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reader's imagination."— Swirr. 
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the public ruin. He is of great antiquity, perhaps before 
tbe creation, at least a Praeadamite ; for Lucifer was the 
first of bis family, and from bim be derives bimself in an 
indirect liue. He finds fault witb tbe government, tbat 
be may get it tbe easier into bis own hands, as nien use to 
undervalue wbat tbey have a desire to purcliase. He 
is a butcber of politics, and a state-tinker, tbat makes 
flaws in tbe government only to mend tbem again. He 
goes for a public-spirited man, and bis pretences are for 
tbe public good ; tbat is, for the good of bis own public 
spirit He pretends to be a great luver of bis country, as 
if it had given bim love-powder ; but it is merely out of 
natural affection to bimself. He bas a great itch to be 
bandling of autbority, thougb be cut bis fingers witb it ; 
and is resolved to raise bimself, tbougb it be but upon tbe 
gallows. He is all foc peace and truth, but not witbout 
lying and fighting. He plays a game witb tbe bangman 
for the clothes on bis back ; and when be tbrows out, he 
Strips him to tbe skin. He dies in bempen sheets, and bis 
body is banged, like bis ancestor Mahomet's, in tbe air 
He might have lived longer, if tbe destinies bad not spun 
bis thread of life too strong. He is sure never to come to 
au untimely end, für by the course of law bis glass was 
out long before. He calls rebellion and treason laying 
out of bimself for the public; but being found to be false 
unlawful coin, be was seized upon, and cut in pieces, and 
banged for falsifying bimself. His espousing of quarreis 
proves as fatal to bis country, as the Parisian wedding did 
to France. CJie is like a bell, tbat was made on purpose 
to be bangedT. , He is a diseased part of tbe body- politic, 
.0 which all the bad humours gather. — Butler. 

y.ff. 

However tbe mechanic and ornamental arts may sacri- 
fice tofashion, she mustbe entirely excluded from tbe art 
of painting ; tbe painter musl never mistake this capri- 
cious rhangelitig for the genuine offspring of nature ; he 
must divest bimself of all prejudices in favour of his age 
and country ; he must disregard all local and temporary 



Ornaments, and look only on those general habits which 
are every where and always the same : he addresses his 
works to the people of every country ; he calls upon 
posterity to be his spectators, and says, with Zeuxis« 
in eternitatem pingo, — Sir J. Reyiwlds. 

VI. 6. 
*• Pride was not made for men ;" a conscious sense 
Of guilt, and folly, and their consequence, 
Destroys the claim, and to beholders teils, 
Here nothing but the shape of manhood dwells. 

Waller. 

VII, 7. 

As the inde x teils us the Contents of stories, nnd directs 
to the particular chapter, even so does the ontward habit 
A wi aupeifiLial order of garmcn ts j(in rnan of woman']^ 
give US a taste of the spirit, and demonstratively point 
(«s it were a roanual note from the margin) all the in> 
ternal quality of the soul^ and there cannot be a more 
evident, palpable, grosimani festation, of poor, degenerate, 
dunghilly blood and breeding, than a rüde, unpolished, 
disordered, and slovenly outside. — Massinger, 

viii. i . ^ 

Till a man is capable of cou versing with ease among 
the natives of any country, he can never be able to form 
a just and adequate idea of their policy and manners. 
He who sits at a play, withont understanding the dialect, 
may, indeed, discover which of the actors are best dressed, 
and how well the scenes are painted or disposed ; but tlie 
cbaracters and conduct of the drama must for ever remain 
a secret to him. — Fitzosbome*s Letters. 

IX. ^ . 
The wheel of fortune turns incessantly round, and ivho 
cao say within himself, I shall to day be uppermost. — 
Con/ucius. 

\. ( l) 
Wine does not make men vent any thing so impure and 
odious as anger doth \ and besides, what proceeds flo^^ 
b2 
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wioe, is usually entertained with jest and laughier ; biÄ 
that from anger is mixed with gall and bitterness ; and 
be that is siient in his cups, is counted a burthen and 
troublesome to the Company ; whereas in anger, there is 
not any thing more commended than peace and silence. 
— Plutarch. 
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amusements for all 
rhe form er of these 
general ; but when 



XT. //. 
You shallseldom find adull fellow [>f good education, 
Abut, if he happens to have any leisu e upon his hands, 
will turn hishead to one oi those twojamusenn 
> ^ fools of eminence, politics or poetry 
\ arts is the study of all dull people in 

dulness is lodged in a person of a q lick animal life, it 
generally exerts itsclf in poetry. — Ste Je, 

) 

XII. / Za 
Navigation, that withstood 
The mortal fury of the flood, 

And prov'd the only means to save 
All earthly creatures frora the wave, 
Has, for it, taught the sea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind, 
That by degrees has swallowM more 
Tlian all it drown'd at once before. 

Butler, 

XIII. Ih 

Without chronolo^y, history is but an heap of tales. If 
by the laws of the land, an artist is counted a natnrall, 
who hath not wit enough to teil twenty, or to teil his age ; 
he shall not passe with me for wise in learning, whocannot 
teil the age of the world, and count hundreds of years : I 
mean not so critically, as to solve all doubts arising 
thence ; but that he may be able to give some tolerable 
account thereof. He is also acquainted with cosmo- 
graphy, treating of the world in whole joints ; with choro- 
graphy, shedding it into countries ; and with topography 
miucing it into particularplaces. — Fuiier 
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than it hangs ; and, like the mns of court, protects of- 
fenders against itself. He gets within the law and disarms 
it. His bardest labour is to wriggle himself into tnist, 
"which if he can but compass, bis business is done ; for 
fraud and treachery follow as easily as a thread does a 
needle. He grows rieb by the ruin of his neigbbours, like 
grass in the streets in a great sickness. He shelters him« 
seif under the covert of the law, like a thief in a herap- 

Slot, and makes that secure bim whicb was intended for 
is destruction.— ^tf//er. 

XXI. 2./ 

. Royal bounties 

Are great and gracions, while they are dispensed 

With moderation ; but, when their excess. 

In giving giant bulks to others, takes from 

The prince's just Proportion, they Igse 

The name of virtues, and their natOlres changed, 

Grow the most dangerous vices. 

MiuHnger, 

XXII. 4^/ 
Keformation is a work of time. A national taste, now 

cver wrong it may be, cannot be totally changed at once , 
we must yield a little to the prepossession which bas 
taken holcl on the mind, and we may ihen bring people 
to adopt what would offend them, if endeavoured to be 
introduced by violence. — Sir J. Reynoldi, 

XXIIL ^ 3 [ 
Our greatest glory is not in never fsUling, but rising 
every time we fall. — Confucius. "T 

XXIV. t^ . 

The estimate and valour of a man consist in the heart 
and in the will ; there his true honour lives; valour is 
stability, not of legs and arms, but of courage and the soul ; 
it does not lie in the valour of our horse, nor of our arms, 
bat in ourselves. He that falls obstinate in his courage, 
Si succiderit de genu pugnat; if his legs fail him, fighu 
iqpon his knees. — Montaigne» 
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XXV. ^ '^ 
In a vain mi^i, the smallest spark may kindle into 
the greatesTflam^ ; because the materials are always pre- 
pared for it — HJtme. ^ , 

[ xxyi iL 

r ^ — Be not mealy-mouthed in r^fusinf^ him that you 
\/^ are satisfied has a pique againsryorf and let it be no 
\i inducement to Inist liim because he hw confided in yo^ 

1 ^**> — -^For if you invlte, you must expect to be invited agaitv 
and some time Wöther your entertainment will be repaid 
youjif bashfulness bas once softened or turned the edge 
TjTThat difiidence which ought to be your guard. — ,^ 
V Plutarch. 

XXVII. XJ 

It is a common and just Observation, that, when the 
meaning of any thing is dubious, one can no way better 
judge of the true intent of it, than by considering who is 
the author, what is his character in general, and his dis- 
position in ^articular. — Pope, 

XXVIII. S^ t 

Haste and rashnesse are storms and tempests, break - 
ing and wrecking businesse, but nimblenesse is a füll, fair 
wind, blowing it with speed to the haven. — FuUer 

XXIX. H^. 
Human nature is not so much depraved as to hinder 
' US from respecting goodness in others, tbough we our- 

selves want it. This is the reason why we are so much 
charmed with the pretty prattle of children, and even the 
expressions of pleasure or nneasiness in some part of the 
brüte creation. They are without artifice or malice ; j 
and we love truth too well to resist the charms of sin-/ 
ctfiiy. -^Steele, / 

There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 1 
of in the flutter of a fan. There is '.he angry flutter, 
modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused $ 
ter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Nö* 
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dious, there is scarce any emotion io the miDd \ 
Dot produce a suitable ag^tation in the fan ; 
I, that, if I only see the hn of a disciplined 
' very well wbether sbe laughs, frowns, or 
Iduon. 

XXXI. >?/, I 

ere is, perhaps, nothiug more easy than to wi 
>rly for tne English thyatr e ; I am amazed that noi 
pprenticed to the trade. The author, when w^ 
iinted with the value of thunder and lightning, wha 
d in all the mystery of scene-shifting and trap-doon| 
skilled in the proper periods to introduce a wir« 
3r or a waterfall ; when instructed in every actor*« 
iar talent, and capable of adapting his Speeches to 
ipposed excellence ; when thus instructed, knows all 
:an give a modern audience pleasure. — GoldsnUth, 

XXXTI. 3 2. 
e task of our present writers requires, together with 
earninp which is to be gained from books, that ex- 
nce which can never be attained by solitary diligence, 
Qust arise from general converse and accurate ob- 
don of the living world. Their Performances have, 
race expresses it, plus oneris quantum venia minus, 
Indulgence, and therefore more difficuity. They 
figed in portraits of which every one knows the 
I and can detect any deviation from exactness of 
Other writings are safe, except from the 
learning, but these are in danger from every 
iader ; as the slipper ill-executed was ceusured 
naker who happened to stop in his way at the 
Ipelles. — Johnson, 

XXXTII. 3 3 
( none but kings have pow*r to raise 
ry, which the subject pajrs, 
Uho' they call that tax a loan, 
irhen 't is gather'd 't is their own ; 
^that 's able to impose 
xcise on verse or prose. 
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And still the abier authors are, 
Can make them pay the greater sbare. 
Is priace of poets of his time. 
And they his vassals that supply him ; 
Can judge more justly of what he takes 
Than any of the best he makes, 
And more impartially conceive 
What's fit to choose, and what to ieave« 
For men reflect more strictly upon 
The sense of others than their own ; 
And wit, that 's made of wnt and slight, 
Is richer than the piain downright • 
As Salt that's made of salt's more fine 
Than wheu it first came from the brine 
And spirits of a nobler uature 
Drawu from the dull ingredient matter. 



Butler. 



He only sees well who sees the whole in the parts, an i 
the parts in the whole. I know but three cla&^es of 
men — those who sge thc^ whole, those who see but a 
part, and those who see both together. — Lavater, 

XXXV. d y 

'Tis necessary a writing critic should understand how 
to write. And though every writer is not bound to 
show himself in the capacity of critic, every writing cri- 
tic is bound to show himself capable of being a writer. 
For if he be apparently impotent in this latter kind, he is 
to be denied all title or character in the other. — Sha/tes- 
bury. / 

XXXVI. 3^ 
r A modest person seldom fails to gain the |^oodwill of 
I ; tbose he converses with, because nobody envies a man ^ 
}'; who does not appear to be pleased with himself. — Steele, 

^ XXXVII. ^ 1 

The same word in the Greek (Jot) signifies rtiat and 
poyson ; and some strong poyson is made of the rust of 
metals, but none more venomous than the nist of 
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the rieh inan*s purse, unjustly detained from 
irer, which will poyson and infect his whole 

XXXVIII. ^ ^ 
I have fovnd the weather set in to be very bad, 
lien a whole day's journey to see a pjgture-gal- 
LS furnished by the hands of great masters. By 
IS, when the heavens are fiUed with ciouds, 

earth swims in rain, and all nature wears a 
mntenance, I withdraw myself from these un- 
ile scenes into the visionary worlds of art; 
neet with shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, 
faces, and all those otber objects that fiU tbc 
1 gay ideas, and disperse that gloominess which 

hang about us in those uark disconsolate 
-Addison, ^ ^ 

XXXIX. c/^' 

teils a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
ms; for he roust be forced to invent twenty 
laintain that one. — Poft. 

XL. ^i^ 
ic so softens and disarms the mind, 
: not an arrow does resistance find, 
\ the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
acts herseif the triumph of her eyes 
fero once, with harp in hand, survey'd 
Baroing Rome, and as it burn'd he play'd. 

Walier. — To a Lady playvig oh the Lute, 

XLI.M-/ 
ly ambition is founded on pride or envy, but. 

1 (or laudable ambition) is actually founded in 
for it evidently implies that we have a low 

f our present attainments, and think it necessar^ 
anced : and especially in religious concerns it 
Vom being pride for a man to wish himself spi- 
etter, that it is highly commendable, and what 
rongly exhorted to in many parts of the Bible. — 
JaU, 
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XLII. V ^ 
Volatility of words is carelessness in actions ; wordt 
are the wings of actions. — Lavatcr, 

XLIII. ^S 
Would it not employ a beau prettily enougb, if, in- ^ 
stead of eternally playing with a snuff-box, he spent 
some part of bis time in making one ? Such a method 
as this would very much conduce to tbe public eroolii- 
ment, by making every man living good for something : 
for there would then be no one member of human society 
but would have some little pretension for some degree in 
it.— iS/eefe. . 

XIIV. ^^ 



LSh« 
goIcTei 



russet clothes, but makes / 1 
in his buttons, but silver in jj 1 
Bippear in clothes above bis// 



The good yeoman wean 
oToeu payment, having timi 
bis pocketi p he chance to 
rank, it is lo grace some grea t man vrith his Service, an<( 



then he blusheth at his owi braveryT/ Otherwise, he is 
the sweet landmark, whence foreigims may take aim of 
the ancient English custon» ; the gentry more floatine^x"^ 

\after foreign fashions. — Füller, ^ ^ 

^ XLV. ^ y 

It is well for gamesters that they are so numerous as 
to make a society of themselves, for it would be a stränge 
abuse of terms to rank these among society at large, 
whose profession it is to prey upon sJl who compose it. 
Strictlv speaking, it will bear a doubt, if a gamester has 
any otber title to be called a man, except under the dis- 
tinction of Hobbes, and upon claim to the charter of konm 
hominis lupus. — As a human wolf I grant he has a rigbt 
to his wolfish prerogativeK. — Cttmberland, 

XLVL ^lo' , 
Law does not put the least restraint 
Upon our freedom^ but maintain 't ; 
Or if it does, *t is for our good, 
To give US freer latitude ; 
For wholesome laws preserve us free^ 
By stintiog of our liherty. Btttiarm 



i 
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XLVIT. U- 7 ' 
In Order to look into any person^s temper, I generali^ 
make my first observations upon bis laugn, whether he u 
eaäly moved, and wbat are tbe passages which throw bim 
into that agreeable kind of conyqlsioniCPeqple are oever so 
much unguarded as when tbey are please^ and laugbter 
being a visible symptom of some inwvä^atUfaction, it it 
tben, if ever, we may believe tbe face. Tbere is, per- 
haps, no better iadex to point us to tbe particularities of 
tbe mind tban tbis, which is itself one of tbe chief dia* 
tinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton says, 

Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied^ — 

And are of love tbe food.— — 

It roay be remarked in general under this bead, that tbe 
laugb of men of wit is for the most part but a faint con- 
strained kind of half laugh, as such persons are never 
witbout some diffidence about tbem : but that of fools 
is tbe most honest, natural, open laugh in the world. — 
SteeU, r 

XLVIII. ^^ ' 
He who wants justice, and has wit, judgment, or va- 
lour, will, for tbe baviag wit, judgment, or valour, be the 
more abhorred, because the more wit, judgment, or va- 
lour he has, if he wants justice, the more he will cer- 
tainly become a wicked man ; and he who wants justice, 
and has power, will, for the baving power, be the more 
abhorred, because the more power be has, if be wants 
justice, the more he will certainly become a wicked man. 
— Buckmgham, , ^ 

Trust bim with little who, without proofs, trusts you 
witb every thing ; or, when he has proved you, with 
nothing. — Lavater, 

A man in much business must eitber make bimse! f a 
linave, or eise the world will make bim a fool ; and if 
the injury went no farther tban the being laughed at, a 

o 
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wise man would content himself with the revenge of le- 
taliatioQ : but the case is much worse ; for these civil CdD- 
nibals too, as well as the wild ones, not only dance about 
such a taken stranger, but at last devour him. A sober 
man cannot get too soon out of drunken Company, though 
they be never so kind and merry among themselves ; it 
is not unpleasant only, but dangerous to him. — Cowley, 

Secretaries of State, presidents of the Council, and 
eenerals of an army, have crowds of visitants in a morn- 
mg, all soliciting of pasi promises ', which are but a 
civiller sort of duns, that lay claim to voluntary debts. 
— Congreve, 

LH. (^-1 , 
He makes a lady but a poor recompense, who marries 
her, because he has kept her Company long after bis 
aiFection is estranged. Does he not rather increase the 
injury ? — Shenstone, 

' Liii. y*^ 

Those servants who found their obedience on some ex- 
ternal thing, with endnes, will go no longer than they 
are wound or weighed up. — Füller, 

UV. {)'4'. 
Fraise is not to be the entertainment of every moment. 
He that hopes for it, must be able to suspend the posses- 
sion of it tili proper periods of life, or death itself. If you 
would not rather be commended than be praiseworthy, 
contemn little merits ; and allow no man to be so free 
with you, as to praise you to your face. Your vanity by 
this means will want its food. At the same tinie your 
passion for esteem will be more fully gratified ; men will 
praise you in their actions : where you now receive one 
compliroent, you will then receive twenty civilities.— 
Stiele, 
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LV. y^ 
Let women paint their eyes «vith tints of chastity, in- 
sert into their ears the word of God, tie the yoke of 
Christ around their Decks, and adorn their whole persona 
with the silk of sauctity, and the damask of devotion ; 
let thera adopt that chaste ind simple, that neat and ele- 
gant style ofdress, which so advantageously displays the 
<:harms of real heauty, instead of those preposterous 
i'asliions, and fantastical draperies, of dress, which, while 
they conceal some few defects of person, expose so many 
ilefects of mind, and sacriiice to ostentatious finery, all 
those mild, amiahle, and modest virtues, by which the 
female cbaracter is so pleasingly adomed. — TertulUan. 

LVL ^V. 

Petitions not sweetened 

With gold, are but unsavory oft refused ; 

Or if received, are pocketed, not read. 

A suitor's swelling tears by the glowing beams 

Of clioleric authority are dried up 

Before they fall,or if seen, never pitied. 

Matsingrar, 

Lyn. cT/. 

Friendship is the only thing in the world, concerning 
the usefiilness of which all mankind are agreed. — Cicero, 
LVIII. S^J 

The historian may make himself wise, by living as 
many ages as have past since the beginning of the world. 
His books enable him to maintain discourse, who, besides 
the stock of his own experience, may spend on the com- 
mon purse of his reading. This directs him in his life, 
so that he makes the shipwrecks of others seamarks to 
himself; yea, accidents which others Start from their 
strangnesse he welcomes as his wonted acquaiutance, 
having found prccedents for tbem formerly. Without 
bistpry a man's soul is published, seeing onely the 
ihiogs which almost touch his eyes. — FuUer. 
LTX. d"^. 

There is a manner of forgiving s6 divine, that you are 
c 2 
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ready to embrace the offender for haviog called it forth^ 
'-Lavatcr, . 

He that caonot forgive others, breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself ; for every man had need to 
be forgiven. — Lord Herbert, 

LXL 6/ 
The good husband keeps his wife in the wholesome 
ignorance of unnecessary secrets. They will not be 
starved with the ignorance, who perchancfe may surfeit 
with the knowledge of weighty counsels, too heavv for 
the weaker sex to bear. He knows little who will teil 
his wife all he knows. — Tatler, 

LXII. L,Z. 
For still the wickeder some authors write, 
Otbers to write worse are encourag'd by 't ; 
And tho' those fierce inquisitors of wit, 
The critics, spare no flesh that ever writ, 
But just as toothdraw'rs find, among the rout, 
Their own teeth work in pulling others out. 
So they, decrying all of all that write, 
Think to erect a trade of judging by *t. 
Small poetry, like other heresies, 
By being persecuted multiplies ; 
But here they're like to fall of all pretence ; 
For he that writ this play is dead long since. 
And not within their power; for bears are said 
To spare those that lie still and seem but dead. 
/^^ Prologue by Butler, 

/ LXIII. i ^ . 

There ought, no doubt, to be heroes in society as weU 
as butehers ; and who knows but the necessity of butcher^y 
^ ^intiaming and stiraulating the passions with animal-' 
y I foodX might at first occasion the necessity of heroesg' 
/ Butehers, I believe, were prior. — SAenstone, T 

''/^ UCIV.6'-/. y 

A piain country fellow is one that manures his groö 
well, but lets himself lie fallow and untUled. He 
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n enough to do his business, and not enougb to b# 
)r melancholy» His band guides tbe plough and tbe , 
rh. bis tbougbts, and his ditcb and landmark h the 
mound of bis meditations. He expostulates with bis i 
very understandingly, and speaks gee, and ree, better 
Englisb. His miud is not much distracted witb ob- 
but if a good fat cow come in bis way, be Stands 
> and astonisbed, and tbougb bis baste be never so 
, will fix bere half an bour's contemplation. His 
ation is some poor tbatcbed roof, distinguished from 
iu-n by tbe loop-boles that let out smoke, which the 
bad long since washed througb, but for the double 
lg of bacon on tbe inside, whicb bas bung tbere from 
randsire's time, and is yet to make rasbers for poste- 
His dinner is bis otber work, for be sweats at it as 
I as at his labour ; be is a terrible fastner on a piece 
ief, and you may bope to stave tbe guard off sooner. 
religion is a part of bis copybold, whicb be takes 
his landlord, and refers it wholly to bis discretion 
f he give bim leave be is a good Christian to his 
ir, (that is,) comes to cburch in bis best clothes, and 
here witb bis neigbbours, where he is capable only 
'0 prayers, for rain and fair weatber. He appre- 
God*s blessings only in a good vear, or a fat pas- 
1 never praises bim but on good ground. Sunday 
ns a day to make merry in, and tbinks a bag- 
»ential to it as evening-prayer, wbere he walks 
nnly after service witb bis hands coupled behind 
I censures the dancing of bis parisb. His com- 
litb his neigbbour is a good tbump on the back, 
alutation commonly some blunt curse. He 
ing to be vices, but pride and ill busbandry 
I he will gravely dissuade tbe youth, and h« 
y bob-nail proverbs to clout his discourse. H . 
jall tbe week, except only market day, where, 
jell well, be tbinks be may be drunk with a 
|ice He is sensible of no calamity but the 
: of com, or the overflowing of a mendow, 
ab's flood the greatest plague that evci was. 
c3 
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LXXIV. T4 
Style in p 'ütmg \& the same as in writing ; a power 
over materials, whether words or colours, by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed. — Sir J, Reynoldt, 

/^ fjcxv.yr 

/ Where jealousie is the jaiiour/many break the prison, 
/ it opening raore waves to wickednesse than it stoppeth ; so 
LTp that where it findeth oue, it maketh ten disbonest. — 
ry Füller. ryi 

\} LXXVI. 7 fc 

^^ The most usual way among young men who have no 
resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's advice, 
and follow it for some time : then to ask advice of ano- 
ther, and tum to that ; so of a third ; still unsteady, al- 
ways changing. However, be assored that every change 
of this nature is for the worse ; people may teil von of 
Your being unfit for some peculiaroccupations in liie ; bat 
heed them not; whatever employment von follow with 
perseverance and assiduity will be found fit for you ; i* 
will be your Support in youth, and comfort in age. In 
learning the useml part of every profession, very moderate 
abilities will suffice ; even if the mind be a little balanccd 
with stupidity, it may in this case be useful. Great abi- 
lities have always been less serviceable to the possessors 
than moderate ones. Life has been compared to a race, 
but theallusion still improves, by observing, that the most 
Swift are ever the least manageable. 

To kr.ow one profession only is enongh for one man ; 
and this (whatever the professors may teil you to the con- 
trary) is soon learned. Be contented, therefore, with one 
good empioyment ; for if you understand two at a time, 
people will give you business in neither. — Goldsmith. 

LXXVII.77 
He that is a good man, is three quarters of his waj 
towards the being a good Christian, wheresoever he lives, 
or whatsoever he is called. — South. ^ 

LXXVIII.7<5' 
llaillery is uo longei agreeable only while the whole 
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ig pleased virith it. I would least of all be un- 
to except the person rallied. — Steele. 

IJCXIX. 7^. 
condition of human natiire resembles a table 
red with compartments of black and white: po- 
i and people have their rise and fall ; cities and 
t their trines and sextiles, their quartiles and op« 

fV LXXX. ^ 

dgment is but a curious pair of scales, 

tat turns with th' hundredth part of true or false, 

id still the more *K is us*d is wont t* abate 

le subtletv and niceness of its weight, 

]til 't is fulse, and will not rise, nor fall, 

ke those that are less artificial ; 

id therefore students, in their ways of judging, 

e fain to swallow many a senseless gudgeon, 

id by their over-understauding lose 

i aclive faculty with too much use ; 

r reason, when too curiously 't is spun, 

but the next of all remov'd from none. 

<; / ButU>r, 

LXXXI. l / 
possible that a wise and good man may be pre- 
»n to game ; but it is impossible that a professed 
(r should be a wise and good man. — Lavater, 

Lxxxn. J ^, 

8 concealed are half reconciled ; which if gene- 
10 wn, 'tis a double task, to stop the breach at 
ind men's mouths abroad. To thb end, a good 
1 never publicly reproves his wife. An open re- 
its her to do penance before all that are present ; 
lieh, many study rather revenge than reformation. 

LXXXIII. l d ' 

'Tis urged 

we corrupt youth* and traduc© superiors. 
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When do we bring a vice upon the stage, 
That does go off unpuDish*d 1 Do we teach, 
£y the success of wicked undertakings, 
Others to tread in thelr forbidden footsteps ? 
We show DO arts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisous, Persian flatteries, 
But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Eveu those spectators that were so inclined, 
Go home chang'd men. And for traducing such 
That are above us, publishing to the world 
Their secret crimes, we are as innocent 
As such as are born dumb. When we prest'nt 
An hei:, ihat ducs ronspirc Dgaiust ihe (ife 
Of Ins dear parent, mimbering every hüur 
He lives, as ledioiii? lo him ; if there be 
Amou^ the auditor^, cne whose conscieace t 
He is of the same mwd^utw. cannot uklp 
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LXXXIV. t-^' 
d inclination is but the first rüde draught of vir- 
the finishing strokes are frooi the will ; wliich, if 
>osed, will by degrees perfect ; if ill disposed, will 
uperinduction of ill habits quickly deface iU — 

LXXXV. tb^ 

is not a man in the world, but desires to be, or 
mght to be, a wise man ; and yet if he considered 
e be contributes himself thereunto, he might won- 
nd himself in any tolerable degree of understand- 

^ ■" • LXXXVT. ^' (r. 

ible, rejjresenl the error» of Life, espe- 

"-imäattj^^^Utm^ me. In 



imbles Ihe 

very uarrow 

vigouf, ünifor* 
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Supplies bis loss of wit and sense 
With barb'rousness and insolence ; 
Believes himself, the less he's able, 
The more heroic, and formidable ; 
Lays by bis reason in bis bowU, 
As Turks are said to do tbeir souls, 
Until it bas so often been 
Shut out of its lodging, and let in, 
At lecetb it never can attain 
To find the nght wa^ back again ; 
Drinks all bis time a^ay, and pnines 
The end of 's life as vignerons 
Cut Short the branches ^f a vine, 
To make it bear more pl^nty o' wine ; 
And that which natura did intend 
T' enlarge bis life, pervert« t' its end. 

A drunkard is one that will be a ipan to-morrow mom« 
mg, but is now wbat you will make bim, for be is in the 
power of the next man, and if a friend the better. One 
that bath let go himself from the hold and stay of reason, 
and lies open to the mercy of all temptations. No lust 
but finds him disarmed and fenceless, and with the least 
assault enters. If any miscbief escape bim, it was not 
bis fault, for he was laid as fair for it as be could. Every 
man sees him, as Cham saw bis fatber the first of tnissin, 
an uncovered man, and thougb bis garment be on, unco« 
vered ; tbe secretest parts of bis soul lying in the nakedest 
manner visible : all bis passions come out now, all bis va- 
nities, and those sbamefuller bumours which discretion 
clotbes. His body b^comes at last like a miry way, 
wbere the spirits are beclogged and cannot pass : all bis 
members are out of office, and his heels do but trip up 
one another. He is a blind man with eyes, and a crippte 
with legs on. All tbe use bebasof this vessel himsetr, is 
to hold thos mucb ; for his drinking is but a scooping in 
of so many quarts. Tobacco serves to air him after a wash- 
ing, and is bis only breath and breatbing while. He is the 
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lemy to himself, and the next to his friend, and 
in the act of his kindness, for his kindness is 
a roastery, who shall sink down first : and men 
him as a battle, wounded and bound up. No* 
8 a man off more from his credit, and business, 
) him more retchlessly careless what becomes ol 
edy he dares not enter on a serious thought, or 
t is but such melancholy that it sends him to be 
in. — Bithop Earle, 

xcu. f 4. 

gesy and in every nation wnere poetry has been 
, the tribe of sonnetteers hath been very nume- 
ery pert voung fellow that has a moving fancy, 
>ast jingle of verse in his head, sets up for a 
songSy and resolves to immortalize his bottle or 
18. What a World of insipid productions in this 
we been pestered with smce the revolution, to 
ler. — Steele. .. _ 

xciiLyj. 

Iow'rs ! fade, nature will have it so 

at we must in our autumn do ! 

your leaves lie quiet on the ground, 

s alone by those that lov*d them found ; 

le grave shall we as quiet lie, 

by some few that lov'd our Company ; 

ne so like to thoms and nettles live, 

me for them can, whcn they perish, grieve. 

WiaUer,—fi-(mi theFrench, 

XCIV.'^Z^ , 
idisputably evident th^^t k ereat part of every 
must be employed in collecting materials for 
ise of genius. ^nvention, strictly speakine, is 
e than a new combination of those images which 
1 previously gathered and deposited in the me- 
thmg can be made of nothing : he who has laid 
aterials, can produce no combinations. — Sir J 
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An ordinary song or bailad tnat is the delight of the 
roranion people, cannot fail to please all such readers as 
are not unqualified for the entertaiDinent by thcir aifec- 
tdtion or ignorance ; and the reason is piain, because the 
same paiütings of nature, which recommend it to the most 
ordinary reäder, will appear beautiful to the most refined: 

The old song of Chevy-Chase is the favourite ballad of 
the common people of England ; and Ben Jonson used 
to say, he had rather have been the author of it than of 
all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discourse of 
poetry, speaks of it in the following words : " l never 
neard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found 
not my heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and yet 
t is sung by some blind crowder with uo rougher voice 
than rüde style, which being so evil apparelled in the 
dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence ofPindarV* — Addison, 

xcvi. '^iio> 

Custom, tho* but usher of the school 
Where nature breeds the body and the soul, 
üsurps a greatef pow'r and interest 
O'er man the heir of reason, than brüte beast, 
That by two different instincts is led, 
Born to the one, and to the other bred. 
And traios him up with rudiments more false 
Than nature does her stupid anlmals ; 
And that's one reason why more care's bestow *d 
Upon the body than the soul's allow*d, 
That is not found to understand and know 
So subtly as the body's found to grow. ^ 

- ^ Butler, f 

XCVII. 7 /, / 

A man Coming to the waterside, 'is surrounded by f 
the crew ; every one is ofHcious, every one making apf 
cations, every one offering his Services, the whole hv 
of the place seems to be only for hiro : the same man f 
frum the waterside, no noise is made abont him, no 
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ture takes noüce of hiniy all let him pass with utter neg- 
lect ' The picture of a minister wlien he comes inlo power, 
md when he goes out, -Pope, ^ 

XCVIII. ^ö> 
Orators and stage coachmeu, when the one wants ar- 
guments and the other a coat of arras, adorn their cause 
and their coaches with rhetoric and flowerpots. — Shen- 
•tone, 

XCIX. f^ 
Looks kill love, and love by Iooks reviveth : 
A snaile recures the woundiug of a frown, 
But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth. 

Shakspeare, 

c. J^ _ 

The painter is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic ; but as to his conception, his spirit, and design, he 
ig hardly below even the poet, in liberal art. Steck. 

CI./J)/ 
Be not the fourth friend of him who had three before 
and lost them. — Lavater. 

CIL 7/^2 

To a huntsman, 

His toil is his delight, and to complain 
Of weariness, would show as poorly in him 
As if a general should grieve for a wound 
Received upon his forehead, or his breast, 
After aglonous victory. Massinger. 

CIII.//^ 

We should feel sorrow, but not smk'under its oppres- 
sion ; the heart of a wise mau should resemble a mirror, 
which reflects every object without being sullied by anv 
-ConMHs,. ciV. Z^-^. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world ; to despise it, to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it: the first of 
these is usually pretended, the last is almost impossible, 
the uuiversal practice is for the second. — Swift, 
d2 
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cv. l 6i' 

Self-love and morosity, together with laxiiry and effe« 
minacy, breed in us long and frequent fits of anger ; 
UV hieb, by little and little, are gathered together into our 
souls, like a swarm of bees and wasps. — Plutarch, 

GVL /^^ . 
If, instead of furnishing a room with separate portraits, 
a whole family were to be introduced into a single piece, 
and represented under some interesting historical subject, 
Buitable to their rank and character, poiiraits which are 
now so generally and so deservedly aespised, might be- 
come of real value to the public. By this means history 
painting would be encouraged among us, and a ridiculous 
vanity to the improvement of one of the most instructive, 
as well as the most pleasing, of the imitative arts. Those 
who never contributed a single benefit to their own age, 
nor will ever be mentioned in any after-one, might by 
this means employ their pride and their expense in a way 
which might render them entertaining and useful both to 
the present and future times. — Fitzosborme's Leiters, 

CVII. /V/. 
Hie head has the most beautiful appearance, as well as 
the highest Station, in a human figure. Nature has laid 
out all her art in beautifying the face ; she has touched it 
with vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and en- 
livened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be described, and surrounded it with such a 
flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light In shorl, she seems to have designed the 
head as tlie cupola to the most glorious of her works ; and 
when we load it with a pile of superoumerary Orna- 
ments, we destroy the symmetry of the human figure, and 
foolishly coutrive to call oflT the eye from great and real 
beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribands, aud bone-lace.— 
Addison — o;» Ladies* Head-dresset, 
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CVIII. J/Jö 
As misers their own laws enjoin 
To wear no pockets in the mine, 
For fear they shou'd the ore purloiu • 
So he that toils and labours nard 
To gain, and what he gets has spar'd, 
Is frora the use of all debarr'd. 
And tho* he can produce more spankers 
Than all the usurers and bankers, 
Yet after more and more he hankers ; 
And after all his pains are done, 
Has nothing he can call his own, 
But a mere livelihood alone. 

ButUr, 

There are a set of dry, joyless, dull fellows, who want 
capacities and talents to make a iigure amongst mankind 
npon benevolent and generous principles, that think to 
surmount their own natural meanness, by laying ofTences 
in the way of such as make it their endeavour to excel 
upon the ^eceived maxims and honest arts of life. — 
Guardian, 

cx.i/J 

Mathematics is a ballast for the soul^ to fix it, not to 
stalj it; nor to jostle out other arts. As for judiciall 
astrology, (which hath the least judgment in it,) this 
vagrant hath been whipped out of all learned corporatious. 
If our artist lodgeth her in the out rooms of his soul for a 
night or two, it is rather to heare than believe her rela- 
tions. — FuUer, 

CXI. /// 
It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us 
from tyrannizing over one another, that no individual 
•houUl be of such importance as to cause by his retire- 
ment or death any chasm in the world — JohuMn. 
I) 3 
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CXII. l I 7o 
There is a sort of masonry in poetry, wherein the pause 
lepresentstheiointsof buildiog, whichought in every line 
and course to have their disposition varied. — Shensione. 

CXIII. / / 3 
As thrashing separates the corn from the chaff, so does 
affliction purify virtue. — Burton, 

CXIV. 1/4- 
There is always, and every where, some restraint upon 
a great man. He is guarded with crowds, and shackled 
with formalities. The half hat, the whole hat, the half 
smile, the whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the positive 
parting with a little bow, the coraparative at the middle 
of the room, the Superlative at the door ; and, if the person 
be pan huper tebastus, there is a hyper-superlative cere« 
mony then of conducting him to the bottom of the stairs, 
or to the very gate : as if there were such rules set to these 
leviathans, as are tq t^e .sea, '* Hitherto shalt thou go : 
and no further." — Cowley. 

CXV. / ^ ^ 
The jealous is possessed by a " fine mad devil*' and a 
duU spirit at once. —Z/ava/er. 

r Cxvi. //^ I \ 

/ A table without music is little better ihan a manger; | 
/ for music at meals is like a carbuncle se( in gold, or the I 
I signet of an emerald highly burnished.— ^/;tcre/u«. / 

^ cxvii. //7 / ^ 

As 't is a greater mystery in the/art 
Of painting to foreshorten any pari 
Than draw it out, so 't is in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be piain and brief. 

(7 Butler, 

CXVIII. / /i 
Great efTorts of anger to little purpose, serve for plea« 
MDtry and farce. Exceeding nerceness, with perfect 
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and iippotence, makes the highest ridicule.-- 

CXIX. IIH 
man, that cofTers up bis gold, 
1 with cramps, and gouts, aod painful fits; 
ce hath eyes bis treasure to bebold : 
like pining Tantalus be sits, 
ess bans the barvest of bis wits, 
o other pleasure of bis gain, 
ent, tbat it cannot eure bis pain. 

e bath it, wben be cannot use it, 
es it to be master'd by bis young, 
ieir pride do presentlv abuse it : 
ler was too weak, andf tbey too strong, 
beir cursed blessed fortune long, 
ts we wisb for, tum to loatbed sours, 
le moment that we call them ours. 

Shakspeare, 

cxx. I Z^ . 

rreat imperfection, and wbat I have obsei*ved in 
f my iutimate friends, wbo as tbeir memories 
em with a present and entire review of tbings, 
eir narratives from so remote a fountain, and 
im with so many impertinent circumstances, that 
e Story be good in itself, tbey make a shift to 
md if otherwise, you are either to curse the 
»f tbeir memory, or the weakness of tbeir judg- 
d it is a bard thing to dose up a discourse, and 
bort, wben yöu are ouce in, and have a good 

to say. Neither is there any thing in which 
and readiness of a borse is so much seen, as in 
praceful, and sudden stop ; and I see even those 
pertineut enough, wbo would but cannot stop 
neir careerj for whilst tbey are seeking out a 

period to conclude the sense, tbey talk at 
ind are so perplexed and entangled in tbeir own 
, tbat tbey know not wbat &ey «ay. — Mon^ 
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cxxi. /;l/ 

Poetry is musick in words : and miisick is poettJi 
souiid : both excellent sauce, but they have lived \ 
died poore, that made them their meat. — Füller. - 

CXXII. /2>Z i 

There are numbers in the world, who do not wt 
sense, to make a figure, so much as an opinion of th^ 
own abilities, to put them upon recording their obser^ 
tions, and allowing thero the same importance which th^ 
do to those which others print. — Shenstone, % 

cxxiii. / 2 3 I 

A man that is temperate, generous, valiant, chaste^ 
faithful, and honest, may, at the same time, have wit/ 
huraour, mirth, good breeding, and gallantry. Wliile he 
exerts these latter qualities, twenty occasions might be in- 
vented to show he is master of the other noble viitues. 
Such characters would smite and reprove the heart of a 
man of sense, when be is given up to bis pleasures.*- 
Steele, 

CXXIV. / 5 ^ 
When princes idiy lead about, 
Those of their party foUow suit, 
Till others trump upon their play. 
And turn the cards another way. 

Butler. 

cxxv. /^^ 

Employment, which Galen calls ** nature's physician," 
ii so essential to human happiness, that indolence is 
justly considered as the mother of misery. — Burton» 

CXXVI / i (p 
She neglects her heart who studies her glass. — Lavater, 

CXXVII. /2 7 / 

The bestbom, and the first born» aie oftimes the wor 
and the last to be borne. — Zimmermann 
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cxxvin. //2/ 

When a doubt is propounded, you must learn to dis- 
tinguish, and show wherein a thing holds, and wherein it 
doth not bold : ay or no never answered any question. 
The not distinguishing where things should be distin- 
?uUhed, and the not confounding, where things should 
be confounded, is the cause of all the mistakes in the 
World. — Seiden, 

cxxix. / 2^ 

Itwould be as difficult a taskto reckbn up the different 
kinds of love's idols, as Milton's was to number those that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands adjoinin^. Most 
of them are worshipped like Moloch, in fires and flamea. 
Some of them, like Baal, love to see their votaries cut and 
slashed, and shedding their blood for them. Some of 
them, like the idol in the Äpociypha, must have treats 
and collations prepared for them every night. It has in* 
deed been known, that some of them have been used by 
their incensed worshippers like the Chinese idola, who are 
whipped and scourged when they refuse to comply witb 
the prayers that are offered to them. — Addison. 

cxxx. 1^ d 

Who wou'd not rather get him gone 

Beyond th* intolerablest zone, 

Or «teer his passage thro' those seas 

That burn in flames, or those that freeze, 

Than see one nation go to school, 

And learn of another like a fool ? 

To study all its tricks and fashions 

With epidemick afTectations. 

And dare to wear no mode of dress 

But what they in their wisdom please ; 

As monkies are, by being taught 

To put on gloves and stockings, caught ; 

Submit to all that they devise, 

As if it were their liveries ; 

Make ready and dress the imagiuation, 

Not with the clothes. but with the fashion \ 
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And change it, to fulfil the corae 
Of A<Um*8 fall, for new, tho* worse. 

Butler — On tmr Imitation o/tke FrencL 

CXXXI. fj/ 
Tlie Proportion of genius to the vulgär, is like one to a 
million ; bat genius witboot tyranny, witbout pretension, 
that jndges the weak with equity, tbe superior with 
humanity, and equals with justice, is like one to ten mit 
lions. — Laoater, 

CXXXII. 13 2) 
The greatest of fools is he who imposcs on himself, and 
in bis greatest concem thioks certainly he knaws that 
which he has least studied, and of which he is most pro- 
foundly ignoranL — Shafteslmry, 

' CXXXIII. f33 

Tbe difference is as great between 

Tbe optics seeing, as the objects seen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come discolour'd thro' our passions shown ; 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Contracts, invests, and gives ten thoosand dyes. 

CXXXI V. /v/^ 
False friendship, like the ivy, decays and ruins the 
walls it embraces ; but true friendship gives new Hfe and 
animation to the object it Supports. — Burtom. 

CXXXV. /^f 
There are severa« persons who in some certain periods 
of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in others as 
odious and detestable. Martial has given ns a very 
pretty picture of cne of this species, in the following 
epigram: 

Pifl5cilis,fadlis, jucnndas, acerbus es idem. 
Nee tecum poasam vivere, nee sine te. 

Epi^. xü. 47. 
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In all thy humoars, whether grave or mellow» 
Thou'rt such a toachy, testy, pleasant fellcw ; 
Hast so moch wit, and mirth, and spleeo about thee 
There is no living with thee, nor without tliee. 

Spectator. 
CXXXYl./Ji 
To say a person writes a good style, is originally ai 
pedantic an expression, as to say he plays a good fiddte 

CXXXVII. / J 7 
I fear the word bear is hardly to be understood among 
the polite people ; but I take the meaoing to be, that one 
ivho insures a real value upon an imaginary thing, is said 
to seil a bear, and is the same thing as a promise amoog 
»Urtiers, or a vow between lovers. — Tatler, 

CXXXVIII./i?J 
The good wife is none of our dainty dames, who love 
to appear in a variety of suits every day new ; as if a gi>od 
^wn, like a stratagera in warre, were to be used but 
»nee. Bot our good wife sets up a sail according to the 
keel of her husband*s estate ; and if of high parentage, 
she doth not so remember what she was by birth, that she 
Eörgets what she is by match. — Fuiler. 

. — . ^ CXXXIX. / J9 

\l take an impndent fellow to be a^sort of outlaw in 
^5od breeding, and therefore what is said of hiro no 
nation or person can be concerned for. For this reason 
one may be free upon him. I have put myself to great 
psuns in conudering this prevaiüng quality, which we call 
unpudence, and have taken noiice that it exerts itself in 
1 different manner, according to tht different soils wherein 
such subjects of these dominions as are masters of it were 
bom. Impudence in an Englisliman is sullen and inso- 
lent ; in a Sootchman it is untractable and rapacious ; in 
an Inshman absurd and fawuiog : as the course of the 
World now runs. the impudent Englishman behaves like a 
turly landlord, iheScot like an ill-received guest, and the 
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Irishman Hke a stranger, who knows he is not w 

There is seldom any thing entertaining either m 

I pudence of a South or North Briton ; but that of a 

I man is always comic. A true and genuine impui 

I ever the efTectof ignorance without the least sense 

Stede, 

CXL./^^' 
' Not actions always show the man : we fiad 

Who does a kindness is not therefore kind 
I Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast ; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east ; 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the g 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave ; 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave. 
Who reasons wisely, is not therefore wise ; 
His pride in reas'ning, not in acting, lies. 

cxu. /<^/ 

The more honesty a man has, the less he afTc 
air of a saint ; the afTectation of sauctity is a bl 
the face of piety. — Lavatcr. 

What fool would trouble fortune more, 
When she h?^ been too kind before? 
j Or tempt her to take back again 

f What sne had thrown away in vain, 

I By idly vent'ring her good graces 

\ To be diSpos'd of by ames-aces j 

i Or settling it in trust to uses 

Out of his pow*r, on trays and deuses ; 
To put it to Ihe chance, and try, 
I' th' ballot of a box and dye, 
Whether his money be his own, 
And lose it, if he be o'erthrown; 
As if he were betray'd, and set 
By his own stars to ev'ry cheat. 
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O»" wrelchedly conderan*d by fate 

To throw dice for bis own estate ; 

As mutineers, by fatal doom, 

Do for tbeir Ijves upon a drum? 

For what less influence can produce 

So great a monster as a chouse, 

Or any two-leggM thing possess 

With such a brutish sottishness ? 

Uiiless those tutelary stars, 

Entrusted by astrologers 

To bave the cbarge of man, combin*d 

1 use bim in the self-same kind ; 

As those that help*d them to the trust. 

Butkr — on Gaming, 
CXUII.I^J 
A fool can neither eat, nor drink, nor stand, nor walk, 
Dor. in Short, laugh, nor cry, nor take snuff', like a man of 
sease. How obvious the distinction ! — Shefistone, 

CXUV. /U4^ 
He is treated like a fiddler, whose rousic, though liked, 
is not mach praised, because he lives by it; white a gen- 
tleman performer, though the most wretched scraper alive, 
throws the audience into raptures. — Goltlsmith, 

CXLV. /4^^^ 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a natural 
excellence ; and, therefore, to recommend it to those wlio 
Iiave it not, may be deemed rather an insult than ad vice. 

CXLVI. V-^ 
Philosophy, a name of meek degree, 
Kmbrac'd in token of humility, 
By the proud sage, who, whilst he strove to hide» 
In that vain artifice reveaPd bis pride ; 
Philosophy, whom nature l:ad design*d 
Topurge all errors from the human mind, 
Herself niisted by the philosopher, 
At once her priest and master, made us «ti •. 
s 
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Pride, pride like leaven in a mass of flour, 
Taintea her laws, aod made e'en virtue sour. 

Ckurchia. 

Penance is only the punishment inflicted ; not penU 
lence, which is the right word : a man comes not to do 
penance, because he repents him of bis sin, but because 
ne is compclled to it ; curses him, and would kill him that 
sends him thither. The old canons wisely eujoin three 
years* penance, sometimes more, because in that time a 
man got a habit of virtue, and so committed that sin no 
more, for which he did penance. — Seiden, 

CXLVIII. / *4-ö 
There is scarce any profession in the Commonwealth 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed, as that of 
a scboolmaster. The reasons whereof I conceive to be 
these. First, young scholars make this calling their re- 
fuge ; yea, perchance before thev have taken any degree 
in the university, commence schoolmasters in the coun- 
trey, as if nothmg eise were required to set up this pro- 
fession, but onely, a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others 
who are able, use it onely as a passage to better prefer» 
ment, to patch the rents m their present fortune, tili they 
can provide a new one, and betake themselves to some 
more gainfull calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 
from doing their best with the miserable reward which in 
some places they receive, being masters to the children, 
and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being grown rieb, 
they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the school but 
by the proxie of an usher. — Füller. 

CXUX. jif^O 
It is a secret known but to few, yet ii no small use in 
the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man*s con* 
versation, the first thing you should consider is, whether 
he has a greater inclination to hearyou, or that you should 
hear him. — Steele, 
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cij y^ 

To smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted, and vain-glorious, 
To smatter French i» meritorious ; 
And to forget their roother-tongue» 
Or purposel^ to speak it wrong, 
A hopeful sign of parts and wit, 
And that they* improve and benefit : 
As those that have been taught amiss 
In lib'ral arts and sciences, 
Must all they 'ad learnt before in vain 
Forget quite^ and begin again. 

, , Butkr, 

CLL / -^7 
He, who attempts to make others believe in means 
which he Kimself despises, is a pufTer ; he^ who makes use 
of more means than he knows to be necessary, is a quack ; 
and he, who ascribes to those means a greater efKcacy 
than bis own experience Warrants, is an impostor.-^ 
lAivmter. _ ^ 

CLTL J ^ Z. 
itite, which is eider brother to reason, being the \ 
lad öf stronger growth, is sJre, on every contest, to take ^ 
the advantage of drawing au to his own side. And will, 
so highly boasted, is, at aest, merely a top or football 
between these youngsters,&vho prove very unfortunately 
matched ; tili the youngeM, instead of now and then a 
kick or lash bestowed tcAittle purpose, forsakes the ball 
or top itself, and begins/to lay about his eider brother ! | 
^/Hs tnen that the scene /hanges. For the eider like an ' 
arrant coward, upon thisftreatment, presently grows civil, / 
and affords the youngeriis fair play afterwards as he can / 
desire. — Sha/iesburu, l / / — /» -/ 

— ' CLIIL / ^ c?. 

They that cry down moral honesty, cry down that 

which is a great part of my religion, my duty towards 

God, and my duty towards man. What care I to ae^ ^ 

man nin afker a sermon, if he cozens and cYie^la ^^ «o^\i 

e2 
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as he comes home. On the other side, morality must not 
be without religion ; for iC so, it may change, as T see 
convenience. Religion must govern it. He that has not 
religion to govern his morality, is not a dram better tiian 
my mastiiF dog; so long as von stroke hiro, and please 
him, and do not pinch him, ne will play with you, as 
finely as may be, he is a very good moral mastifF; biit if 
you hurt him, lie will fly in your face, and tear out your 
throat. — Seiden, , / 

CUV. / iy 

St. Paul to the Colossians, chap. iii. ver. 1, first ad- 
viseth women to submit themselves to their husbands, and 
then counselleth men to love their wives. And since it 
was fitting that women should first have their lesson given 
them, because it is hardest to be learned, and therefore 
they need have the more time to conne it.— FwÄrr. 

CLV. I i'f 
Avoid conneciing yourself with characters whose good 
and bad sides are unmix'd, and have not fermented to^ 
gether ; they resemble vials of vinegar and oil ; or pallets 
set with colours ; they are either excellent at home and 
intolerable abroad, or InsufTerable within doors and ex- 
cellent in public : they are unfit for friendship, merely 
because their stamina, their ingredients of character are 
too Single, too much apart ; let them be finely ground up 
with each other, and they will be incomparable.— "Zratw /«•• 

CLVI. I % % ^ 
Of all the actions of a man's life his marriage does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our life, 
His most meddled with by other people. — Seiden* 

CLvii. / i'7 

Our pains are real things, and all 
Our pleasures but fantastical ; 
Diseases of their own accord 
But eures come difficult and hard. 
Our noblest piles, and stateliest rooms, 
Are but out^houses to our tombs ; 
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Citif s, tbo' e'er so great and brave, 
But mere warehouses to the grave. 
/ Our brav'ry *s but a vain disguise, 
/ To bide us from tbe world's duli eyes, 

/ C Butler, 

/ cLvm. /J"^ 

^^ An idol may be undeified by many accidental causes. 
Marriage in particular is a kind of counter-apotheosis, or 
a deification inverltd. — When a man becomes familiär 
witb I is goddess, she quickly sinks into a woman. — Ad- 
dison, i«>j 

In all cases of slander currency, ^henever the forger 
of tbe He is not to be found, the mjured parties should 
bave a rigbt to come on any of the indorsers. — Sheridaii, 

CLX. /icL^ 
It is, it seems, a great inconvenience, that those of the 
meanest capacities will prctend to make visits, though in- 
deed they are qualified rather to add to the furniture of 
the house (by mling an empty chair) than to the conver- 
sation they come into wben they visiU — Sinek. 

Pastime is a word that should never be used but in a 
bad sense : it is vile to say such a thing is agreeable, be- 
cause it helps to pass the time away. — Sheiutone, 

CLXII. /^-^ 

Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold ; and he who uses 

it rightly, is more like a god than a man : but the English, 

who are the most subject, of all other people, to melau- 

choly, are, in general, very liberal and excellent feeJers. 

CLXIII. /^^' 

It was säid of one wbo preached very well, and lived 

very ill, " that when he was out of tbe pulpit, it was pity 

he should ever go into it : and when be was in the pulpi^ 

h was pity he should ever come out of it.*' BmX \\i% l^^ 

s3 
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ful minister lives sermoDs. And yet, I deny not, but dis- 
aolute roen, like unskilfiil horsemen, which open a gate on 
the wrong side, may, by the virtue of their oiBce, open 
heaven for others, and shut themselves out. — Füller, 

CLXIV. /-c^ 
If we did not take great pains, and were not at great 
expense to comipt our nature, oar nature would never 
comipt US. — Clarendon, 

CLXV. / "^c^ 
One would think that the larger the Company is in 
which we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 
and subjects would be started into discourse ; but instead 
of this, we find that conversation is never so much strait- 
ened and confined as in numerous assemblies. — Addison. 

CLXVL /66 
He, wbo gives himself airs of iroportance, exhibits the 
credentials of impotence. — Lavater, 

cLxvn. /i^ 7 

There is no instance of a miser becoming a prodigal 
without losing bis intellects ; but there are thousands of 
prodigals becoming misers; if, therefore, your turn be 
profuse, nothing is so much to be avoided as avarice; and, 
if you be a miser, procure a physician who can eure an 
irremediable disorder. — Lavater, 

CLxviiL ; fc>? 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the vigils 
of the card-table, and those cutting passions which natu- 
rally attend them. Hollow eyes, haggard looks, and pale 
complexions, are the natural indications of a female game- 
ster. Her moming sieeps are not able to repay her mid- 
night watchings. I have known a woman carried off/ 
baif dead from Bassette, and have many a timr 
grieved to see a person of quality gliding by me in h^ 
chair at two o*clock in the morning, and looking likf 
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spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux. In sliort, I Dever 
knew a thorough-paced female gamester hold her beauty 
two winters together. — Guardian, 

CLXIX, /^/ 
If husbandmen preserve not the innocence of niral life, 
tbey are much to blame, for no men are so free from the 
temptations of iniquity. They live by what they caA get 
by industry from the earth ; and others, by what they can 
catch by craft from men. They live npon an estate given 
them by their mother ; and otbers, npon an estate cheated 
from their brethren. They live, like sheep and kine, by 
the allowances of nature; and others, hke wolves and 
f oxes, by the acqnisitions of rapine« — Ötwley, 

CLXX.///^ 
- That friendship's raised on sand. 



Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or Bowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne'er had been. 

Massmger, 
CLXXI. /f/^ 
Had I a careful and pleasant companion, that should 
sbow me my angry face in a glass, I should not at al] 
take it ill ; some are wont to have a looking-glass held to 
them while tbey wash, tho' to little purpose j but to be- 
hold a man*s seif so unnaturally disguised and disordered, . 
will conduce not a little to the impeachment of anger. — 
Plutarch, .^ . 

CLKXUjyZ 

Though jndgment must collect the inaterials of the 

goodly stnicture of friendship, it is affection that gives the 

cement ; and passion as well as reason should concur in 

forming a firm and lasting coalition. Hence, perhap^ it 

is, that not only the most powerful, but the most lasting 

friendships are usually the produce of the early season of 

our lives, when we are most susceptible of the warm and 

ffectiouate impressions. The connections into which we 

nter into any after period, decrease in strength, as our 
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passions abate in heat ; and there is not, I believe, a Sin- 
gle instance of a vigorous friendship that ever Struck root 
.'n a bosom chilled by yedi^^^Fitzosborne's Letters. 

CLXXIII. / 7c3 
Want of pradence is too frequent)y the want of virtue ; 
nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate for yice 
tban poverty. — Qotdsmith, 

CLXXIV. /T"^ 
A banknipt is made bv breaking, as a bird is hatched 
by breaking the shell ; ror he gaios more- by giving over 
his trade than ever he did b^ dealing in it. He drives a 
trade, as Oliver Cromwell did a coach, tili it broke in 
pieces. He is very tender aud careful in preserving his 
credit, and keeps it as methodically as a race-nag is 
dieted, that in the end he may run away with it : for he 
observes a punctual curiosity in performing his word, until 
he has proved his credit as far as it can go : and then he 
has catched the fish, and throws away the net; as a 
butcher, when he has fed his beast as fat as it can grow^ 
cuts the throat of it. When he has brought his desigu to 
perfection, and disposed of all his materials, he lays bis 
train, like a powder-traitor, and gets out of the "way, 
while he blows up all those that trusted him. After the 
blow is given, there is uo manner of intelligence tobe had 
of him for some months, until the rage and fury is some- 
what digested, and all hopes vanished of ever recovering 
any thing of body, or goods, for revenge or restitution ; 
and then propositions of treaty and accommodation appear 
like the sign of the band and pen out of the clouds, with 
conditions more unreasonable than thieves are wont to 
demand for restitution of stolen goods. He shoots like a 
fowler at a whole flock of geese at once, and stalks with 
his horse to come as near as possibly he can without being 
perceived by any one, or giving the least suspicion of his 
design, until it is too late to prevent it ; and then he flies 
from them, as they should have done before from him« 
His way is so commonly used in the city, that he robs in 
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« road, like a highwayman, and yet they will never arrive 
at wit enough to avo'ul it ; for it is done upon surprise : 
and as thieves are commonly better mounted tban those 
they rob, he very easily makes his escapes, and flies be- 
yond pursuit, and there is no possibility ofovertakinghim. 
— Butler. ^ ,_ 

CLXXV. I7i 

It is notorious to philosophers, that jojr and gnef can 
hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, that a man 
in great misery may so far lose his measure, as to think a 
minute* an hour ; or in joy make an hour a minate. — 
Tailer. 

CLXXVI. / '^i^ 

Indolence is a kind of ceutripetal fbrce. — Shenstone, 

cLxxvii. / 'jy- 

Be a pattern to others, and then all wiü go well ; for as 
a whole city is infected b^ the licentious passions and 
vices of great men, so it is likewise reformed by their 
moderaUon. — Cicero, 

CLXXVITI. / /O 
To arrive at perfection, a man sbould bave very sincere 
friends, or inveterate enemies ; because he would be made 
sensible of his good or ill conduct, either by the censures 
of the one, or the admonitions of the others. — Diogeuei. 

CLXXIX. /''f 
He vyho has opportunities to inspeci tne sacred moments 
of elevated minds, and seizes none, is a son of dulness ; 
but he who turns those moments iuto ridicule will betray 
with a kiss, and in embracing, murder. — Lavater, 

CLXXX. / 5^ ^ 
What but miracles can serve 
So great a madness to preserve, 
As bis, that ventures goods and chatteis 
(Where there*s no quarter giv'n) in battle». 
And fights v^ith money bags as bold, 
As men with sandbags did of old ; 
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Puts lands, and teneroento, and stocki, 

Into a paltry juggler's box ; 

And, lise an alderman of Gotham, 

Embarketh in so vile a bottom ; 

Engages blind and senseless hap 

'Gainst high, and low, and slur, and knap» 

(As Tartars with a man of straw 

Encounter lion's hand to paw) 

With those that never venture more 

Than they 'ad safely ensur'd before ; 

Who, when they knock the box and shake, 

Do, like the ludian rattlesnake, 

But strive to min and destroy 

Those that mistake it for fair play : 

That have their fulhams at command, 

Brought up to do their feats at hand ; 

That understand their calls and knocks. 

And how to place themselves i' th' box ^ 

Can teil the oddses of all games. 

And when to answer to their names ; 

And, when he conjures them t' appear, 

Dke imps are ready every where ; 

When to play foul, and when run fair 

rOut of design) upon the Square, 

And let the greedy cully win, 

Only to draw him further in. 

Butler'— on Gaming, 
CLXXXI./f/ 
The proverb ought to run, ** A fool and his words ar« 
soon parted ; a man of genius and his money." — Sken» 
ttofie, pta 

CLXXXIl. / IZ 
Melancholy discloses its Symptoms according to the 
sentiments and passions of the mmds it affects. An am- 
bitious man fancies himself a lord, statesman, ministei^ 
king, emperor, or monarch, and pleases his mind with 
the vain hopes of even future preferment. The mind of a 
covetous man sees nothing but his re or gpe, and looks at 
the most valuable objects with an eye of hope, or with 
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the fbnd conceit that they are already his own. A love- 
Rick brain adores, in romantic strains, the lovely idol of 
his heart, or sighs in real misery at her fancied frowns. 
And a scholar's mind evaporates in the fumes of imagi- 
nary praise and literary distinction. — Burton, 

CLXXXIir. /^3 
Fire bums only when we are near it ; but a beautiful 
face bums and iuffames, tho' at a distance. — Xenophotu 

CLXXXIV. / i ^ 
Coiild we look into the mind of a female gamester, we 
should see it füll of nothin^ but trumps and mattadores. 
Her slumbers are haunted with kings, queens, and knaves. 
The day lies heavy upon her tili the play-season returns, 
when for half a dozen hours together all her faculties are 
employed in shuffling, cutting, dealin^, and sorting out a 
pack of Cards, and no ideas to be discovered in a soul 
which calls itself rational, excepting little Square figures 
of painted and spotted paper. — Ouardian. 

CLXXXV. /fr 
Come, come, sweet love l 
Do not in vain adorn 
Beauty's grace, that should rise 
Like to the naked morn. 
lilies on the river's side, 
And fair Cyprian,flow*rs newiy blown, 
Ask no beauties but tbeir own. 
Ornament is nurse of pride. 

From Efiglantfs HtUcon. 

CLXXXVI, / oL) 
Idlers cannot even find time to be idie, or the Indus* 
trious to be at leisure. We must be always doing, of 
luiTering. — Zimmerman, ^ ^ 

CLXXXVII. / ^ 

Eveiy county of Great Britain bas one hundred er 

more of fox hunters., who roar instead of speaking ; there- 

fore, if it be true, that we women are also given to u 

greater fiuency of words than is necessary, sure slt^Üv^X 
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disturbs but a room or a family, is more to be tolerated 
Ihan one vfho draws together whole parishes and coun- 
lies, and sometimes (with an estate that might make him 
the blessing and ornament of the world around him) has 
no other view and ambition, but to be an auimal above 
dogs and horses, without the relish of any one enjoyment 
which is peculiar to the faculties of human nature. 1 
know it will here be said, that, talking of mere country 
squires at this rate, is, as it were, to write against Va- 
lentine and Orson. To prove any thiug against the räce 
of men, you must take them as they are adorned with 
education ; as they live in courts, or have received In- 
structions in Colleges. — Tailer. 

CLXXXVIIL li% 
That wealth that bounteous fortune sends 
As presents to her dearest friends, 
Is oft' laid out upon a purchase 
Of two yards long in parish churches, 
And those too happy men that bought it 
Had liv'd, and happier too, without it. 

.- jBui/er. 

CLXXXIX. 11^ 
The learned Vossius says, bis barber used to comb bis 
head in iambics. And indeed, in all ages, one of this 
useful profession, this order of cosmetic philosophers, has 
been celebrated by the most eminent hands. You see 
the barber in Don Quixote is one of the principal charac- 
ters in the history. — Steele, 

CXC./f^ 

He that sips of many arts, drinks of none. However, 
we must know, that all learning, which is but one grand 
science, hath so homogeneall a body, that the parts there- 
of do with a mutuall service relate to, and comniunicate 
strength and lustre each to other. Our artist knowing 
language to be the key of learning, thus begins — 

His tongue being but one by nature, he gets cloven by 
art and industry. Before the confusion of Babel, all tlj^^ 
World was one continent in language : since divided \f 
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jeveraü tongnes, as aeverall ilands. Grammar is the ship, 
by benefit vhereof we passe from one to aoother. Uis 
mother-tongiie \?as like the dull music of a monochord, 
vvhich by study he turDs into the harmony of severall in- 
struments. — Füller, 

CXCI. /f"/ 
LogiciaDs use to clap a propositioQ, 
As justices do criminals in prison. 
And in as learn'd authentic nonsense writ 
The names of all their moods and figures fit : 
For a logician's one that has been broke 
To ride and pace bis reason by the book. 
And by their ruies, and precepts» and examples, 
To put bis \?its into any kind of trammels. 

Butler. 

cxcii. /a X 

All play-debts must be paid in i^ecie, or by an equi- 
valent. Ihe man that plavs beyond bis income pawns bis 
estate : the woman must find out something eise to mort- 
gage, "vhen her pin-mone3r is gone : the husband has bis 
lands to dispose of, the wife her person. Now when the 
female body is once dipped, if the creditor be very impor- 
tunate, I leave my readers to consider the consequences. 

cxcili./ yo . 

Satires and lamjKMDS on particular peoptle circulate 
more by giving copies in confidence to the friends of the 
parties, than by pnnting them. — Sheridan, 

CXCIV. i^lrr 

Three days of uninterrupted Company in a vebicie, will 
make you better acquainted with another, than one hour's 
conversation with him every day for three years.— Za- 
vater, ,q .^ 

Segrais has distinguished the readers of poetry accord- 
in^ to their capacity of judging, into three classes. [He 
might have said the same of \?riter8 too, if he had 
pleased.] " In the lobest form he places tbose whom 

F 
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he calls Les Petits Esprits, such things as our upper- 
gallery audience in a playhouse ; who llke nothing but 
the husk and rind of wit, and prefer a ouibble, a conceit, 
an epigram, before solid sense and elegant expression. 
These are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for 
parliament-nien, we know already who would carry it. 
But though thev made the greatest appearance in the 
field, and cried the loudest, the best of it is, they are but 
a sort of French huguenots, or Dutch boors, brought over 
in herds, but not naturalized ; who have not ]ands of two 
])ounds per annum in Pamassus, and therefore are not 

})rivilegcd to poll. Their authors are of the same level, 
it to represent them on a mountebank's stage, or to be 
masters of the ceremonies in a bear-garden ; yet these are 
they who have the most admirers. But it often happens, 
to their mortification, that as their readers improve their 
stock of sense (as they may by readin^ better books, and 
by con versa tion with men of judgment) they soon forsake 
them^'—Dryden. 

^r-^ CXCVI./^4? 

ISimiles, drawn firom odd circuiiistances and effects 
strStngely accidental, bear a near rdation to false wit. 
The best instance of the kind is that celebrated line of 
Waller: 

'* He grasp'd at love, and fiU'd his band with bays." 
^ . ShenaUme 
CXCVII. /^7 
Beautv is but a vain and doubtf^il 'good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddeoly ; 
A flower that dies, when first it 'gins to bud ; 

A brittle glass, that*8 broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as eoods lost are seid or never found, 
As faded gloss oo rubbing will refresh, 

As flowers dead lie wither'd on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress. 
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So beauty blemish*d ouce, for ever's lost. 
In spite of physic, paiating, pain, tnd co8t. 

Skahtpeart, 

CXCVIII. /^^ 

Human nature is the same in all reasonable creatures ; 
and whatever falls in with it, will meet admirers amongst 
readera of all qaalities and conditions. Moliere, as we 
are told by Monsieur Boileau, used to read all bis come- 
dies to an old woman, who was bis housekeeper, as she 
sat with bim at her work by tbe chimney-corner ; and 
could foretell the success of bis plav in the theatre, from 
the reception it met at bis fireside, ror he teils us tbe au- 
dience always followed tbe old woman, and never failed 
to laugb in tue same place. — Addison, 

He surelv is roost in want of anotnePi patience, who 
has none of bis own. — Lavater, 

cc. 1s^ 

A man of remarkable genius may afford to pass by a 
pieceof wit, if itbappen to border on abtue. A little 
genius is obliged to catch at every witticism indiscrimi* 
nately. — Sherutone, 

Cd. ^^/ 
Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 
Born where heav'n's inmience scarce can penetrate : 
In life's low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Thougn the same sun with all-diffusive rays 
Blush in tbe rose, aud in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the effort of bis stronger oow'r. 
And justly set tbe gem above tue now'r. 

Pope. 

ccii. Xö % 

As tbe laws are above magistrates, so are the magis- 
trttes above the people : and it may truly be said, that 
r2 
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the magistrate is a speakiag law, and the law a sil 
inagistrate.>-Cic«ro. 

CCIII. ^ ^ 3 
They tbat govem most make least noise. You 
when they row in a bärge, they that do drudgery w< 
slash, and puff, and sweat; but he that governs, 
quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir. — Selde> 

CCTV. ZD^ 
Who would believe what stränge bugbears 
Mankind creates itself, of fears, 
That spring, like fern, that insect weed, 
Equivocally, without seed. 
And have no possible foundation, 
But raerely in th* .imagination 1 
And yet caa do more dreadful feats 
Than hags, with all their imps and teats ; 
Make more bewitch and haunt themselves, 
Than all their nurseries of elves. 
For fear does things so like a witch, 
Tis hard t' unriddle which is which ; 
Set up communities of senses, 
To chop and change intelligences ; 
As Rosicrucian virtuosis 
Can see with ears, and hear with noses ; 
And, when they neither see nor hear, 
Have more than both supply'd by fear, 
That makes them in the aark see visions. 
And ha? themselves with apparitions. 
And, when their eyes discover least, 
Discern the subtlest objects best 

Butle 

ccv. / Z' 

All wit and humour, however exccllent it may l 
itself, which in the smallest degree wounds the feelinj 
another, is coarse unfeeling horse-play ; and no pe 
who possesses either piety, grace, or good manners, 
use such jests as are mordetUe* et aeuleati, bi 
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poisoned, injurioiis, or which in aoy way leave a sting 
behind thenw — Buriom, 

CCVL i^^ 
A miser grows rieh by seeming poor ; an extravagant 
man grows poor by seemioe: ndi,—-Sken9tone. 

. CCVII. 4 4/ 
Reasons are the pillars of the fabrick of a sermon, but 
similitudes are the Windows which give the best light. 
The faithful minister avoids such stories, whose mention 
may suggest bad thoughts to the auditours, and will not 
ose a light comparisoD to make thereof a grave applica- 
tion, for fear lest his poyson go further than his antidote. 
—Füller, 

ccvm. 6jO 

If our sex were wise, a lover snould have a certificate 

froro the last womau he served, how he was turned away, 

before he was received into the service of another ; but 

tt present any vagabond is welcome, provided he promises 

to eoter into our livery. It is wonderful, that we will not 

taWa footman withoat credentials fivm his last master: 

and in the greatest concem of life, we make no scruple of 

falling into a treaty with the most notorious ofTender in 

this behaviour agamst others. But this breach of com- 

merre between the sexes proceeds from an unaccountable 

prevalence of custom, by which a woman is to the last 

degree reproachable for being deceived, and a man suffers 

no k>ss of credit for being a deceirer. — Tatler, 

^ As a man's salutation, so is the total of his character« 
in Dothing do we lay ourselves so open, as in our mannet 
of meetiog and salutation. — Lavater. 

CCX.X/1!) 
> Tis not now who's stont and bold ? 



Bat who bearshuDirer best, and coldl 
r3 
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Aod he*8 approv'd the raost deserviDgy 
Who longest can hold out at starving ; 
And he that routs most pigü and cows» 
The formidablest man of prowess. 
So th' Emperor Calignla, 
That triumph'd o'er the British sea, 
Took crabs and oysters prisoners, 
And lobsters, 'stead of cuirasiers ; 
Engag'd his iegions in fierce bustles, 
With perriwinkles, prawns, and mussels, 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To Charge whole regiments of scaliops ; 
Not like their ancient way of war, 
To wait on his triumphal car ; 
But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate hts captives up. 
And left all war, by bis exampie, 
ReducM to vict*ling of a camp weil 

Butkr 

ccxi.;j// 

Instead of whining complaintsconcerning the imagined 
:.nielty of their mistresses, if poets would address the 
sanie to their muse, they would act more agreeable to 
nature and to truth. — Shenstone, 

ccxu.j:/X 

Judge we by nature ? habit can efface, 
Int'rest o'ercome, orpolicy take place. 
By actionsl those uncertainty divides ; 
By passionsT these dissimulation hides. 
Opinions? they still take a wider ränge : 
Fmd, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
Manners with fortunes, humours tum with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

CCXIII. Ä/3- *'^'' 

Perhaps a rhymer is as necessary among servants of a 
house, as a dobbin with his bells at the head of a team. 
^SwiJV 8 Advice to a Young Pott» 
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ccxiv.«5/y-- 

ay flatter himself as he pfeases $ bat be will 
le women bave more underetanding in their 
tban we bave, and women of spirit are not to 

monrners. He that can keep bandsomely 
I, and Support tbe carriage of a companion to 
, is mucb more likely to prevail, than he who 
tbe whole relisb of bis lue depends upon her. 

therefore, divert your mistreas ratber than *" ^ 

CCXV. i/^' \ ^ 

D bigoted to anf custom, as to worsbip it at 
of tnith. All f custom that goes on in coo- 
cftstoms are n4 ^i^e beneficial to us. — Zim- 

ccxvi. Ä/^ / r, \ 

of a lover is no stronger tban tbe word of ^/ «-^ y 
y are botb tbe confinners of false reckoninga. 
re. 

CCXVII. ^//^ 

lould not be continually tbundering instruc- 
e ears of bis pupil, as if be were pouring it 
unnel, but, alter baving put tbe lad, like a 
, on a trot, before bim, to observe bis paces, 
it he is able to perform, should, according to 
if bis capacity, induce bim to taste, to distin- 
> find out things for himself; sometimes open- 
, at other times leaving it for bim to open ; 
ing or increasing bis own pace, accommixlate 
to tbe capacity of bis pupit. — Montaigne, 

CCXXlU.Jl/^ 
id of John Lilbum, while living, by Judge 
That if tbe world was emptied of all but bim* 
n would quarrel with John, and John with 
pirbicb part of bis character gave occasion foi 
lg lines at bis deatb :•— j 
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Is John departed, and is Lilburngonel 
T'arewell to both, to lilbum and to John. 
Yet, being dead, take this advice from me, 
Let them not both in one grave bury'd be : 
Lay John here, and Lilburn thereabout, 
For if they should both meet Ihey would fal! out. 

Ab/tf« f Butler' B HudibroM. 

CCXlX.^/f 
It seems with wit and good-nature, " Vtram horum 
mavis accipe." Taste and good-nature are universally 
connected. — Shenatone, 

The hoiirs of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, 
as those of a fool are by his passious. The time of the 
one is long, because he does not know what todo with it; 
so is that of the other, because he distinguishes every 
moment of it with usefui or ainusing thoughts ; of, in 
other words, because the one is always wishing it away, 
and the other always enjoying it. — Additon, 

CCXXI. ^2/ 
like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squirrels in a 
chain, ambitious roen still climb and climb, with great 
labour, and incessant anxiety, bnt never reach the top« — 
Burton, l . 

ccxxii. 2ZX 

The great dealers in this world may be divided into 
the ambitious, the covetous, and the Toluptuous ; and that 
all these men seil themselves to be slaves, though to the 
vulgär it may seem a Stoical paradox, will appear to the 
wise so piain and obvious, that tliey will scarce think it 
deserves the labour of argumentation. — Cowley, 

CCXXIII. ^Z3 
A translaior dyes an author, like an old stufT, into a 
new oolour, but can never give it the lustr^ of the first 
tincture ; as silks that lu« twice dyed lose their f^maMi 
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and never receive a fair colour. He is a small factor, 
that Imports books of the growth of ODe laDgnage iDto 
another, but it seldom turns to accouot ; for the commo- 
dity is perishable, and the finer it is, the worse it endures 
transpoFtation ; as the most delicate of Indiau fruits are 
by DO art to be brought over. Nevertheless he seldom 
fails in bis purpose, which is to please himself and give 
the World notice that he understands one language more 
tban it was aware of ; and that done, he makes a saviag 
return. He is a Truchman, that interprets between 
learned writers and gentle readers, and uses both how he 
pleases ; for he commonly mistakes the one, and misiu- 
forms the other. If he does not perfectly understand the 
füll meaning of his author as well as he did himself, he is 
but a copier, and therefore never comes near the mastery 
of the original ; and his labours are like dishes of meat 
twice drest, that becoroe insipid, and lose the pleasant 
taste they had at first. He differs from an author as a 
Bddler does from a musician, that plays other men's com- 
positions, but is not at)le to make any of his own. AH 
his studies tend to the min of the interests of linguists ; 
for by making those books common that were under- 
stood but by few in the original, he endeavours to make 
the rabble as wise as himself without taking pains, and 
prevents others from studying languages, to understand 
that which they may know as well without them. — 
Butler, n ^ lL 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures 
all, and him least who is indifferent about all. — Lavater, 

CCXXV. ii^^^ ^v 

^ There is no rule in the world to be made for writing \ 
letters, but that of being as near what you speak face to ' . 
few?e as you can ; which is so great a truth, that I am of / [^ 
opinion, writing has lost more mistresses than any one 
mistake in the whole legend of love. — Steele, 

V. CCXXVI. 7' iL, 

As a walled town is more worthier than a village, so it 
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the forehead of 'a*vmarried man inore honourable than tbe 
bare brow of a bachelor. — Skakspemre. 

ccxxvii. i 2 y 

Some men make a womanish complaint» tbat it is a 
great mUfortune to die before our time. I would ask 
what time t Is it that of nature 1 Bat she, indeed, bas 
lent US life, as we do a sum ofmoney, only no certain da^ 
it fixed for paymeot. What reason then to complain, if 
ahe demands it at pleasure ; since it was on tbis condi- 
tion you received it. — Cicero, 

ccxxvm. jZZt> 

^ A virtuous woman sbould reject the firat offer of mar- 
riage, as a good maa does that of a bisboprick ; but I 
would advise neither the one nor the other to persist in 
refasing what they secretly approve. — Addison, 

CCXXIX. a <if 
A man of wit, who is natorally proud, abates nothing 
of bis pride or stifTness for beine poor ; on the contrary, 
if any thing will soften him, and render bim more pliant 
and sociable, it is a little prosperity. — Bruyere, 

ccxxx. i J ^^ 

Every good poet includes a critic ; the reverse will not 
hold. — Shentione. . . , 

CCXXXI. 5vV 
— — As old sinners have all points 
O' th' compAss in their bones and loints, 
Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 
And, better than by Napier*s bones, 
Feel in their own the age of moons; 
So guilty sinners, in a State, 
Can by their crimes prognosticate. 
And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a show'r of ra^o. 

Buile*. 
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ccxxxu.2^Z 

Love is ezactlv like war, in thib ; that a loldier, though 
he hat eacaped three weeks complet« o' Saturday night — 
may nevertneless be sbot through his beart on Sunday 
moruing. — Sterne, 

ccxxxm. 2 33 

Some men are roore beholdea to tbeir bitterest ene- 
mies, tban to friends who appear to be sweetness itself. 
The former frequently teil the truth, but the latter nevtr. 

"""*'■ CCXXXIV. '^ ^ */ 

The creditor, whose appearance gladdens the hfart of 
a debtor, may hold his Dead in sunbeams, and his foot 
on storms. — Lavater, ^ 

ccxxxv. Hj 5 S' 

A too idly reserved man, is one that is a fool with dis- 
cretion, or a stränge piece of politician, that manages the 
State of himself. His actions are his privy Council, 
w herein no man must partake beside. He speaks under 
rule and prescription, and dares not show his teeth 
without Machiavel. Ue ccnverses with his neighbour as 
he would in Spain, and fears an inquisitive man as mnch 
as the inquisition. He suspects all questions for exami- 
nations, and thinks you would pick something out of him, 
and avoids you. He delivers you common matters with 
great conjuration of silence, and whispers you in the ear 
acts of parliament. You may as soon wrest a tooth from 
him as a paper, and whatsoever he reads is letters. He 
dares not taiK of great men for fear of bad coroments, and 
he knows not how bis words may be misapplied. Ask 
his opinion, and he teils you his doubt ; and he never 
hears any thing more astonishedly than what he knows 
before. His words are like the cards at primivist, here 6 
is 18, and 7, 21 ; for tbey never signify what the^ 
sound ; but if be teil you he will do a thing, it is 
much as if he swore he would not. He is one, in- 
deed, that takes all men to be craftier than tbey are, 
and puts himself to a great deal of affliction to hinder 
theur plots and designs, where they meau fre^V^. W^ 
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has been long a riddle himself, but at last finds (Edipus' ; 
fbr bis over-acted dissimulation discovers him, and m«n 
do with him as they would with Hebrew letters, speli hian 
backwards, and read him. — Bishop Emrie, 

ccxxxvi. 2 3^ 

If the master takes no account of bis servants, tbey 
will make small accoüot of him, and care not what ibej 
spend, who are never brought to an ZM^iU-j^ulUr, 

CCXXXVIl. i 3 7 
The darts of love, like lightning, wouna within. 
And, tho' they pierce it, never hurt the skin ; 
They leave no marks behind them where they fly, 
Tho* thro' the tend'rest part of all, the eye. 

CCXXXVIII. -63 8 

As ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep fools 
at a distance, so good breeding is an expedient to make 
fools and wise men equals. — Steeie, 

CCXXXIX. Z-J^ 
The difference there is betwixt honour and honesty, 
seeros to be chiefly the motive : the mere honest mau does 
that from duty, which the man of honour does for the 
sake of character. — Shenstone, 

ccxL. :!^y 

The scholars of modern times, perceiving how unpro- 

f»tious the study of poetry, and other elegant and sub- 
ime Sciences, generally prove to the acquisition of 
\\ealth, now sordidly apply their minds to the more 
gainful employments of law, physic, and divinity. The 
prospect of lucre is now the onl^ Stimulus to leaming ; 
and he is the deepest arithmetician, who can count the 
greatest number of fees ; the truest geometrician, who 
can measure out the largest fortune; the most perfect 
astrologer, who can best tum the rise and fall of others' 
Stars to bis own advantage ; the ablest optician, who can 
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iDost reflect upon himself the beneficial beams of great 
men's favours; the most ingenious mechanic, who can 
raise himself to the bighest point of preferment ; and the 
soundest theologian, who cao preacb himself iDto an ex- 
cellent living. — Button, 

CCXLI.1V/ 
Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny ; Plato, a 
privilege of nature ; Theophrastus, a silent cheat ; Theo* 
critus, a deli^htful prejudice ; Carneades, a solitary king* 
dorn ; Domitian said, that nothing was more grateful ; 
Aristotle affirmed, that beauty was better than all the let- 
tera of recommendation in the world : Homer, that 'twas 
a giorious gift of nature ; and Ovid, alluding to him, calla 
it a favour bestowed by the gods.'-#Voin the ItaUan, 

A man endowed with great perfections, without good- 
breeding, is like one who has his pockets füll of gold, but 
always wants change for his ordinary occasions.--nS/ee/f. 

CCXLIII. f V\^ 
Thus much the poet must necessarily borrow of the philo- 
sopher, as to be master of the common topics of morality. 
He must at least be speciously honest, and in all appear- 
ance a friend to virtue tliroughout his poem. The eood 
and wise will abate him nothing in this kind. Ana the 
people, though corrupt, are, in the main, best satistied 
with this conduct. — Skafteshmy. 

CCXUV. 1^4^ 
Each heart is a world of nations, classes, and indivi- 
duals ; füll of friendships, enmities, indifferences ; füll o f 
being and decay, of life and death ; the past, the present, 
and the future ; the Springs of health and engines of dis- 
ease ^ &ere jov and grief, hope and fear, love and hate, 
flncMfate, and toss the sullen and the gay, the hero and 
>he coward, the giant and the dwarf, deformity aud 
beauty, on ever-restless waves. You find nW m^vu 

Q 
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jfowaeli tkat t(m tarn find withou 
racterofy<mr fric»ds witkin. Ix 
to jtmt eztcradi «so ; miid your 
as cmiy» as üiTetcnte, as irrecoT; 
oat ; tlie world tihat sarnxinds y 
the World, and of ite fenns within 
are jonrself, so miidi brigbter are 
More pollated yomr encmies. Be 
kBow 3M»«ne}f periecdy, you have r 
stateiDCBt of tlMMO that bare ever • 



c. 



CCXLV. 
Honesly conplcd to beanty, is to 
iQ sogar. — SJkmkapmn. 

CCXLVI. 
Nor can tbe rigoarousest cu. 
P^vail, «lies to make us \ 
Wbo stül Ibe liarsker we ai . 
Are fkrtber off from b'ing v-. 
And scorn f abate, for any 
The least ponctilios of our ^ 
Forte does bat whet oor wi' 
Arts, bom with ns, for rem* 
Wbich all yoor politics, as 
Had ne'er been able to det( 
For, wheo ye Ve try'd all s 
What fools do we make of y 
Whiie all the favours we aii 
Are but to girt you with the 
To figbt ouj battles in our st 
And have your brains beat 
Butler^ — Lady*s . 

CCXLVII. 

(T^ is bnt too often the fale of sc! 
poorT] Many of them are driven i 
from grasshoppers into humble b< 
^nto wasps, and from wasps into 
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( their mules to satisfy their liunoer-starved paunch 
es, and get a meal*8 meat : their abilities and knowletlge 
only serviog them to curse their fooleries with better 
grace. They have störe of gold, without knowin^ how to 
tum it to advantage ; aod, like the innocent Indians, are 
drained of their riches without receiring a siiitable re- 
ward. — Burion» 

cjcxLviii. a<^S 

The good advocate not oaely hearet but ezamtnes bis 
dient, and ptocbeth the cause where he fears it is foun- 
dred. For many clients in telling their case, rather plead 
than relate it, «o that the advocate hears not the true stafe 
of it, tUl opened by the adverse party. Surely, the iaw- 
^er that fills hiraielf with iiMtructions, will travell longest 
in the cause without tiring. Others that are sc quick in 
searching, seldoin searche to the quicke ; and those mira- 
culous apprehenstons who nnderstand more than all, be- 
fore the cfient hath told hälfe, runne without their errand, 
and will retum without their answer. — FuUer. 

CCXLIX. 2^f 
A good mlen in a conrt will carry a mm greater lengths 
than a good understanding in any other place. We see a 
World of pains taken, and the best years of life spent in 
collecting a set of thoughts in a College for the conduct of 
life, and, after all, the man so aualified shall hesitate in 
bis Speech to a good suit of clotties, and want comroorj 
secse before an agreeable woman. Hence it is, that 
wisdom, valour, justice, and learnin?, cannot keep a mau 
in countenance tnat is possessed with these excellences, 
if he wants that inferior art of life and behaviour, calied 
good-breeding^ — Steele, 

CCL. JL ^ ■> 
It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked 
bottles; the less they have in them, the more noisethev 
ttiake in pouring it ont. — Pope. 
r.2 
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ccu. 2^"/ 

(Love.) I, forsootb, in love ! I, that have been love's 

whip ; . 
A very beadle to a humorous sigh : 
A critic ; naj, a night-watch constable; 
A domineering pedaot o'er the boy^ 
Than whom no mortal so magui6cent ! 
This wimpledy wining, purblind, wayward boy ; 
This senioT-juDior, giant-dwarf, Don Cupid ; 
Regent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereign of iighs and gro^ns, 
liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 
• • • • . • 

Sole Imperator and great general 

Of trotting paritors. — O nny little heart. — 

And I to be a corporal of bis field, 

And wear bis colours like a tumbler's boop ! • 

Wbat ] I! I love ! I sue ! I seek a wife ! 

A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Still a repairing : ever out of frame ; 

And never going aright, being a wateh, 

But being watch*d that it may still go right ? 

Shakspeare, 

CCLII. J2J'^ 
Our minds are of such a make» that they naturally give 
themselves up to every diversion whicb they are mucb 
accustomed to, and we always find that play, when fol- 
lowed with assiduity, engrosses the whole woman. She 
quickly grows uneasy in her own family, takes but little 
pleasure in all the domestic innocent endearments of life, 
and grows more fond of Pam, than of her husband. — 
Guardian, 

CCLIII. '^ 
Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the füll ex^ent oiF 
his several wishes, he must immediately feel himself miser- 
'^. Tt is one species of despair to have no room to 
pooT^jr any addition to one's nippiness^ His following 
from gYt tben be to wish he had some fresh object for hi» 
into was^ 
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wishes : a strong arguroent thai our minds and bodiet 
were both meant to be Cm- ever u:tive. — Sh enstone, 
CCLI\7. 

Scholara cannot avoid th^ pain/ul and alarming 
recoilection, that in this race for Hterary fame, " many 
are called, but fewchosen ;" and that the high distinction 
which accompanies the character of a real scholar, depends 
inore upon nature than art : all are not' equally cap^le 
and docile ; ex omtii ligno non fit Mercurius, VKjngs 
may create majors, knights, barons, and otherofficere]iDut 
cannot make scholars, philosophers, artists, orators, and 
poetä. — Burton. 

CCLV. 

A young raw preacher is a bird not yet fledged, that 
hath hopped out of bis nest to be chirping on a hedge, and 
will be straggling abroad at what peril soever. The pace 
of bis sermon is a füll career, and ne runs wildly over hill 
and dale> tili the clock stop him. The labour of it is 
chiefly in bis lungs ; and ibe only thing he has made in it 
bimself, is the faces. His action is Sil passion, and bis 
Speech interjections. He has an excellent faculty in be- 
moaning the people, and spits with a very good grace. 
His style is compounded of twenty several men's, only his 
body imitates some one extraordinary. He will not draw 
his bandkercher out of his place, nor blow his nose with- 
out discretioh. His coinmendation is, that he never looks 
upon book ; and indeed he was liever used to it. He 
preaches but once a year, though twice on Sunday ; for 
the stufF is still the same, only tne dressing a little altered . 
be has more tricks with a sermon, than a.tailor with an 
old cloak, to turn it, and piece it, and at last quite dis- 
guise it with a new preface. If he have waded farther in 
bis profession, and would show reading of his own, his 
authors are postils, and his scbool-divinity a catechism.— > 
Bishop Earle, 

CCLVI. 
Those aloue may be vov^hed for who are good alone. 
These who are not good alone, may be bettered by asso* 
datioii ; good Company cannot pejorate.— ^Zt'mmertiifm. 
c3 
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CCLVII. 
When you have pared away all the vanity, what solid 
and natural contentment does there remain, which may 
not be bad with five hundred pounds a yearl — Cowky. 

CCLVm. 
Every one that flatters thpe, 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy like tbe wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if Store ot crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want, 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call ; 
And with such like flattering, 
** Pity but he were a king." 

Shakspeare, 
CCLIX. 
If wit b to be measured by the circumstances of time 
and place, there is no man has generally so little of that 
talent as he who is a wit by profession. What he says, 
instead of arising from the oecasion, has an occasion m- 
vented to bring it in. Thus he is new for no other reason, 
but that he talks like nobody eise : but has taken up a 
method of bis own, without commerce of dialogue with 
other people. — Steele, 

CCLX. 
Great wits have only been preferr'd 
In princes* trains to be interr*d, 
And, when they cost them nothing, plac'd, 
Amone^ their followers not the last ; 
But while they liv'd were far enough 
From all admittances kept off. 
-A Butler. 

\y\ - CCLXI. , 

.^ '^ A moderate knowledge in the little rules of good- 
/ breeding, gives a man some ass»«^»"« «nJ «akes him 
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easy in all combanies^ For want of this, I have seen a 
Professor of a lijberflrtcience at a loss to salute a lady : 
and a most exce^entmathematician not able to determine 
wbether he should stand or sit while my lord drank to 
him. — BudgelL 

CCLXII. 
Whoever shall know himself may boldly be bis own 
trumpeter, and listen Tvith less danger to parasites and 
fiatterers, wbo, with inunoderate pruse, bombast epithets, 
glozing titles, and false eulogiums, so bedaub, applaad, 
and gild over many a silly undeserving man, that thev 
drive him quite out of his yi\t&.^^Montaigne. 

CCLXIII. 
The greatest authors, in their most serious works, made 
frequent nse of puns. ITie sermons of Bishop Andrew», 
and the tragedies of Shakspeare, are füll of them. The 
«inner was punned into repentance by the former, as in 
the latter nothing is more usual than to see a hero weep« 
\Dg and quibbling for a dozen lines together. — Addison» 

CCLXIV. 

Those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that*s slain. 
Hence timely ninning's no mean part 
/ Of conduct, in the martial art, 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 
As Citizens by breaking thrive. 
And cannons conquer armies while 
They seem to draw off and recoil ; 
Is held the gallant'st course and bravest, 
To great exploits, as well as safest ; 
That spares th' expence of time and paini^ 
And dang'rous beating out of brains ; 
And, in the end, prevails as certain 
As those that nevei trust to fortune \ 
But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 
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As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only trembüng, overthrow. 

If th* ancieuts crown'd tbeir bravest men 

That only sav'd a Citizen, 

What victory cou*d e'er be won, 

If ev'ry one would save but one ? 

Or fight endanger'd to be lost, 

Where all resolve to save the rnost t 

By this means, wben a battle's won, 

The war*s as far from being done ; 

For those that save themselves, and fly, 

Go halves, at least^ i' th' victory. 

Butler. 
CCLXV. 
If you should see a man, who were to cross from Dover 
tO Calais, nin about very busy and solicitous, and trouble 
himself many weeks before m making provisions for bis 
voyage, would you commend him for a cautious and dis« 
creet person, or laugh at him for a timorous and imperti 
nent coxcombi A man, who is excessive in bis pains 
and diligence, and who consumes the greatest pari of bis 
time in fnrnisbing the remainder with all conveniences 
and even superfluities, is to angels and wise men no less 
ridiculous ; ne does as little consider the shortness of his 
passage, that he might proportion his cares accordingly. 
It is, alas ! so nairow a strait betwixt the womb and the 
grave, that it might be calied the Paa de Fte, as well as 
that the Pas de Calais, — Cowley. 

CCLXVI. 

Surely that preaching which comes from the soul, most 
Works on the soul. Some have questioned ventriloquism, 
wben men speak strangely out of their bellies, whether il 
can be done lawfully or no : might I coin the word cor- 
diloquie, wben men draw the doctrines out of their hearts, 
sure all would count this lawfuU and commendable.— 
Füller. 

CCLXVII. 

In matters of learning and philosophy, the practice of a 

I 
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ptüling oown is far pleasaoter, and aflbrds more enter- 
tainment, tban that of building and setting up. Many 
have succeeded to a miracle, in tbe first, who have miser- 
ably failed in the latter of these atteinpts. We roay find 
a thousand engineers, who can sap, undermine, and blow 
up, with admirable dexteriw for one Single one, who can 
build a fort, or lay the platform of a citadel. And though 
compassion in real war may make the ruinous practice 
less delightful, 'tis certain that in the literate warring 
World, the sprii^ng of mines, the blowing np of towers, 
bastions, and ramparts of philosophy» with Systems, 
hypotheses, opinions, and doctrines, into the air, is a 
spectacle of all other the most naturally rejoicing. — 
Sha/tesbury. 

CCLXVIII. 

The common hnmour of all gamesters is, whilst they 
win, to be always jovial, mcrry, good-natured, and free ; 
but, on the contrary, if they lose even the smallest trifle, 
a Single hit at backgammon, or a dealin? at cards for two- 
pence a game, they are so choleric and testy, that they 
frequently break into violent passions, utter the most 
impioas oaths, and horrid imprecations, and become so 
msul that no man dare to speak to them. But, alas ! 
they have in general, especially if their stakes be 1 irge 
and excessive, more occasion to regret their winniug than 
losing ; for, as Seneca tnily observes, their gains are not 
munera /ortuH€P, sed insidüts not fortune*s gifts, but 
misfortune's baits to lead them on to their common 
catastrophe, beggary and min. — BurtorCi Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 

CCLXIX. 

It is very wonderfui to see persons of the best sense 
passing away a dozen hours together in shuffling and 
dividing a pack of cards, with no other conversation but 
what is made up of a few garae phrases, and no other 
ideas but those of black or red spots ranged together in 
difTerent Agares. Would not a man laugh to hear any 
one of hif gpeciet complaining that life is short 1 — iS^pec« 
tmtor. 



f 
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CCLXX. 
A liar beging with making falsehood amear like Utth 
andends with making trutb itself appear like falsehood.— 
Shenstone, 

CCLXXI. 

Tho' wit nerer can be leara'd, 

It may b' assiim'd, aod own'd, and eara'd. 

And, like our neblest froits, impfov'd. 

By b'iiig transplanted and remov'd ; 

And as it bears no certatn rate» 

Nor pays one penny tothe state> 

With which it turns no more t' acconnt 

ITian Tirtue^faith, and merit's wont, 

Is neither moveable, nor rent, 

Nor chatte!, goods, nor teuement, 

Nor was it ever pass'd b* entail, 

Nor settled upon tbe heirs-male ; 

Or if it were^ like iÜ-got land, 

Did never fall to a second^haiid } 

So 't is no more to be efigrdas'd> 

Than sunshine or tbe air enclot'd. 

Butier, 
CCLXXII. 
A " smart fellow" is always a«i äppellation of praise, 
and is a man of double capa'City. The true castor moold 
in which you may be sure to know him is, when bis live- 
lihood or education is in tbe civil list, and you see him 
express a vivacity or mettle above tbe way he is in by a 
little jerk in bis motion, short trip in bis steps, well- 
fancied lining of bis coat, or any other indications which 
ma^ be given in a vigorous dress. Now, what possible 
insmuation can there be, thatit is a cause of quarrel fora 
man to say, he allows a gentleman really to be what hts 
tailor, bis hosier, and bis milliner, have conspired to make 
him ! I cotifess, if any person who appealed to me had 
Said, he was <* not a smart fellow," there had been cause 
for resentment ; but if he Stands to it that he is one, he 
Iea¥es no manner of grouod for misunderstanding. Indeed 
it IS a most lamentable thing, that there shouid be a dis* 
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pute raised it|XMi a man's saying another is what hc 
piainly takes pains to be tboughU — Sieeie, 

CCLXXIII. 

An epigrammatist is a poet of small wares, whose muae 
n short-wioded, and quickly out of breath. Sbe fliei 
like a goose, tbat is no sooner npoii tbe wing, but dowa 
again. He was origioally ooe of those autbors tbat used- 
to write upon wbite walls, from wfaexice bis works being 
coUected and put togetber, pass in tbe worU, like single 
money aroong those wbo deal in smail matters. His wit 
is like fire in a flint, tbat is nothing whiie it is in, and 
oothing again as soou at it is out. 

He is a kind of vagabond writer, tbat is nerer out of 
bis way, for notbing is beside the purpoae with bim, tbat 
proposes none at all. Hi» works are like a ninning 
banquet, tbat bave mucb variety but little of a sort ; for 
he deals in nothing but scraps and parcels» like a tailor's 
broker. — Butler, ' 



^ ^ I CCXXXIV. 

yThere are no persons more solicitous about tbe presi 
Ysilion of rank, than those wbo have no rank at äll^ 
Observe the hum aurs of a country christening, and you 
will find no court in Christendom so oeremonious as the 
quality of Brentfi >rd. — Shenstone. 

^ CCLXXV, 

Wine is frequently tbe sol« cause of roelancholy, espe 
eially if it be iramoderately used ; and Guianerius relates 
a Story of two Dutchmen, whom he entertaiued in his 
own bouse, who drank so much wine, tbat in the short 
Space of a month, they both became so melancholy, tbat 
ttie one could do notbing but sing, and tbe otber sigh. 
A cup of generons wine, bowever, to üioat wbose mimls 
are still or motionless, is, in my opinion excellent ph^'sic. 
•^Burton. 

CCLXXVI. 

In this enlightened age, I am bold enough to confess, 
that we are generali^ men of untaugbt feelings; tiiat 
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instead of casting awa^ all our old prejudices, we cherisli 
them to a very consderable degree, and, to take more 
sliame to ourselves, we cherish them because they are 
prejudices ; and the longer they have lasted, and the raore 
generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish them. 
We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his 
own private stock of reason ; because we suspect that this 
stock in each man is small, and that the individuals would 
do better to avail themselves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. — Burkef . 

CCLXXVII. 
A man who publishes his works in a volume, has an 
infinite advantage over one who commnnicates his writings 
to the World in loose tracts and single pieces. We do not 
expect to meet with any thing in a bulky volume, tili 
after some heavy preamble, and several words of course« 
to prepare the reader for what follows. Nay, authors 
have established it as a kind of rule, that a man ought to 
be dull sometimes; as the most severe reader makes 
allowances for many rests and nodding-places in a volu- 
minous writer. This gave occasion to the famous Greek 
proverb, that " a great book is a great evil." — Addison, 

CCLXXVIII. 

It is a common shift to charge that npon the ingratitude 
of the receiver, which^ in truth, is most commonly the 
levity and indiscretion of the giver ; for all circumstances 
must be duly weighed to consummate the action. — 
Seneca, 

CCLXXIX. 

It is the glory and merit of some men to write well, 
and of others not to write at all. — Bruyere, 

CCLXXX. 

Words are but lackeys to sense, and will dance 
attendance without wages or compulsion: Verha non 
invita sequentur. — Swift, 
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CCLXXXI. 
• Learned men, oft' greedily pursue 



\ 



Things that are rather wonderful than true, i 

And in their nicest speculations, chuse \ 

To make their own discoveries stränge news, , 

And nat'ral hist'ry rather a Gazette 1 

Of rarities stupendous and far-fet; 

Believe no truths are worthy to be known, 

That are not strongly vast and overgrown, 

And strive to explicate appearances, 

Not as thev're probable, but as they please. 

In vain endeavour nature to suborn, 

And, for their pains, are justly paid with scorn. 

Butler, 

CCLXXXII. 
Rural esquires are to the last degree excessive in their 
od : an esquire of Norfolk eats two pounds of dumpling 
ery meal, as if obliged to do it by order : an esquire 
Hampshire is as ravenous indeyouring bogs* flesh : one 
Essex has as little mercy on calves. But I must take 
e liberty to protest against them, and acquaint those 
rsons, that it is not the quantity they eat, but the 
nner of eating, that shows an esquire. — Steele» 

; 6CLXXXIIL 

- Let princes gather 



j duRt into a glass, ano leam to spend 

leir hour of State — that's all they have — for when 

kt's out, Time never tums theglass again. 

Th^ Traitor—Shirley, 

CCLXXXIV. 

stem-monger, who without knowing any tbing of 
[]d by experience, has formed a System of his own 
Jisty cell, lays it down for example, that (from the 
■nature of mankind) flattery is pleasing. He will 
flatter. But how 1 Why, indiscriminately, 
ead of preparing and heightening the piece judi- 
]vith soft coloursy and a delicate pencil, with a 
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coarse bnish, and a great deal of white-wash, he daubs 
and besmears the piece he means to adorn. — Chesterßeld, 

CCLXXXV. 
Deem as ye list upon good cause, 

I may or think of this or that ; 
But what or why myself best knows» 

Whereby I think and fear not. 
But thereunto I well may think 

The doubtful sentence of this clause ; 
I would it were not as I think ; 

I would I thought it were not. 

For if I thought it were not so, 

Though it were so, it griev'd me not ; 
Unto my thought it were as tho* 

I hearkened though I hear not. 
At that I see I cannot wink, 

Nor from my thought so let it go : 
I would it were not as I think ; 

I would I thought it were not. 

Sir T, Wyatt — doubting his Lady*sfaUh. 

CCLXXXVI. 

VVhen I behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable distempers, lying 
in ambuscade among the dishes. Nature delights in the 
most piain and simple diet. Every animal, but man, 
ceeps to one dish. Herbs are the food of this species, 
fish of that, and flesh of a third. Man falls upon every 
thing that comes in his way ; not the smallest fruit or 
excrescence of the earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom 
can escape him. — Addison, 

CCLXXXVIT. 

Ciief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them bclh, withou tten women*« wit. 1 

Shaktpear^ 
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CCLXXXVIIL 

As riches and favour forsake a man, we discoTer him 
to be a fool, but nobody could find it out in bis pros- 
perity. — Bruyere» 

CCLXXXIX. 

Fernando. You bave, then, a mistress. 
And thrive upon her favours — but thou art 
My brother : 1*11 deliver Ihee a secret : 
I was at St. Sebastian's, last Sunday, 
At vespers. 

Francisco, Is it a secret that you went to church ? 
You need not blush to tell*t your ghostly father. 

Fernando, I prithee leave thy impertinence : there I 
saw 
So sweet a face, so harmless, so intent 
Upon her prayers ; it frosted my devotion 
To gaze upon her, tili by degrees I took 
Her fair idea, through my covetous eyes, 
Into my heart, and know not bow to eise 
It since of the impression. 

* • • • • 

Her eye did seem to labour with ä tear, 
Whicn suddenly took birth, but, overweigh'd 
With its own swelling, dropp'd upon her bosom^ 
Which, by reflection of her light, appear'd 
As Nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A sraile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 
As if they gain'd a victory o*er grief ; 
And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven. 

The Brothers— Skirletf, 

ccxc. 

Wbat is said by the chemists of their darling mercury, 
is perhaps true of every body through the whole creation, 
that, if a thousand lives should be spent upon it, all its 
properties would not be found out. — Johnson. 
H 2 
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CCXCl. 

It is a common thing to screw up justice to the pitch of 
an injury. A man may be over-nghteous, and why not 
over-grateful too? There is a miscbievous excess, that 
borders so dose upon ingratitude, that it is no easy 
matter to distinguish the one from the other : but there is 
goodwill at the bottom of it (howevei distempered) for it 
is elfectually but kindness out of the wits. — Seneca. 

CCXCII. 
Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in *' speaking their minds." A man of this make 
will say a rüde thing, for the mere pleasure of saying li, 
nvheu an opposite behaviour, füll as mnocent, might have 
preserved ms friend, or made bis fortune. — Steele, 

CCXCIII. 
Unnumber'd maladies (man*s) joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguish'd avarice still remains. 
And dreaded losses aggravate bis pains ; 
He turns with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it tili he dies. 

Johnson, 

CCXCIV. 

As the sword of the best tempered metall is most 
flexible ; so the truly generous are most pliant and cour- 
teous in Iheir behaviour to their inferiors. — Füller, 

ccxcv. 

It is hard for a haughty man ever to forgive one that 
has caught him in a fault, and whom he knows bas 
reason to complain of him : his resentment never sub- 
sides tili he has regained the advantage he lost, and 
found means to make the other do him equal wrong.— 
Brvyere. 
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CCXCVI. 

ularity and want of method are only supportablc 
of great learning or genius, who are often too ful) 
Jtact, aud therefore cboose to throw down Iheir 
n heaps before the reader, ruther than be at the 
f striuging them,-^^ddisott, 

CCXCVII. 

e is not any benefit so glorious in itself, but it may 
exceedingly sweetened, and improved by the 
• of conferrini^ it. The virtue, I know, rests in the 
the profit m the judicious application of the 
/ büt, the beauty and ornament of an Obligation, 
;he manner of it. — Seneca» 

ä CCXCVIII. 
modern (ttvice of Consulting indexes, is to read 
hebraicall^, and begin where ötners usually end. 
is is a compendious way of «ming to an acquaint- 
vith autmrs j forfauthor/ are to be used like 
3, you mu^nSok forlEe b^t meat in the tails, and 
bodies back again in thadishri Your cunningest 
(and what eise are reidenffwho only read to 
, i. e. to steal) use to cuff off the portmanteau from 
, without staying to dire into the pockets of the 
— Swi/i, I 

CCXCIX. 

;ain the favour, and hea^ the applauses of our con- 
aries, is, indeed, equally desirahle with any other 
itive of superiority, because fame may be of use 
toth the paths of life, to terrify Opposition, and 
tranquillitj ; but to what end shall we be the 
^s of mankmd, when we can no longer receive any 
s from their favour 1 It is more rea^onable to wish 
utation, while it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon 
ipon bis companions to give him for present use the 
und garlands which they purpose to bestow upoo 
nh,-^ohns<m. 

u3 
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themselves, and in persons who are but the fewest removet 
trom them. In short, cunning is onl^ the mimic of dis- 
cretion, and may pass upon weak men, m the same manner 
as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wis- 
dorn. — Addison, 

CCCXVI. 

As the most forward bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 

Is turn'd to foHy. 

Shakspeare, 
CCCXVII. 
He that does good to another man, does also good to 
himself ; not only in the consequence, but in the very act 
of doing it ; for the consoience of well-doing is an ample 
reward. — Seneca, 

CCCXVIII. 
In love, the state which fills the heart mth a degree of 
soÜcitude next that of an author, it has beeo held a maxim, 
that success is most easily obtained by indirect and un* 
perceived approaches ; he who too soon professes himself 
a lover, raises obstacles to bis own wishes, and those 
whom disappointments have taught experience, endeavour 
to coDceal their passion tili they believe their mistress 
wishes for the discovery. The same method, if it were 
practicable t6 writers, would save many complaints of the 
severity of the age, and the caprices of criticism. If a 
man could glide imperceptibly into the favour of the pub« 
Hc, and only proclaim bis pretensions to literary honours 
when he is sure of not being rejected, he might com- 
mence author with better hopes, as his failings might 
escape contempt though he shall never attain much re- 
gard. — Johnson, > 

CCCXIX^ 
You may take my word, that nine parts in ten of a 
tnan's sense or his nonsense, bis successes and miscar- 
riages in this world depend npon their motions and acti - 
v[ty,j and the different tracks and trains you put them 
into, so that when they are ouc<»4eta going, whether 
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right or wrong, 'tis not a halfpenny matter ,-^away they 
go clattering like hey-go mad ; and by treading the same 
Steps over and over again, they presently make a road of 
it, as piain and as smooth as a garden-walk, which, wheo 
they are once used to, the d — l himself sometimes shall 
not be able to drive them off it. — Sterne, 



CCCXX. 
Love looks aloft, and laughs to scorn all such as griefs 

annoy, 
The more extreme their passions be, the greater is his 

Thus Love, as victor of the field, triumphs above the rest. 
And joys to see his subjects lie with living death in 

breast ; 
But dire Disdainlets drive a sbaft, and galls thisbragging 

fool. 
He plucks his plumes, unbends his bow, and sets him 

new to school ; 
Whereby this boy that bragged late, as conqueror over 

all, 
Now yields himself unto Disdain, his vassal, and his 

thrall. 

Hunnis, 

/ cqcxxi. * 

/ A man of the best parta and the greatest learning, if 
/ he does not know the woid by his own expenence and 
r Observation, will be very Ibsurd : and consequently very 
onwelcome in Company. | He maj say very good things ; 
\ but they will be probabl}! so ill-timed, misplaced, or im- 
\ properly addressed, thatthe had much better hold his 

V tongue. — Chesterßeld, ] 

CCCXXII. 

Most people are so unreasonable, not to say shameless, 
as to desire their friends should be what they themselves 
c&nnot attain to; ^nd expect more from them than th«^ 
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are willing to give in return. In justice, however, one 
should first be a good man himself, and then cultivate 
friendship with those of bis own character. — Cicero. 

CCCXXIII. 
All wit does but divert men from the road 
In whicb things vulgarly are understood. 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known. 

Butler. ' 
CCCXXIV. 
As there are no laws extant against ingratitude, so it is 
utterly impossible to contrive any, that in all circum- 
stances shall reach it. If it were actiouable, there would 
not be Courts enougb in the whole world to try the 
causes in. There can be no setting a day for the re- 
quitingof benefits, as for the payment of money ; nor any 
estimate upon the benefits themselves; but the whole 
matter rests in the conscience of both parties : and then 
there are so many degrees of it, that tke same rule will 
never serve all. — Seneca, 

cccxxv. 

To the passionate fondness for distifnction are owing 
vafious froiicsome and irregulär practicfesj[ ^s sallying o ul, 
into nocturaal exploits, breaking of mpfiows, siinging of 
Catches, beating the watcb, getling^^^funk twice a day, 
kilUng a great number of horsesr; withf many other enter- 
^prises of the like fiery nature ;Nior ceiiainly many a man 
'-^ !s more rakish and extravagant than he would willinglyy 
be, were there notothers to look oo and give their appro- 
bation,— /fw^Ä«.^ j 

CCCXXVI. \ 
Our forefathers and ancestors, in aU times, have been 
of this nature and disposition, that upoin the winning of a 
battle, they have chosen rather, for a sign and memorial 
of their triumphs and victories, to erect trophies and mo- 
uuments in the hearts of the vanquished, by clemency 
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y architecture in the lands which they have coo- 
. For they did hold in greater estimatioo the 
emembrance of men, purchased by liberality, than 
nb inscription of arches, pillars, and pyramids, 
to the injuries of storms and tempests, and to the 
'every one. — Rabelais, 

CCCXXVTI. 
rivate conversation between intimate friends, the 
men very often talk like the weakest ; for indeed 
dng with a friend is nothing eise but thinking 
-Addison, 

CCCXXVIII. 

pithet or metaphor drawn from nature ennobles 
i epithel or metaphor drawn from art degrades 
— Johnson, 

CCCXXIX. 

it is nature to adyantage dress'd ; 

ft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed ; 

ing, whose truth convinc'd at si|^ht we find 

ves US back the image of our romd. 

les more sweetly recommend the light, 

lest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 

rks may have more wit than does *em good, 

ies pensh through excess of blood. 

Pope, 

cccxxx. 

Bin cannot possess any thing that is better than a 
Oman, nor any thing that is worse than a bad one. 
mides, 

CCCXXXI. 

passions and desires, like the two twists of a rope, 
fy mix one with the other, and twine inextricably 
he heart ; producing good, if moderately indulged ; 
tain destraction, if suffered to become inordinate, 
ton. 



i 
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CCCXXXII. 

Egotism is inore Hke an offence than a ccime ; tho' 'tb 
allowable to speak of yourself, provided nothing is ad* 
vanced in favour: but I cannot nelp suspecting that those 
who abuse theraselves, are, in reahty, angliog for appro* 
bation. — Zimmerman, 

CCCXXXIII. 

It is one thing to know the rate and dignity of things, 
and another to know the little nicks and Springs of 
acting. — Seneca, 

CCCXXXIV. 

There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rieh in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain ; 
Seidom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little — all in nougbt — Content, 

From mibye's Madrigals, 1598. 

cccxxxv. 

The little mind who loves itself, will write and think 
with the vulgär ; but the great mind will be bravely 
eccentric, and scorn the beaten road, from universal be- 
nevolence. — Goldsnäth, 

CCCXXXVT. 

Those have a short Lent who owe money to be paid at 
Easter.— FranAAn. 

^ CCCXXXVII. 

/ The general cry is against ingratitude, but sure the 
complaint is misplaced, it slfould be against vanity* 

. none but direct villains are capäble of wilful ingratitude ; 
but almost every body is captble of thinking he li^th 
done more than another deserv|s, while the other thinka 
he hath received less than he d^erves. — Pope. 



\ 
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CCCXXXVIII. 
The two commoD sbrines to which most men offer up 
tlie application of their thoughts and their lives, are 
nrotit and pleasure ; and by their devotions to either of 
these, they are vulgarly distinguished into two sects, and 
are called busy or idle men : whether these words differ 
in meaning, or only in sound, I know very well, may be 
disputed, and with appearance enongh ; smee tlie covet- 
ous man takes as mucn pleasure in his gains, as the volnp- 
tuous in his luxury, and would not pursue his business 
nnless be were pleased with it, upon the last account of 
what he most wishes and desires ; nor would care for the 
increase of his fortunes, unless he thereby proposed that 
of his pleasures too, in one kind or other ; so that plea- 
sure may be said to be his end, whether he will allow to 
find it in his pursuit or no. — Sir W, Temple» 

CCCXXXIX. 

There is such a combiuation of natural gifts requisite 
to the formation of a complete actor, that it is more a case 
of wonder how so many good ones are to be found, than 
why so few instances of excellence can be produced. 
Every thing that results from nature alone, lies out of the 
provmce of instruction, and no rules that I know of will 
serve to give a fine form, a fine voice, or even those fine 
feelings, which are amongst the first properties of an 
actor. These, in fact, are the tools and materials of his 
trade, and these neither his own industry nor any man's 
assistance can bestow. But the right use and applica> 
tion of them is another question, and there he must look 
for his directions, from education, industry, and judg- 
ment. — Cumberland. 

CCCXL. 

The worthiest people are the most injured by slander, 
as we usually find that to be the best fruit which th« 
birds have been pecking at. — Swift, 

CCCXLI. 
O gate. how cam'st thou herel 
Oaie. 1 was brought from Chelsea last year 
I 2 
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Batter'd with wind and weatber« 
Inigo Jones put me together. 

Sir Han Sloane 

Let me alone ; 
Burlington brought me hitber. 
Pope — to an old Oate in Chiawiek Oardens, 

CCCXUI. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are ouf 
lawful and faithful guides, in most things that relate 
solely to this life ; and, therefore, by the hourly necessit^ 
of Consulting them, we gradually sink into au iroplicn 
Submission, and habitual confidence. Every act of com« 
pliance with their motions facilitates a second coropll 
ance, every new step towards depravity is made with lesi 
reluctance than tbe former, and thus the descent to lif« 
merely sensual is perpetually accelerated. — Johnson. 

CCCXLIII. 
Lone sentences in a short composition, are like larg« 
'ooms m a little house. — Shemtone. 

CCCXLTV. 
If after all, we must with Wilmot own 
The cordial drop of life is love alone, i 

And Swift cry wisely Five la hagatelU ! 
The man that loves and laughs, must ture 



hagatelU ! f 

hs, must ture do well. | 

1 



CCC3i 

To be ambitious of true h(Aiour, of the true gloryi 
perfection of our natures, is tne very principle and if 
tive of virtue ; but to be annitious of titles, of pla| 
ceremonial respects and civil pageantry, is as vail 
little as the things are whicmwecourt. — Sherlock. 1 

CCCXLVI. ] 

I've beard old cunning stagers i 

Say fools for argumenta use wagers. i 
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CCCXLVII. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to a 
falliog column ; the lower it sinks the greater weigbt it ia 
obliged to sustain. Thus, when a man has no occasioo 
to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend hiro. Should 
he ask bis friend to lend him a handred pounds, it is pos« 
sible, from the largeness of bis demand, he may find 
credit for twenty ; and should he hurobly only sue for a 
trifle, it is two to one whether he might be tmsted for 
iwo-pence. — Goldsmith, 

CCCXLVIII. 
There is a grief in every kind of joy, 

• • • • • 

And who vrete he which would not drink annoy, 
To taste thereby the lightest dram of love. 

Oatcoigne, 

CCCXLTX. 

Some are too indolent to read an}r thing, tili its reputa- 
tioüis establisbed: others too envious to promote that 
fame which gives them pain by its increase. What is 
Dew is opposed, because most are unwilling to be t^ught : 
uid what is known is rejected, because rt is not suffi- 
ciently considered that men more frequently requue to 
^ reminded tban informed. — Johttson, 

CCCL. 

All things that arepernicious in their progress, mustbe 
^ isil cvil in their birth. Now grief, and every other passion, 
iDtfi'l if carried to an immoderate height, have undoubtedly 
a«.!" ^ery mischievous consequences ; and therefore, from their 
very rise, must be tainted with a great part of the lurking 
naischief. For no sooner is the government of reason 
thrown off, than they rush forward of their own accord ; 
^eakness takes a pleasure to indulge itself ; and having, 
»f the expression may be allowed, imperceptibly launched 
out into the main ocean, can find no place where to stop, 
-Cicero» 

i3 
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CCCU. 

Longevity ought to be highly Talued by men of piet} 
and parts, as it will enable them to be much more luefu! 
to mankind, and especially to their own country. As U 
others it is no great matter, since they are a d»grace U. 
mankind, and tneir death is rather a Service to the public 
— Cor7taro, 

CCCLII. 

I^et US begin witb the ^reat man by break of day : fo 
by that time he is besieged by two or three hundrec 
suitors ; and the hall and antechambers (all the outworks] 
possessed by the enemy : as soon as bis Chamber opens 
they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the guards 
for entrance. This is so essential a part of greatness, tha 
whosoever is without it, looks like a fallen favourite, Uk( 
a person disgraced, and condemned to do what he please 
alt the morniug. There are some who, rather than wan 
this, are contented to have their rooms filled up ever 
day with murmuring and cursing creditors, and to charg 
bravely through a ^y of them to get to their coach.- 
Cowley» 

CCCUII. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but indnstry all easf 
and he that riseth late must trot aJl day, and shall seif 
overtake bis business at night ; while laziness travelf 
slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him^ — Franklin, ^ 

cccuv. j 

To be deprived of the person we love, is a hapfl 
in comparison of living with one we hate. — Bruyerf 

CCCLV. i 

Worthy friends, ' 

You that can keep your memories to know 1* 
Your friends in miseries, and cannot frown ' 
On men disgracM in virtue. f 

BHckinä 
CCCLVI. I 

Pleasure is a necessary reciprocai no one (f^ 
does not at the same time give it. To be pW 

1 
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)ii8t please. What pleases you in others, will m general 
lease them io you. — Ckesterfield, 

CCCLVII. 

• Your hearts make ladders of your eyes. 



\ 

\ 
1 

In show to climb to heaven, wheu your devotion | 

Walks upon crutches. 

Mtusinger. \ 

CCCLVIII. \ 

Would you taste the tranquil scene ? j 

Be sure your bosoms be serene : \ 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 
Devoid of all that poisons life ; 
And much it 'vails you, in their place 
To graft the love of human race. 

Shenstone, 

CCCLIX. 

A leap mto the sea, or into any creek of sah waters, 

rery often gi?es a new motion to the spirits, and a new 

um to the blood ; for which reason we prescribe it in 

üstempers which no other medicine will reach. — Addison. 

CCCLX. 

There is nothing sooner overthrows a weak head, than 
linion of authority; like too strong a liquor for a frail 
s. — Sir P. Sidney, 

CCCLXI. 
|littering towns, with wealth and splendour crown'd j 
elds, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
kes, wbose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
ending swains that dress the flowery vale : 
De your tributary Stores combine : 
*on's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

Goldsmith» 
CCCLXIT. 
ugh sinking in decrepit age» he prematurely falls, 
Imemory records no benefit conferred on him by 
1 l'hey only have lived long, who have lived virtu- 
WSheridan* 
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CCCLXIIL 

Amung the writers of all ages, some deserve famc, and 
have it; othcrs neither have nor deserve it; some haveil, 
not deserving ; olhers, tbough deserving, yet totally miss 
it, or have it not equal to their deserts« — Milton, i 

CCCLXIV. 

To think well of every other man's condition, and to I 
di like our own, is one of the misfortanes of humaD 
nature : 

" Pleas'd with each other's lot, our own we hate." 

Burton, 

CCCLXV. 

There is something in the deportment of all our players 
infinitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of 
other nations. Their action sits uneasy upon them ; for 
as the English use verylittle gesture in ordinarycon versa- 
tion, our £nglish-bred actors are obliged to supply stage 
gestures by their imagination alone. A French comedian 
finds proper modeis of action in every Company and in 
every conee-house he enters. An Englishman is obliged 
to take bis modeis from the stage itself ; he is obliged lo 
imitate nature from an imitation of nature. I know of 
no set of men more likely to be improved bjr travelling 
than those of the theatrical profession. The inhabitants 
of the continent are less reserved than here ; they may be 
seen through upon a first acquaintance ; such are the 
proper modeis to draw from ; they are at once striking, 
and are found in great abundance. — Goldsmith, 

CCCLXVI. 

Endymion, If it be love 
To lose the memory of all things eise, 
To forget all respect of his own friends. 
In thinkiog of your face ; if it be love 
To sit cross-arm'd, and sigh away the day. 
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Mingled with Starts, crviog your name as loud 
And hastily as men i' the streets do fire : 
If it be love to weep himself away, 
When he but hears of any lady dead, 
Or kiird, because it might have been your cbance ; 
If when he goes to rest, (which will not be) 
Twixt ev*ry prayer he says, to name you once, 
* As others drop a bead, be any sign 
Of love, then madam, I dare swear he loves you. 

Araminta, O y' are a cunning boy, and taught to lie • 
Für your lord's Service : but thou know*8t a lie 
Hiat bears this sound, is welcomer to me, 
Than any truth that says he loves me not. 

The Bastoraiion — Buckingham» 

CCCLXVII. 
A man who owes a little, can clear it oiF in a very 
little time, and, if he is a prudent man, will ; whereas a 
man, who, by long negligence, owes a great deal, despairs 
of ever being able to pay : and therefore never looks into 
bis accounts at all. — ChesterßeUl, 

CCCLXVIII. 

What maintains one vice, would bring up two chil« 
dren. You may think that a little tea, or a Httle punch 
now and then, diet a little more eostly, clothes perhaps a 
little finer, and a little enter tainment now and then, can 
be no matter: but remember, many a little makes a 
xneikle ; and farther, beware of little expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship. — Franklin, 

CCCIJCIX. 

The love of variety, or curiosity of seeing new things, 
which is the same, or at least a sisterpassionto it — seems 
wove into the frame of every son and daughter of Adam ; 
we usuall^ speak of it as one of nature's levities, though 
plaoted within us for the solid purposes of carrying for- 
wards the mind to fresh inquiry and knowledge : strip us 
of it, the mmd (I fear) would doze for ever over the pre* 
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friend, rather than the indiscretion of the person who 
ooofided in him. — Addutm, 

CCCLXXVIIT. 

Ambition, that high and glorious passion which makes 
such havoc among the sons of men, arises from a proud 
desire of honour and distinction ; and when the splendid 
trappings in which it is usually caparisoned are removed, 
will be found to consist of the mean materials of envy, 
pride, and covetousness. It is described by different 
authors, as a gallant madness, a pleasant poison. a hidden 
plague, a secret poison, a caustic of the soul, the moth of 
holiness, the mother of hypocrisy, and, by crucifying and 
disquieting all it takes hold of, the cause of melaucholy 
and madness. — Burton, 

CCCLXXIX. 

Mishapen time, copesmate of ugly night ; 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 

Eater of youtti, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes,sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare: 

Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are. 

Shakspeare* 
CCCLXXX. 
Peoplc of quality are fine things, indeed, if they had 
but a little more money ; but for want of that, they are 
(often) forced to do things they are ashamed of. — The 
Confederacy — Vanbrugh» 

CCCLXXXI. 

Mankind are all huuters in various degree ; 
Tlie priest faunts a living — the lawyer a fee, 
The doctor a patient — the courtier a place, 
Though often, like us, he 's flung out m the chase. 

The cit hunts a plum — while the soldier hunts fame, 
The poet a dinner — ^the patriot a name ; 
And the practis'd coquette, though she seems to refuse, 
lo spite of her airs, still her lover pursues. 

From a Hunting Song — by Paul Whiiekeaä, 
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CCCLXXXIT. 

There is as mnch greatness of mind in the owing of a 
good turn, as in the doing of it ; and -we must no more 
Force a requital out of season, than be wanting in it. He 
that precipitates a return, does as good as say I am weary 
of being in this mao's debt ; not but that the hastening 
of a requital, as a good efiice, is a commendable disposi- 
tion ; but it is anotber thing to do it as a discharge ; for it 
looks like casting off a heavy and troublesome bürden.—* 
— Seneca. 

CCCLXXXTII. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Haie, that he, for a long 
time, concealed the consecration of himself to the stricter 
duties of religion, lest, by some flagitious and shamefui 
action, he should bring piety into disgrace. For the sarae 
reason it may be prudent for a writer, who apprehends 
that he shall not enforce his own maxims by his domestic 
character, to conceal his name, that he may not injure 
thero. — JoAnton, 

CCCLXXXIV. 

As love without esteem is volatile and capricious; 
esteem without love is languid and cold. — Adventitrer, 

CCCLXXXV. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far superior to any 
others in Europe, where plays only are acted. The great 
care our performers take m painting for a part, their 
ezactness in all the minutiae of dress, and other little 
scenical proprieties, have been taken notice of by Bicoboni, 
a gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe with no other 
design but to remark upon the stage ; but there are several 
improprieties still contmued, or lately come into fashion. 
As, for instance, spreading a carpet, (for tragedies,) in 
Order to prevent our actors from spoiling their clothes ; 
this imroediately apprizes us of wnat is to follow ; für 
läying the cloth is not a more sure indication of dinner 
Jhan laying the carpet of bloodv work at Drury-lane.— 

OoldtmUh. 



( 
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CCCLXXXVI. 

The effects of human industry and skill are easily sub- 
jected to calculatipn : whatever can be coropleted in a 
year, is divisible into parts, of which each may be per- 
formed in tbe compass of a day ; he, therefore, that has 
passed tbe day without attention to tbe task assigned him, 
may be certain that the lapse of life has brought him no 
nearer to bis object ; for whatever idleness may expect 
from time, its produce will be only in proportion to thc 
diligence with which it has been used. He that floats 
*azily down the stream, in pursuit of something borne 
aiong by the same current, will find himself indeed move 
forward ; but unless he lays bis band to the oar, aod 
increases bis speed by bis own labour, must be always at 
the same distance from that which he is foUowing.-- 
^dventurer, 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages : 

*• His poppy grows among the com." 

The halcyon sleep will never build his uest 

In any stormy breast. 

Tis not enough that he does find 

Clouds and darkness in the mind ; 

Darkness but half his work will do : 

Tis not enough ; he must find quiet too. 

Cowley — imit. Horace. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

In transactions of trade it d not to be supposed that« 
like gaming, what one party gnins, the other must nece^" 
sarily lose. The gain to eaA may be equal. If A. h^^ 
more com than he can consurne,but wants cattle ; and^' 
has more cattle, but wanU com ; excbange is gain tf^ 
each : thereby the commo/ stock of comforts in life *^ 
increased. — Franklin. f 

CCCLXXXIX. 
Wine heighteos indifference into love, love into fim-'^ 



loDsy, and jealous^ into madness. It often turns the 
good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an 
assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it makes 
vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of the 
soul in its utmost deformity. — Addison, 

cccxc. 

The thing in the world I am most afraid of is fear, and 
with good reason, that passion alone in the trouble of it 
exceeding all olher accidents. — Montaigne, 

CCCXCI. 
Give o'er thy plaint, the danger's o'er ; 
She might have polson*d all thy life ; 
Such wayward mind had bred thee more 
Of sorrow, had she prov'd thy wife ', 
Leave her to meet all hopeless meed. 
And bless thyself that art so freed. 

On a »tony'hecrted Maiden-*-Harrington, 

CCCXCII. 

To endeavonr to forget any one, is the certain way to 
thiok of nothing eise. Love has this in common with 
scruples, that it is exasperated by the lefleclions used to 
free US Ä-om them. If it were practicable, the only way 
to extinguish our passion, is never to think on it. — 
Bruytre, 

CCCXCIIT. 
All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are uneasy at 
the attainments of another, according as we think onr 
own happiness would be advanced by the addition of that 
which he withholds from us ; and therefore whatever de- 
presses immoderate wishes, will, at the same time, set the 
beait free from the corrosion of envy, and exempt us firom 
tbat vice which is, above most others, tormenting to our- 
wlyes, hateful to the world, and productive of mean 
»rtificea and sordid projects.— JoÄ7woii. 
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CCCXCIV. 

Tis the first virtue, vices to ablior. 
And the first wisdom to be fooi no more: 
But to the World do bugbear is so great 
As want of figiire, and a sroall estate. 
Scar'd at the spectre of pale poverty ! 
To either India see the merchant fly — 
See him with pains of body, pangs of soul, 
Burn through the tropic, freeze beneath the pole t 
Will thou do uothing for a nobler end, 
Notbing to make philosophY thy friend ? 
To stop thy foolish views, thy long desires. 
And ease thy heart of all that it admires ? 
Mere wisdom calls, *' Seek virtue first, be bold \ 
** As gold to silver, virtue is to gold.'* 
There, Ia>ndon's voice, " Get mouey, money still 1 
" And then let virtue foUow if she will!" 
This, this, the saving doctrine preach'd to all, 
From low St. James's up to high St. Paul ; 
From him whose quills stand quiverM at bis ear, 
To him wbo notches sticks at Westminster. 

Pope — imit, Horace, 

CCCXCV. 

Reason cannot show itself more reasonable, than to 
ieave reasoning on things above reason. — Sir P, Sidney, 

CCCXCVI. 

They course the glass, and let it take no rest ; 
They pass and spy who gazeth on their face ; 
They darkly ask whose beauty seemeth best ; 
They hark and mark who marketh mos», their grace ; 
Tliey stay their Steps, and stalk a stately pace ; 
They jealous are of every sight they see ; 
Tliey strive to seem, but never care to be. 

• • • • 

What gnidge and grief our ioys may then suppress« 
To see our hairs, which yellow were as gold, 
Now grey as glass ; to feel and find them less ; 
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ipe the bald scull which was wont to hold 
rely locks with curling sticks controuird ; 
: in giass, and spy Sir Wrinkle's cbair 
L OQ fronts which erat were sleek and fair. 

On Beauty — Qatcoigne, 
CCCXCVII. 
le, like iire, turns all tliings into itself : our ac- 
kd our friendships are tinctured with it, and wbat- 
touches becomes amiable.^ — Seneea, 

CCCXCVIII. 
h is so important and of so delicate a nature , that 
K>ssible precaution should be employed to exte* 
its violation, although the sacrince be made to 
vhich superaede its oDligatioD.*->PerdvaA 

CCCXCIX. 
e consider lavish men carefully, we shall find it 
proceeds from a certain incapacity of possessing 
Ives, and finding enjoyment in their own roinds. 
7den has expressed tuis very excellency in the 
Ler of Zimri : 

so Tarious that he seem'd to be 
e, but all mankiud*s epitoroe. 
I opinion, always in the wrong, 
k'ery thing by Starts, and nothing long ! 

the couree of one revolviog moon, 
[lymist, fiddler, statesman, and bufToon. 
ill for women, painting, rhymin^, drinkiug, 
sten thousand freaks, that died in thinking; 
l nnadman, who could every hour employ 
ething new to wish« or to enjoy ! 
Bnd*riug wealth was bis peculiar art, 
lg went unrewarded but desert. 

SpecUSur» 
CCCC. 
erience keeps a dearschool ; but fools will learn in 
br, and soarce in that; for it is tru«. we may give 
k3 
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advice, but we cannot f(ive conduct. Howerer» they that 
will not be counaelled, canrot be helped, and if you will 
not hear rea»on, she will turely rap yoar knuckles.-» 

CCCCI. 

Ambition thinks no face so beautiful as that which 
looks from under a crown. — Sir P, Sidney, 

CCCCII. 
Crabbed age aud youth, 
Cannot live together ; 
Youth in füll of pleasance, 
Age is füll of care : 
Youth like suramer morn, 
Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare, 
Youth is füll of Sport, 
Age's breath is short, 
Youth is nimble, age is lame i 
Youth is bot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 
Youth is wild, and age is tarne. 
Age, I do abhor thee ; 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 
O, mv love, my love is young : 
Age 1 do defy thee ; 
O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay'st too long, 

Skaktpemre, 

CCCCIII. 
It is not perhaps much thought of, but it Is certainly a 
very important lesson, lo learn how to enjoy ordinary 
life, and to be able to relish your being vnthoui the 
transport of some passiou, or gratification of some appe- 
tite. For want of this capacity, the world is fiiled with 
whetters, tipplers, eutters, sippers, and all the nnmerous 
Irain of thote who, for want ot thinking, are forced to b« 
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ising their feeling, or tasting. It would be hard 
ccasion to mention the harmless smokers of 
ud takers oi snuff.— ^/ee/e. 

CCCCIV. 

tends so much to produce drunkenness, or even 
as the frequeut use of parenthesis in conversa- 

CCCCV. 

a hard and nice subject for a man to speak of 
says Cowley : ** it grates his own heart to say 
of dis^aragement, and the reader's ears to hear 
of praise from him.*' Let the tenour of his dis- 
what it will upon this subject, it generally pro- 
vanity. An ostentatious mau will rather relate 
or an absurditv he has committed, than be 
rom talkingof his own dear persou. — Addison, 

CCCCVI. 

By yoMT father's worth if yours you rate, 

le those only who were good and great. 

your ancient but ignoble blood 

pt through scoundrels ever since the flood ; 

d pretend your family is young, 

u your fathers have been fools so long. 

in ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowardsl— 

lot all the biood of all the Howards. 

Pope, 

CCCCVII. 
is never the iess an artist for not having his tools 
; or a musician because he wants his fiddle : 
he Iess brave because his hands are bound, or 
pilot for being vpon dry ground. If I only have 
gratefuly I am so. — Seneca. 

CCCCVIII. 

dge, wisdom, crudition, arts, and elegance, 
they, but the mere trappings of »he mind, if 
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they do not serve to increase the happiness of fhe pos« 
sessor ? A mind rightly instituted in the school of philo- 
sophy, acquires at once the stability of the oak, and the 
liexibility of the. osier. The truest manner of lesseuing our 
agonies, is to shrink from their pressure — is to confess that 
we feel them. — Goldtmith, 

CCCCIX. 
Gather the rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flving ; 
And that same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow sball be dying. 

Herrich, 

ccccx. 

A young man of rank should not glide through the 
World, without a distinguished rage^ or as they call it in 
England, a hobby-horse ; that is,ßvery man of figure de- 
termines on setting out in life, in mat land of liberty, in 
what line to ruin himself : and that choice is called his 
hobby-horse. One makes the turf his scene of action ; 
another drives tall phaetons, to pop into their neighbour's 
garret Windows; and a third rides his hobby-horse in 
parliament, where it jerks him sometimes on one side, 
and sometimes on the other ; sometimes in, and sometimes 
out ; tili at length, he is jerked out of his honesty, and his 
constitueuts out of their freedom. Tis a wonder that 
with such hobby-horses as these they should still outride 
all tue World to the goal of glory. — Mrs, Cowley. 

CCCCXI. 

The intense and eager passion of ambition is not unlike 
the ardour of that which £vangelus, the piper, in Lucian, 
possessed, who blew his pipe so long, that he feil down 
dead. The ambition of Oiesar and Alexander were two 
fires or torrents to ravage the world by several ways.— 
Burton* 

CCCCXII. 
Music ! tlip e^reatest good that mortals know, 
Aod all of heav'n we have helow 
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Music can noble hints impart, 
Engender fury, kindle love, 
With unsuspected eloquence can move. 

And manage all the man with secret art. 

Addison, 

ccccxiir. 

True love can no more be diminished by showers of evil- 
hap, Ihan flowers are marred by timefy rains. —Ar P. 
Sidney, 

CCCCXIV. 

We are born to trouble ; and we may depend upon it 
whilst we live in this world we sball have it, though with 
mtermissions — that is, in whatever State we are, we shall 
find a mixture of good and evil ; and therefore the true 
way to contentment is to know how to reeeive these cer- 
tain vicissitudes of life, — the returns of good and evil, so 
18 neither to be exalted by the one, or overthrown by the 
jther, but to bear ourselves towards every thing which 
bappens with such ease and indifference of mind, as to 
liazard as little as may be. This is the true temperate 
:limate fitted for us by nature, and in which every wise 
man would wbh to live. — Sterne, 

CCCCXV. 

May never was the month of love 

For May is füll of flowers ; 

But ratber April wet by kind ; 

For love is füll of showers. 

Southwell. 
CCCCXVI. 
Flowers of wit ougbt to spring, as those in a garden do, 
from their own root and stem, without foreign assistance. 
I would have a man's wit rather like a fountain, that 
feeds itself invisibly, than a river, that is supplied by 
leveral streams from abroad. — Sw\ft, 

CCCCXVII. 
The sense to value riches, with the art 
T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
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Not meanly nor ambitiously parsu'd, 

Not sroote by sloth, nor rais'd by servitude 

To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy, magnificence ; 

With splendour, charity ; with plenty, healtb ; 

Oh ! teach us, yet unspoil'd by wealth, 

That secret rare, between th* extremes to roove, 

Of mad good-nature, and of mean self-love. 

CCCCX STIIT. 

It is safer to affront some people than to oblige them : 
fbr the better a man deserves, the worse they will speak 
of him : as if the possessing of open hatred to their bene« 
factors, were an argument that they lie ander no obliga-, 
tiou. — "Seneca, 

CCCCXIX. 

— — — Walls of brass resist not 



A noble undertaking — nor can vice 
Raise any bulwark to make good a place 
Where virtue seeks to enter 

Fietcher. 

ccccxx. 

In common cases, the general method I take to bring 
any gentleman to a patient hearing, is to entertain hiro 
with his own commendations : if this simple medicine 
will not serve, I am forced to dash it with a few drops of 
slander, which is the best appeaser I know ; for many of 
my patients will listen to that, when nothing eise can 
silence them. This recipe however is not palatable, nor 
ought it to be used but with cautiou and discretion ; I 
keep it therefore in reserve like laudanum for special oc- 
;asions. When a patient is far advanced towai-ds his 
eure, 1 take him with me to the gallery of the House of 
Conimons, when certain orators, whom I have in my eye, 
are upon their legs to harangue; and I have always 
found if a convalescent can hear that^ he can hear any 
thing.— <?w»»6er/aiirf. 
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CCCCXXI. 

A noble beart, like the sun, showeth its greatest coun- 
teAaoce in its lowest estate. — Sir P. Sidney^ 

CCCCXXIT. 

Complaisance, though in itself it be scarce reckoned in 
the number of moral virtnes, is that which gives a lustre 
to every talent a man can be possessed of. It wa:» Piuto's 
ad vice to an unpolished writer, that he should sacrifice to 
the Graces. In the same manner I would advise every 
man of learning, who would not appear in the world a 
mere scholar, or philosopher, to make hiroself master of 
the social virtue which I have here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It smooths dis- 
linction, sweetens conversation, and makes every one in 
Ihe Company pleased with himself. It produces good 
Dature and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, 
soothes the turbulent, huraanizes the fierce, and distin- 
^ishes a society of civilized persons from a confusion of 
lavages. — Addinn* 

CCCCXXTIL 

The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
The lips befitting words most kind, 
The eye does tempt to love's desire, 
And seems to say, '* *lis Cupid's fire ;" 
Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 
Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Harrington, 1564. 

CCCCXXIV. 

Projectors in a State are generally rewarded above their 
deserts ; projectors in the republic of letters, never : if 
wrong, ever^ inferior dunce thinks himself entitled to 
laugh at their disappointment ; if right, men of supenc t 
talents think their honour «ngaged to oppose, since every 
new disoovery is a tacit diroinution of their own preeuii- 
oence. — Golaarmth* 
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CCCCXXV. 
A berald calls himself a king because he has authoritj 
to hang, draw, and quarter arms ; for assuming a Juris- 
diction over the distributive justice of titles of honour, as 
far as words extend, he gives himself as great a latitude 
that way, as other magistrates used to do, where they 
have authority, and would enlarge it as far as they can. 
It is true, he can inake no lords nor knights of himself, 
but as many squires and gentlemen as he pleases, and 
adopt them into what family they have a raind. His 
doroinions abound with all sorts of cattle, fish, and fowl, 
and all manner of manufactures, besides whole fields of 
gold and silver, which he raagnificently bestows upon his 
follovi^ers or sells as cheap as lands m Jamaica. The 
language they use is barbarous, as being but a dialect of 
pedlar's French, or the Egyptian, though of a loftier 
wund, and in the propriety afiecting brevity, as the other 
does verbosity. His business is like that of all the schools, 
to make piain things hard with perplexed methods and 
insignificant terms, and then appear learned in making 
them piain again. He professes arms« not for use, but 
Ornament only ; and yet makes the basest things in the 
World weapons of worshipfui bearings. He is wiser than 
the fellow that sold his ass, but kept the shadow for his 
own use ; for he sells only the shadow, (that is the picture,) 
and keeps the ass himself. His chief province is at fu- 
nerals, where he commands in chief, marshals the trisfitia 
irritamenta ; and like a gentleman-sewer to the worms, 
serves up the feast with all punctual formality. He is a 
kind of a necromancer ; and can raise the dead out of their 
graves, to make them marry and beget those they never 
heard of in their lifetime. His coat is like the king of 
Spain's dominions, all skirts, and hangs as loose about 
him ; and his neck is the waist, like the picture of nobody 
with his breeches fastened to his collar. He will seil the 
head or the single Joint of a beast or fowl as dear as the 
whole body, like a pig's head in Bartholomew Fair, and 
after put off the rest to his customers at the same rate. 
His arms being utterly out of use in war, since guns came 
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«p, have been translated to dishes and cups, as the ao* 
cients used their precious stones, accordiug to the poet-— 
Gemmas ad poaUa transfert a gladiu, ifc. — and since are 
like to decay every day more and roore ; for since he gave 
Citizens coatsof arms, gentlemen have made bold to take 
their letters of mark by way oi reprisal. The hangman 
has a receipt to mar all his work in a moment ; for by 
nailing the wrong end of a scutcheon upwards upon a 
gibbet, all the honour and gentility extinguishes of itself, 
like a candle that is held with the flame downwards. 
Other arms are made for the spilling of blood ; bat his 
only purify and cleanse it, like scunry-grass ; for a small 
dosie taken by his prescription, will refine that which is as 
base and gross as buU's blood, (which the Athenians used 
to poison withal) to any degree of purity. — Butler, 

CCCCXXVI. 

Every spirit as it is most pure 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace, and amiable sight ; 
For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is fonc and doth the body make. 

Spenier, 
CCCCXXVII. 
It was Said of the learced bishop Sanderson, that, when 
be was preparing his lectures, he uesitated so mnch, and 
rejected so often, that, at the time of reading, he was often 
forced to produce, not what was best, but what happened 
to be at band. This will be the State of every man, who, 
m the choice of his employment, balances all the argu- 
ments on every side ; the complication is so intricate, the 
motives and objections sonumerous, there is so much play 
for the Imagination, and so much remains in the power of 
others, tbat reason is forced at last to rest in neutraliVy, 
the decision devolves into the hands of chance, and after 
a great part of life spent in inquiries which can never be 
resolved, the rest must often pass in repenting the uiine- 

L 
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cessary delay, and can be useful to few other purposei 
than to warn others against tbe same folly, and to snow, 
that of two States of life equally consistent with religion 
and virtue, he who cbooses earliest chooses best. — 
Johnson, 

CCCCXXVIII. 
The greatest loss of time that I know is, to count the 
hours. What good comes of itl Nor can there be any 
greater dotage in the world, than for one to giiide and 
direct his courses by the sound of a bell, and not by his 
own judgment and discretion. — Rabelaia, 

CCCCXXIX. 

If idleness be the root of all evil, then matrimony V 
good for something, for it sets many a poor woman to 
work. — Vanbrugh, 

ccccxxx. 

A man may smoke, or drink, or take snufT, tili he is 
unable to pass away his time without it, not to mention 
how our delight in any particular study, art, or seience, 
rises and improves in proportion to the application which 
we bestow upon it. llius, what was at first an exercise, 
becomes at length an eutertainment. — Addison, 

CCCCXXXI. 

I consider your very testy and quarrelsome people in 
the same light as I do a loaded gun, which may by acci- 
dent go ofF and kill one. — Shenstone, 

CCCCXXXII. 

Tnie virtue is like precious odours — sweeter the morc 
incensed and crushed ; — Lord Bacon, 

CCCCXXXIIT. 

Short- sighted people, I mean such who have but nar- 
row conceptions, never extended beyond tbeir own littlc 
spbere, cannot comprehend that universality of talents 
which is sometimes observable in one person. They 
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[s above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 
Ot Silken bannersover us. 

Shirley. 
CCCCLX. 
Critics must ezcnse me, if 1 coiD[>are them to certaio 
limals called asses, who, by gnawing vines, originally 
ught tbe great advantage of praning them. — Shen$tone, 

CCCCLXL 
There is do small degree of malicious craft in fizing 
Mn a season to give a mark of enmity and ill-will : a 
ord — a look, which at one time would make no impres* 
OD — at another time wounds the heart ; and like a shaft 
^ng with the wind, pierces deep, which, with its own 
&tural force, would scarce have reached the object 
imed at — Sterne. 

CCCCLXIT. 

Punning is a conceit arising from the nse of two 

rords that agree in the sound, but differ in the sense. 

1)e only way therefore to try a piece of wit, is to trans- 

te it into a different languag^e : if it bears the test, you 

\y pronounce it true ; but if it vanishes in the experi- 

tnt, you may conclude it to have been a pun. In snort, 

imay say of a pno, as the countryman described bis 

^ngale, that it is vox et preeterea nihil, a sound, and 

'ng but a Sound« — Addison, 

CCCCLXIIT. 

I reading histories, which is every body's subject, I 

I consider what kind of man are the aüthors ; which» 

ons that ])rofess oothing but mere learning, I in 

lom them principally observe and learn the style and 

Sge ; if physicians, I upon that account the rather 

\ to credit what they report of the temperature of 

, of the health and complexions of princes, of 

I and diseases ; if lawyers, we are from them to 

kice of the controversies of right and title, the esta- 

4it of laws and civil government, and the likc \ if 
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CCCCXXXIX. 

Go. soul, tbe body*s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand. 
Fear not lo toucb the best 

For truth must be thy warranl ; 
Go, since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

« • • 

Teil wit bow rauch it wrangles. 

In treble points of niceness, 
Teil wisdom she entangles 

Herself in overwiseness ; 
And when they do reply, 
Straight give them both tbe lie* 

The SouCs Errand—from Davüon's Rhaptoif 

CCCCXL. 
It is the bounty of nature that we live, but of philo- 
sophy, that we live well; which is, in truth, a greater 
beneiit than life itself. — Seneca, 

CCCCXLL 

Cheerfulness is always to be supported if a man is out 
of pain, but mirth to a pmdent man should always be ac- 
cidental. It should natnrally arise out of the occasion, 
and the occasion seldom be laid for it ; for those tempers 
who want mirth to be pleased, are like the constitutioDS 
which flag without the use of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let your precept be, ** be easy." l'hat mind is dissolute 
and ungovemed, which must be hurried out of itself by 
loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or eise be wholly inac- 
tive.— S/ecfe. 

CCCCXLII. 

A court air consists in quitting a real for a borrowed 
greatness. The latter pleases the courtier more than the 
forraer. It inspires him with a certain disdainfui nio- 
desty, which shows itself extemally, but whose pride in- 
sensibly diminishes in proportion to its distance fix>m thft 
source of his greatness*-— Afofi/e«fM^* 
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ccccxLin. 

Dt philosopher insists that no woman should 
[ more than three times in her whole life : 
aptized ; then to be married ; and lastly, to 
.. Extravagant, however, as this idea is, and 
i prison is from privacy, it may fairly he sup- 
imate, that the bighest honour of a virtuous 
rational seclusion and retreat. — Burton* 

CCCCXLIV. 

cible parliaments and Councils, to have the 
heir coUected nvisdom; but ytt necessarily 
same time, the inconveniences oS. their col- 
>ns, prejudices, and private interests. By the 
se, arthil men overpower their wisdom, and ,.. 

isessors; and if we may iudge by the acts, p| 

tdicts, all the world over, for regulating com- 
»embly of great men is the greatest fool upon 
nhUn, 

CCCCXLV. 
santest part of a man*8 lue is generally that 
s in courtship, provided bis passion be sin- 
le party beloved kind with discretion. Love, 
, all the pleasing motions of the soul, rise in 

CCCCXLVI. 

ry in their birth, some in their skilJ, 

n their v^ealth, some in their body's ibrce ; 

heir garments, though new>fangl^ ill, 

a their hawks and hounds, some in their horse 

y humour hath bis adjunct pleasure, 

in it finds a joy above the rest ; 

I particulars are not ray measure, 

>se I better in one general best. 

is better than high birth to me, 

r than wealth, prouder than garments' cost, 

delight than hav«rks or horses be | 

Aving thee« of all men's pride I boast. 

L.3 
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Wretched In this alone that thou may'st take 
All this away, and me most wretcbed make. 

Shakspearem 
CCCCXLVII. 
Do not think that your learning and genius, your wit 
er sprightliness, are welcome every where. I was once 
told that my Company was disagreeable because I ap* 
peared so uncommonly happy ; and many good housewives 
declare they do not like your leamed, bookish husbands. 

CCCCXLVIII. 
A tawdry outside is regarded as a badge of poverty, 
and those wbo can sit at home, and gloat over their thou- 
sands in silent satisfaction, are generally found to do it in 
piain clothes. — Goldsmith. 



"^ /clotl 



ccccx: 

When men who are enableß to array themselves in 

melancholy and dejected 

a sheep*s rosset, they 



clothes of gold, wander with 
/ bumility, outwardly clothed i 



rmay be fairly suspected of bei tig inwardly swoUen wit9 
arrogance and self-conceit.T*/'^ 



B trtoH. 
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I As a glass which magnifies oDJects by the approach of 

I one end to the eye, lessens them by the application of the 
t other ; so vices are extenuated by the Inversion of that 
fallacy, by which yirtues are augmented. Those faulte 
which we cannot conceal from our own notice, are consi- 
dered, however frequent, not as habitual oomiptions er 
settled practices, but as casual failures, and single lapses. 
A man who has, from year to year, set his country to sale, 
either for the gratification of- his ambition or resentment, 
confesses that the heat of party now and then betrays the 
severest virtue to measures that cannot be seriously de- 
fended. He that spends his days and nights in riot and 
debauchery, owns that his passions oftentimes overpower 
his resolution. But each comforts himself that his fifiults 
are not withoutprecedent, for the best and the wiaest men 
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EiD way to the violence of svdden temptations. — 

CCCCLT. 

men make avanity of telHng tbeir fanlts; they are 
rest men in the world ; they cannot dissemble; they 
i folly ; they have lost abundance of advantages by 
you would give them the world, they cannot help 
IS something in their nature which abhors insin- 
d constraint ; with many other insufferable topics 
me altitude.— /Strt^. 

CCCCLIL 
commission of the peace finds out the true gen- 
le faithfully dischargeth U. I say finds him out : 
lic Office is a guest, which receives the best usage 
n who never invited it. And though he declined 
e, the country knew to prize his worth, who 
e ignorant of his own. He Compounds many 
ferences betwixt his neighbours, which are easier 
1 his own porch, than in Westminster Hall ; for 
ople think, if once they have fetched a Warrant 
istice, Ihey have given earnest to follow the suit, 
»therwise the matter be so mean, that the next 
eep would have bound both parties to the peace, 
e them as good friends as ever before. — FuUer, 

CCCCLUL 

ong the rest she thought of jealousy, 

le left untouch'd to grace antiquity, 

was decipher'd by a tim'rous dame, 

ipt in a'yellow mantle lin*d with flame ; 
looks were pale, contracted with a frown, 
eyes suspicious, wandering up and down ; 

u her flew a sigh between two spring« 
t>riny waters. On her dove-like wings 
bore aletter seal'd with half a moon, 
l supencrib'd — '* this from Suspicion." 

CkaVkkiU. 
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clmiöD tbi t!öd of tliose, wbo cannot by reason and tempere 
aüce tnödenite their fortunes and prosperities.— iZaAeAdfir. 

CCCCLXXXI. 
The merry part of tbe world are very amtable, wbHe 
they di^Tuse a cheerfulness through conrersation at propel' 
seasoBS and on proper occasioas» but^n the contra^, a 
great grievance to soeiety, when they infect every dis- 
courae Yfith insipid mirth, and tum intöiidicule sncnsub- 
iecte as are not suited to it. For though laughter is 
looked upon by the philosophers as,the property of reason, 
the excess of it has been afways^ considered as the mark 
of folly. — Addison, 

CCCCLXXXII. 

• With applause, in honour to bis age. 



Dismiss your veteran soldier off the stage ; 
Crown bis last exit with distinguiähed ptaise, 
And kindly hide bis baldness with tbe bavä. 

Broome, — Conclusion ofän Epilogui* 

CCCCLXXXin. 
Credulousness is tbe concomitant of tbe first stages of 
life ; and is indeed the principle on which all instructioa 
must be founded : but it lays the mind open to impres- 
aions of error, as well as of trutb ; and, when su^ered to 
combine itself with that passion for the marvellous, which 
all children discover, it fosters the rankest weeds of 
chimera and superstition ; rooting firmly in the mind, all 
that the nurse and all that the priest have taught. Hence, 
the awful solemnity of " darkness visible,*' and of what 
the poet has denominated " a dim religious light ;" toge- 
ther with the terrors of evil «mens, of haunted places, and 
of ghastly spectres. — PerdvaL 

CCCCLXXXIV. 

A long life may be passed without iSnding a friend in 
whose understanding and virtue we can equally confide, 
and wbose opinion we can value at once for its justneii 
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icerity. A weak man, however honest, is not oua* 
judge. A man of the world, however penetratingy 
At to counsel. Friends are often chosen for simih- 
f manners, and therefore each palliates the other's 
B, because they are bis own. Friends are tender, 
QwilHug to give pain, or tbey are interested and 
to aSeDd,-—Joknstm» 

CCCCLXXXV. 
cbaracter of covetousness is what a man generally 
es more througb some niggardliness or ill-grace, in 
od inconsiderable tbings, than in expenses of any 
veace ; ^ very few pounds a year would eaae that 
r the sc^dsi of avarice. — Popt, 

CCCCLXXXVl. 

tendents on great men, ai^'well from the bomage 
accepted from them, as toe bopes whicb are ffiven 
n, are become a sort of csditors : and these debts, / 
debts of honour, oughti according to the accus-y 
maxim, to be dischargei^first. — Steele, -^ 

CCCCLXXXVII. 
tery — Delicious essence ! bow refresbing art thou ^ 
ure! bow strongly are all tts powers and all its : 
esses on thy side ! how sweetly dost thoa mix with 
K>d, and help it througb the most difficult and tor- ) 
)a8sages to tne beart ! — Sterne? / 

CCCCLXXXVIU. 
ked a poor man how he did 1 He laid he was like 
kbaU* iiways in decay.— i5uri/ir. 

CCCCLXXXIX. 
I^edies, as they are now made, are good, instructive, 
serroons enough ; and it would be a fault not to be 
iwith good tbings. There I learn several great 
; at that it is impossible to see into the wsvs of 
^% Chat punishment alwayi aUends the villain; 
m2 
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>r onrs. So traf k tite obaefration of Confiicius^ 
tftkf ^preater paixis to persuadeothers that we are 
han in eAdeayouriog to thiok ao ouiaelYes.— 

ccccxav. 

ild be thonglit a hard govemment tbat should tax 
e one>tenth part of their time, to be employed in 
e ; but idlmeas taxes many of us mach more, if 
in all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of 
with that which is spent in idle employments, 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, hy bring- 
seases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, 
B fiutcr than latloar wears, while the key often 
Iwayt briglit. — FVankHn. 

ccccxcv. 

e rose-tree u composed of the sweeteat flowciVy 
sharpest thorns ; as the heavena are sotnetimes 
sometimes overcfist, alternatdy tempest^ious and 
so is the life of man interioingled with hopes and 
ith joys and sorrow^ with plea«urea and with 
BurioH, 

CCCCXCVI. 

lould manage our thoughts in composmg a poem, 
lerds do their flowers in xnaking a ganand; 
et the choicest, and then dispose them in the most 
»lacesy where they give a lustre to eaeh other : 
feathers in Indian crowns, whidi are so roanaged 
ry one reflects a pari of its colour and gloss on 
. — Pope, 

CCCCXCVII. 

l rather never receive a kindness, than neyer 
me : not to return a benefit is the greater sin, 
to confer it is the earlier. — Seneca. 
m3 
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CCCCXCVIII. 
Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the thret 
great sources of ill manners ; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of expe- 
rience, or what, in tbe language of fools, is called knowmg 
the World. — Sw\ft. 

CCCCXCIX. 
Tis not juggling that is to be blamed, bat much 
juggling, for the world cannot be governed without iL— 
Seiden, 

D 

Great Cowley, then, (a mighty genius !) wrote, 

O'errun with wit, and lavish of bis thought : 

His tums too closely on the reader press ; 

He more had pleas'd us had he pleas'd us less : 

One glittering thought no sooner strikes our eyes - 

With silent wonder, but new wonders rise j 

As in the milky-way a shining white 

O'erflows the heav'ns with one continued Hght, 

That not a single star can show his rays 

Wbilst jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great poet ! that I dare to name 

Th' unnumber d beauties of thy verse with blame ; 

Thy fault is only wit in its excess ; 

But wit like thine in any shape will please. 

^ddisoH-~on the Poett, ^ 

DI. 

There is this difference betwixt a thankful and an un- 
thankfui man : the one is always pleased in the good be 
bas doue, and the other only once in what he has re- 
ceived. — Seneca, 

DU. 

As the fertile&t ground must be manured ; so must the 
highest flying wit have a DsBdalus to guide him. — Sir P- 
Sidney. 
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, DIU. 

LTody is a 'favourite flower both of ancient and 
im fiterature. It is a species of ladicrons composi« 

which derives its wit from association : and never 
to produce admiration and delight, Tivhen it unites 

in aelection with felicity of application. Even 
tious specimens of it move to laughter ; for we are 
ys incnned to be diverted with mimicry, or ridicu- 
imitation, whetber the original be an obiect of re- 
t, of indifference, or of contempt. A polisbed Athenian 
ence heard, with bursts of mirthful applause, the dis- 
168 of the venerable Socrates burlesqned opon the 
i ; and no Englishman can read the Rehearsal without 
ng at the medley of borrowed absnrdities which it 
>its. — Perdval, 

DIV. 
lere is scarce a vülage in Europe, and not one univer- 

that is not thus furnished with its little great men. 
head of a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of 
nee who would tyrannically force bis subjects to save 

best clothes for Sundays ; the puny pedant who finds 
andiscovered property in the polype, or describes an 
leded process m the skeleton of a mole, and whose 
l, like bis microscope, perceives nature only in detail ; 
hymer, who makes smooth verses, and pamts to our 
;ination, when he sbould only speak to our hearts ; all 
lly fancy themselves Walking forward to immortality, 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The crowd 
I them at their word. Patriot, philosopher, and poet, 
ihouted in their train. ' Where was there ever so much 
t Seen ? No times so important as our own; ages, yet 
im, shall gaze with wonder and applause !' To such 
c, the important pigmy moves forward, bustling and 
ling, and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm.-* 
!rmtM. 

DY. ^ -", 

le most positive men ate me most credulous.; since they j V / j 
believe themselves, ani^dvise most with their fellow / 
;rcr and worst enemy, t»ir own false lovc. — Pope, / 
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DVI. 
Qbjp dear» will jon. not }\^ve v^ t 
Tben take the ^^ you gitve ^e ; 
Yqu eUewhere woulcl, per^^ps, best^nr |t« 
And I would be $ls l«th to awe h ^ 
Or if you will not t^ke tfae thin^ omee ^ive^, 
Jjbt m« kill youy and t^en we uiaU be ev^n, 

Fr<^ W€Ühcr*9 Uadrigal9^\&^ 

DVU, 
The ftate of tbe pM^e^sfo- of bumUe virtuesy to the 
affecter of great excelloBGies, is that of a amall cpttage of 
■tone, to the palaoe rai^ed with ioe bv the e^ypiresf of 
Rusiia ; it was lor a tiooe splendid and iHaunons^ bot the 
first sunshine melted it to nothing. — Jo^ßfOM* 

DVIII. / 
If there be a natlon that exports jits beef and Unen» to 
pay for the importation of daret an^ porter, while a great 
part of its people live upon potatoes and wear no shirts ; 
wherein does it differ from tne sot, who lets his family 
•tarve« and sells bis clothes to bny drink t'—Fi'anklin. 

DIX. 

One principal point of good-breeding is to suit our be« 
haviour to the tlüree several degrees of men ; onr supe« 
riois« our equalSf and those below us. — Sto{ft, 

PX. 

The Frencb seldom diue uader seven bot dishes ; it is 
tnie, indeed, with all this magnificence, they seldom 
spread a cloth before the guests ; bot in that I cannot be 
angry with them, sioce those that have got no linen upoa 
their backs, may very ivell be excused for wantingit upon 
their tables. — Goldsmith, 

Dxr. 

■ If thou well observe 



The rule of no/ too muck, by temperanoe taught 
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whit thou eat'st and drink'st, seeking firom tbence 
i noorishment, not gluttonous delight, 
I many years over thy head retum : 
aayst thoo live, tili, like ripe fruit, thou drop, 
thy mother's lap, or be with ease 
ler d, not harshty pluck'd ; in death matnre. 

Milion. 

Dxn. 

le humour of turning ever;^ misfortune into a rud^- 
:, proceeds Irom wrong notions of religion, whicn, in 
^n natare, produces goodwill toward men, and puts 
oildest coDStniction upon every accident that befalls 
. In this case, therefore, it is not reHgion that sours 
n's temper, but it is bis temper that sours his reli- 
Peopie of gloomy, uncheerful imaginations, or of 
>us, malignant tempcrs, whatever kind of life they are 
ged in, will discover their natural tincture of mind 
l their thoughts, words, and actions. As the finest 
8 have often the taste of the soil, so even the most 
ious thoughts often draw something that is particular 
the Constitution of the mind in which they arise. 
n folly or superstition strikes in with this natural 
ivity of temper, it is not in the power, even of reli- 
itself, to preserve the character of the person who is 
»sed with it, from appearing highly absurd and ridi- 
is. — Addison, 

Dxm. 

le Scholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant ; the 
«opber, a'cynic ; the soldier a brüte , and every man 

DXIV. 
le good parisbioner is timely at the beginning of com- 
prayer. Yet as Tullie charged some dissolute 
le for being such sluggards, that they never saw the 
e rising or setting, as being always up after the one, 
abed befor^ the other; so some negligent peopie 
:r bcare prayera begun, or sennon ended ; tbe cou- 
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fession bckig paued before they come, tad the 
not come bobre they are paned away« — J'itUer, 

DXV. 

There are not more crtpples come out of tlie wan thaa 
diere are from great Services ; some through disconteiil 
lose their speech> some thdr memories, others their senses, 
or their lives ; and I seldom see a man thoronghly dis- 
contented, but I condude he has had the (vroni of aone 
great man. I have known of such as have been Cor 
twenty years together within a mooth of a good em- 
ployment, but never arrived at the happiness of being 
poasessed of any thing. — Steele. 

DXVL 
Rieh people wbo are oovetons, are Vke Ae cypres 
tree, they may appear well, bat aie fruitlesa; aoridi per- 
sons have tbe means to be generoos, yet some are not so, 
bat they should coasider they are omy trastees fbr what 
they poasess, and shoald ahow thor wealth to be more in 
doing good, tban merdy in having it. Hier shonld not 
reserve their benevolence forpurposes after they aredead« 
for those wbo gire not tili they die, show that they woold 
not then if they coald keep it any longer.^-iii»il«!p HmlL 

DXVTL 

A Paradise on earth isfoond, 

Though far firom valgar sight, 
Which with those pleasores doth aboand, 

That is Elysium bright. 

• m % • 

The winter here a summer ia, 

No waste is made by time ; 
Nor doth the aotomn ever miss 

The bloasoms of the prime, 

• • • • 

Those diflfs whote craggy sidet are did 

With trees of sondry soits, 
Which make roBtinoal aoagwer gla^ 

E/nbendiag with their friiHi 
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ripenin^, ready some to fall, 
ae blossom'd, some to bloom, 
^orgeous hanghigs on the wall 
some rieh princely room. 

' • • • 

in perpetaal snmmer shade, 
)llo s propbets sit, 
g the flowers that never hde, 
; floorish like their wit ; 
lom the nymphs iipon their lyres, 
le many a carioas lav, 
rith their most melodious quires» 
ke Short the loogest day. 

The Poet/ Efyshftn-^Drafiim, 

Dxvni. 

r to wealthy is as i^ain as the way to market, 
chiefly on two words, industry and fmgality ; 
tte neither time nor money, but make the betrt 
. Withont iodiutry and fmgality nothing will 
th them every thing. — Franklin, 

DXIX. 

' knowkdge is hartfiil to him who has not the 
lonesty and good-nature^ — Moniaigne, 

DXX. 
srved, that several of the sin^ng birds of oor 
7 leam to sweeten their voices, and mellow 
!88 of their natural notes, by practising under 
come from warmer climates. In the same 
would allow the Italian opcra to lend our 
sie as mach as may grace and soften it, but 
ily to annihilate and destroy it. Let the in- 
\ stroog as you please, but still let the subject 
be Ünglish. — AddUom. 

DXXL 
t more tools than workmen, and of the last 
than good. What think you of him that 
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wars which we carry on against one another, to take and 
retake the Islands that produce this commodity, he wonid 
]u)t have seen the sugar simply spotted witn blood, he 
would have beheld it entirely tinged with iu — Franklin, 

DXXIX. 
Every man in this age has not a breast of crystal for 
all men to read their thoughts throngh. Men's hearts 
and faces are so far asunder, that they hold no intelli- 
gence. — Bnekmgham, 

DXXX. 
The bendlng brow of prince's fticc, to wrath that dolh 

attend, 
Or want of parents, wife, or child, or loss of faithful- 

friend ; 
The roaring of the cannon shot, that makes the place t<^ 

shake, 
Or terror, such as mighty Jove from heaven above car — 

make : 
All these, in fine, may not compare, experience so dotl 

prove, 
Unlo the torments, sharp and stränge, of such as be i 
love. 

ff» ffttHtnSt 
DXXXI. 
I do by no means advise you to throw away your tim^^^ 
in ransacking, like a dull antiquarian, the minate and un^^^ 
important parts of remote and fabulous times. Let blocl^^^" 
heads read, what blockheads wrote. — ChesterfieltVs Le^^^'* 
ten. 

DXXXIT. 
The tailor and the painter often contribrrte to the sn^^?- 
cess of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes afle-^^* 
ordinary minds as much as Speeches; and our actors a»*^ 
very sensible, that a well-dressed play has sometin»^ 
brought them as füll audiences as a well-written or»^» 
The Iialians have a very good phrase to express this nrt 
of imposing upon the spectators by appearances; they 
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caU it the '^ Fourberia della scena/' << The knavery, or 
trickish part of the drama." — Additon* 

DXXXin* 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the Star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy Ups ana cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out e'en to the edge of doonu 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

1 never writ^ nor no man ever lov'd» 

Shaitpeare, 
DXXXIV. 
When a kiog ^ked £acUd, the mathematician, whe- 
ther he could not explain big art to him in a more com- 
pendions manner ? he was answered, that there was no 
royal way to geometry. Other things may be seized by 
might, or purchased with money, but knowledge is to be 
gained only by study, and study to be prosecuted only in 
retirement. — Johnton, 

DXXXV, 

I remember when I was a little boy, (says Swift, in a 
letter to Lord Bolingbroke,) I feit a great mh at the end 
of my liue, which I drew up almost on the ground, but it 
dropt in, and the disappointment vexes me to this very 
day, and, I beUeve, it was the type of all my future dis^- 
appointments. 

This little incident, peihaps, gave the first verong bias 

to a mind, predisposed to such impressions : and by ope- 

rating with so much strength ana permanency, it might 

possibly lay the foundation of the Dean's 8ub«&<Q^CDX 

n2 
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peevishiiest, passion, misanthropy, and final insanity 
The quickness of hb sensibilitj furnished a sttng to the 
sligfatest disappointment ; and j>ride festered those wounds 
which self-goverament wonld lostantly have healed. As 
cbildren couple bobgoblins witb darkness, every contra- 
diction of bis bumour, every obstade to bis prefierment, 
was, by bim, associated witb ideas of malignity and evU. 
By degiees, be acquired a contempt of buman nature, 
and a batred of mankiad, wbicb at last terminated in tbe 
total abolition of bis rational fisLCulties. — PertwaL 

DXXXVI. 
Gain may be temporary and uncertadn; bat ever wbile 
you lire expense is constant and certain : and it is easier 
to build two cbimnies, tban to keep one in fiiel.^ 
FrankUn, 

DXXXVII. 
— Tbe fisite of all extremes is sucb, 
Men may be read, as well as books, too modu 
To observations, wbicb ourseWes we make, 
We grow more partial for tb' observer's sake, 
To written wisdom, as anotber's, lets : 
Maxims are drawn from notions, tbese from gness. 
Tbere's some pecnliar in eacb leaf and grain, 
Some unmark*d fibre, or some varying vein ; 
Shall only man be taken in tbe gross ? 
Grant but as many sorts of roind as moss. 
Tbat eacb from oUier differs, first confess ; 
Next tbat he varies from bimself no less ; 
Add nature's, custom's, reason's, passiou's, strife, 
And all opinion's colours cast ou Ufe. 

DXXXVIII. 
A traasition from an author's book to bis conversation, 
is too often like an entrance into a laree city, after a dis- 
tant prospect. Remotely we see notbin^ but spires of 
teraples and turrets of palaces, and imagine it tne resi- 
dence of splendour, graodeur, and magnificence; but 
wben we bave passed the gates, we find it peiplezed 
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iw pmiges, dis^raced whhdespicable cottagei» 
ed with obstructionsy and clouded with »moke« 

DXXXIX. 
I will take up another's time and fortune in bis 
tiough he has no prospect of rewarding hia 
arda him, is as unjust in hi» dealin^ as he who 
oods of a tradesman without intention or abUity 

DXL. 
e gentleman is extracted feom ancient and wor- 
irentage. When a pepin is planted o« a pepia 
fruit growing thence is called a renate, a ia<Mt 
ipple, as both by sire and dämme well de- 
Thus bis blood mnst needs be well purified 
itilely born on both sides^-^Fii/far. 

DXU 

ine itroke of Cervantes, whep Saiioho, sick of 
iment, makes no answer to his comforWaf but 
:tly at his shoes and stockings. — Shenstone, 

DXLII. 
s something of oddity in the yerv idea of great- 
ve are seldom astonished at a tbing very much 
l oarselves.*->Go£c£>iiu7Ä. 

DXLin. 
calumnies, andjestsare freqnently the causesof 
y. It is Said that ** a blow with a word, strikes 
m a blow with a sword ;" and oertainly tbere 
men whose feelings are more galled b]r a 
a bitter jest,a libel, a pasquil, a squib, a satire, 
gram, than by any misfortune whatsoever.r— 

DXUV. 
be remarkedy for the comfort of honest poverty, 
ice reigns most in those who have but few good 
n3 
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qualities tc recommend them. This is a weed thal 
grow io a barrea soil. — Hugket, 

DXLV. ^ 
' One may observe that women in all ages have 1 
more pains than men to adorn the ootside of their hc 
and indeed I very much admire, that those female a 
tects, who built such wonderfui structures out c 
bands, lace, and ivire, have not been recorded for 
respective inventions. It is certain there have be 
many Orders in these kinds of building, as in those v 
have been made of marble. Sometimes they rise i 
shape of a pjn'amid, sometimes like a tower, and s 
times like a steeple. — Addtson. 

DXLVI. 
Poets make characters, as salesmen clothes ; 
We take no measure of your fops and beaux ; 
But here all sizes and all shapes we m.eet. 
And fit yourselves — like chaps in Monmouth-stre« 
Prologue to Three Hour» after Marriage — Po 

DXLVII. 
As gratitude is a necessary, and a glorious, so als« 
an obvious, a cheap, and an easy, virtue : so obvious 
wherever there is )ife there is place for it : so cheap 
the covetous man may be gratitied without expense . 
so easy, that the sluggard may be so likewise wi 
\2h0MT •—'Sencca. 

DXLVIII. 

MeUbonts. Shepherd, what's love ? I pray thee te 

Faustus. It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is, perhaps, that sauncing.bell 
That tolls all into lieaven or hell — 
And this is love as I heard teil. 

Mel. Yet, what is love ? I prithee say. 

Fmist. It is a work on holiday ; 



/ 
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It is December match'd with May, 
When lusty blood's in fresh array, 
Aod this is love, as I hear say. 

MeL Yet, what is love? good shepherd, saiiu 

Faust. It is a sunshine mixt with rain 
It is a tooth- ache, ör like pain ; 
If U a game where none doth gain ; 
lle lass saith so, and would füll fain. 
And this is love, as I hear sam. 
> Afel. Yet, sbepberd, what is love, I pray ? 

Faust. It is a yea, it is a uay, 
Ä pretty kind of sporting fray, 
Itis a thing will soon away : 
Theo nymphs take *vantage while you may, 
And this is love as I hear say. 

Mel. And wliatis love, good shepherd, show? 

Faust. A thing that creeps, it cannot go ; 
Aprize that passeth to and fro ; 
A thing for one, a thing for moe ; 
And he that proves shall find it so ; 
And, shepherd, this' is love, I trow. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

DXLIX. 

Provision is the foundafion of hospitality; and thrif^ 
^ fiiel of magnificence. — Sir P. Sidney, 

DL. 

It is common to hear both sexes repine at their 
change, relate the happiness of their earlier years, blaroe 
^e foUy and rashnessof their own choice, and warn those 
^^om they see coming into the world against the same 
P*ecipitance and infatuation. But it is to be remembered 
^at the days which they so rouch wish to call back, are 
"*« days not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of 
^velty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of 
J*alth and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightness ot 
^^^* It is not easy to Surround life with any circum- 
•^ce« in which youth will not be delightful ; and I am 
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afraid that whether married or unmairied» we aha 
the vesture of terrestrial existence more heavy aift 
brous the longer it is worn. — SieeU, 

DLL 

If we can sleep without dreaming, it is we 

painful dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, i 

Dave any pleasing dreams, it is, as the French sa 

gagnSt so much added to the pleasure of lile. — Fr 

DLIL 

Those who propagate evil reports, freqvently 
tbem ; and it is no breach of charity to suppose thi 
alwa3rs the case ; because no pian who spreads deti 
would have scrupled to produce it; and he who 
diffuse poison in a brook, would scarce be acqui 
a malicious design, though he should allege, \ 
received itof another who is doing the same elsewl 
AdventHter, 

DLIIL 

Never hold any one by tiie buAtpi^, or the ha 
Order to be heard Qut ; for if people are unwilling 
you, you had better hold your tongue than them.- 
terßeld, 

DLIV. 

The phrase of wooden-heads is no longer parad« 
some people fit up wooden studies, cabiDet-mak< 
coroe book-makers, and a man may show a pai 
much reading, by only the assistance of a timbi 
chant ; a Student in the Temple may be furnisbed 
collection of law books cut f:om a wh^ing'post 
sical Dictionaries may be had in Jesuit's-bark ; i 
tise upon Duels in touch-wood ; the History of ( 
tion in worm-wood; Shakspeare's works in eed 
Commentators in rotten'Wood; the Reviewers ii 
and the History of England in heart of oak,'-^Ue\ 

/ I hate that man worse tba«! pciaon that offers 
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^^J, ivhen he sbould fight and lay stoutly about him. Is \ a '^ 
U oot better aod more honourable to perish in fighting | \ * 
^iiaotly, than to live in disgrace by cowardly running f 

^•^ DLVI. ^ 

Odt old dramatic poet* may Fitness for our good ear 

Uid manly relish. Notwithstanding bis natural nide- 

ness, bis unpolished style, bis antiquated phrase and wit, . 

liis want of metbod and coherence, and bis deficiency in 

almost all tbe graces and Ornaments of tbis kind of writ- 

iogs; yet by tbe justness of tbe moral, the aptness of 

nany of bis descnptions, and tbe piain and natural turn 

of several of bis cbaracters, he pleases bis audience, and 

often gains their ear, 'witbout a single bribe from luxury 

or vice. That piece of bist wbich appears to have most 

affected Englisb bearts, and bas pernaps beeu oftenest 

flcted of any %bich have come upon our stage, is almost 

cme continued moral, a series of*^ deep reflections, drawn 

from one moutb upon tbe subiect of one single accident 

and calamity, naturally fitted to move borror and com- 

passion. It may be properly said of tbis play, if I mis- 

take not, tbat it bas only one character or pnncipal part. 

It contains no adoration or flattery of the sex, no ranting 

at the gods, no blustering beroism, nor any thing of that 

Gurions mixture of tbe fierc« \nd tender, wbich makes the 

hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely varies it between 

tbe points of love and bonour« — Shaflesbury, 

DLVII. \ 

Tbough bereditary wealth, lind tbe rank wbich goes \ 
with it, are too much idoliz^ by creeping sycophants, \ / 
and the blind abject admirers of power, they are too rashly ] ^^ 
sligbted in shallow speculation^ of tbe petulant, assuming, I 
short-sighted cozcombs of phUosophy. Some decent re- / 
galated preeminence, some • preference^/not exclusive / ' / 
appropriationVgiven to birtb| is neitber unnatural, nor / / 
unjust, nor in^litic. — Burke^ J 

Shakfiieare. \ ^ Hamlet. 
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DLVin. 

Time, which gnaws and dimimsbcs all tfaings ebc; 

augments and incrcaseth benefits ; because a noble actioa 

of liberal ity, done to a man of reason, doth grow continn« 

ally by bis generously thinking of it and remembering it. 

DUX. 

A man, truly zealous for bis fratemity, is never so 
irresistibly flattered, as wben some rival calling is men- 
tioned with contempt. lipon this priuciple, a linen^draper 
boasted that he had got a new customer, whom he could 
safely tnist, for he could have no doubt of bis bouesty, 
since it was known, from unquestionable autbority, that 
he was now filing a bill in Chancery to delay payment for 
the clothes which he had worn the last seven years ; and 
he himself had heard him declare, in a public coffee- 
house, that he looked upon the whole generation of wool« 
len drapers to be such despicable wretcbes, that iio gea- 
tleman ought to pay them.--VoÄiiMn. 

DLX. 
One of the best rules in conversatioD i«, never to say a 
thing which any of the Company can reasonably mA ve 
had rather left unsaid : uor can there any thing be well 
more contrary to the ends for which people meet toge- 
ther, than to part unsatisfied with each other or tbemselves* 

DLXI. 
The English manner of knowiog whether a dog be mad 
or no, somewhat resembles the ancient European oustom of 
trying witches. The old woman suspected was tied band 
and foot, and thrown into the water. If she swam, tben 
she was instand^ carried off to be burnt for a witch : if 
she sunk, then mdeed she was acquitted of the chargei 
but drowned in the experiment. In the same manner, a 
crowd gather round a dog suspected of madness, and 
they begin by teasing the devoted animal on every aide } 
if he attempts to stand upon the defensive, and bite, tben 
he is uoanimously found guilty, for a mad dog alwayi 
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^ i at every tliing ; if, <m the contraiy, he atrives to 
escäpe by ninBing away, then he can expect no coropas- 
sion, for mad dogs always run straight forward before 

DLXII. 
May Tom, whom heav*n sent down to sack 
Tbe price of prologues, and of plays, 
Be every birtnday more a winner, 
Digest bis thirty-thousandth dinner ; 
Walkto bis grave without reproach, 
And teorn a rascal aud a coach. 

Pope^to T. SoutAem on Mt ßirthday, 

DLXIIT. 

like the invested heran, great persona should conduct 
theroselves ; and the higher they be, the less they should 
ibow. — Sir P, Siduey, 

DLXIV. 
WouM yott comprehend all hell in one word, call it 
party, or a spirit of faction. — Lord Orrery, 

DLXV. 
Oh, Liberty, tbou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Etema] pleasures in tny presence retgn, 
And smiling plenty loads thy wanton train ; 
Eas'd of her load subjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
'iliou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Gif'st beanty to the sun, and pleasure to the day« 

^äditoH, 
DLXVI. 
Chess is so interesting in itself, as not to need the view 
of gain to induce engaging in it ; and thence it is never 
pliyed fbr money. Life is a kind of chess, in which we 
"ive points to gain, and competitors or adversaries to 
^tend with, and in which there is a great vaxv^t^ ^^ 
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good and ill erents, tbat are, in some degree, the effeets 
of prudence or the want of it. By playing at chess theo, 
we learn, — 

Ist. Foresight, \yhich looks a little into futurity, consi- 
ders the consequeuces that may attend an action : for itis 
continually occurring to Ihe player, "If I move thispiece, 
what will be the advantage of my new Situation? What 
use can my adve^ary make of it to annoy me 1 What 
other moves can I make to support it, and to defend 
myself from his attacks V* 

2dly. Circumspection, which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other, the probabilities tnat the adversary may take thU 
or that move, and attack this or the other piece, and what 
different means can be used to avoid the stroke or turn its 
consequences against him. 

3dly. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the laws 
of the game, such as, *' If you touch a piece, you ifiust 
move it some.where ; if you set it down you must let it 
stand ;'* and it is therefore best that these rules sbould 
be observed ; as the gäme thereby becomes more the 
Image of human life, and particularly of war ; in wbich, 
if you have incautiously put yourself into a bad and 
dangerous position, you cannot obtain your enemy's leave 
to withdraw your troops, and place them more securelyt 
but ypu must abide all the consequences of your rasbness. 

And, lastly, we leam by chess the habit of not being 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the State of 
our affairsy the habit of hoping for a favourable change, 
and that of persevering in the search of resources.— 
FrankUn» 

DLXVII. 
There is no church without a liturgy, nor indeed can 
there conveniently be, as there is no school without 
grammar. One scholar mav be taught otherwise upoo 
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the stock of his acumen, but not a whole school. One or 
two tiiat are piously disposed, roay serve themselves iu 
their own way, but hardly a whole nation. — Seldeti. 

DLXVIII. 
AU the Performances of human art, at which we look 
with praise or wonder, are instances of the resistless force 
of perseverance : it is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant countries are united with 
canals. If a man was to compare the effect of a single 
stroke of the pickaxe, or of one Impression of the spade, 
with the general design and last result, he wonid be 
overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; yet 
those petty Operations, inces»antly continued, in time 
surmount the greatest difficulties, and mountains are 
levelled» and oceans bounded, by the slender force of 
human beings. — Johnson, 

DLXIX. 

Wealth in the gross is death, but life, diffus'd ; 

As poison heals in just proportion us'd ; 

In neaps» like ambergris, a stink it lies, 

But well dispersa, is incense to the skies 

Pope, 
DLXX. 

The education of monarchids requires a certain polite« 
Hess of behaviour. f^an, a spoial animal, is forroed to 
please in society, ana^personlthat would break through 
the niles of ftece nc y, so as to ehock those he conversed 
with, would Ipse the public este«m» and become incapable 
of doing $iny good. — Äfontesquiek» 

You will sometimes meet with tolerable conversation 
ftniong players : they are sucii a kind of men as may pass, 
upon the same sort of capacities, for wlts off the stage, as 
*oey do for fine gentlemen upon it. Besides that, I havc 
l^Down a factor deal in as good wäre, atid seil as cheap, 
^ the merchant hiroself that employs him. — Swifts 
o 
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DLXXn. 

Oluttons and drunkards flock in shoals to every tarert^ 
as if they were, /ruges consumere naii, like OfFellii» ^ 
Bibulus, that famous Roman parasite, born to no other en«:^ 
than to eat and drink ; or as if they were so many cask^ 
made only to hold wine : and yet these are brave men. — 
Burton. 

DLXXIII. 

Tt is one thing to understand persons, and another , 
thing to understand matters ; for many are perfect in 
men's humours, that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of business, which is the Constitution of one that 
nath studied men more than books. Such men are fitter 
for practice thau for counsel, and they are good bat in 
their own alley : turn them to new meni and they ha?e 
lost their aim : so as the old rule, to know a fool from a 
wise man, *' Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, ei videhis** 
doth scarce hold for them ; and, because ithese cunning 
men are like haberdashers of small wares i0s not amiss to 
let forth their shop. — Lord Bacotu 

^ DLXXIV. 

/ A polished nation makes every onefits debtor; and 

besides,^rbanity itself, like the fair slx, has so many 

charms/ ugoes against the heart to say/ il can do il^and 

Uli r 



/ 
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yet, I believe, there is but a certain Une of peilCctioo, 
that man, take him altogether, is empoWered to arrive at 
^-if he gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities, than 
gets them. — Sterne. 

DLXXV. 

Conquest and good husbandry both enlarge the king*! f ^ 

riominions: the one by the sword, making uie acresmore 1 ^ 

in number ; the other by the plough, making the usat I ^ 

acres more in value. — FuUer. I ^ 

^ DLXXVI. fS 

The fear of death often proves mortal, and sets peootc J . < 

onmethods to save their lives, which infallibly destroy j^ ' 

them. Ibis b a refiection made by some histonans,vpoo 1 ^r^ 
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observing that there are many more thousands killed in a 
flight, than in a battle ; and may be applied to those mul- 
tititfles of imaginary sick persons that break their consti- 
tutions by phvsic, and throw themselves into the arms of 
death, by endeavouring, to escape it. — Addüon, 

»LXXVTI. ^^^ 

What a luxurious man in poverty would ^ant for 
horses and footmen, a rood-natured man yranis for bis 
friend or the poor, — Popje, ^ 

DLXXVIII. 
Authors have not always the power or habit of throw- 
ing their talents into conversation. There are some very 
just and well expressed observations on this point in 
Johnson's Life of Dryden» wbd was said not at all to 
answer in this respect the character of bis genius. I have 
observed that vulgär readers alroost alwavs lose their 
veneration for the writings of the genius with whom they 
have had personal iutercourse. — Sir E, Brydges, 

DLXXIX. 

Glttttony is the source of all our infirmities, and the 
fountain of all our diseases. As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, a fire extinguished by excess of 
fiiel, so is the natural heat of the body destroyed by 
intemperate diet. — Burton, 

DLXXX. 
It 18 not difficult to conceive, that, for many 
reasons, a man writes much better than he lives. For 
without entering into re6ned speculations, it may be 
shown much easier to design than to perform. A man 
proposes bis schemes of life in a State of abstraction and 
disenga^ement, exempt from the enticements of bope, the 
solicitations of affection, the importunities of appetite^ or 
the depressions of fear, and is in the same State with him 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom the 
lea is alwayi smooth, and the wind always prosperous«'— 
hhmon. 

q1 
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DLXXXI. 

Usually speaking, the worst bred person in Company 
jS ayoung travellcr just returned from abroad. — Swift, 

DLXXXII. 

An injury unanswered in course grows weary of itself; 
and dies away in a voluntary remorse. In bad dif^posi- 
tions capable of no restraint but fear — it has a different 
efFect — the silent digestion of one wroug provokes a se- 
cond. — Sterne. 

DLXXXIII. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the Company you 
are in. If you have parts, you will show them, roore or 
less, upon every subject ; and if you have not, you had 
better talk sillily upon a subject of other people*s than 
your own choosing. — ChcBterfield. 

DLXXXIV. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere made a distinction between 
a madman and a fool : a fool is he that froro right prioci- 
ples makes a wrong conclusion ; but a madman is one 
"who draws a just inference from false principles. Thus 
the fool who ciit ofF the fellow's head that lay asleep, and 
liid it, and then waited to see what he would say when 
he awaked and missed bis head-piece, was in the right in 
the first thought, that a man would be surprised to fiod 
such an alteration in things since he feil asleep ; but he 
was a little mistaken to imagine he could awake at all 
after bis head was cut off. — Tatler, 

DLXXXV. 

At every point that concerns himself the good p»* 
nshioner tums down a leaf in his heart ; and rejoicetn 
that God's word hath pierced him, as hoping that whilest 
bis soul smarts, it hesus. And, as it is no manners for ^ 
him that hath good venison before him, to ask whenccit ^ 
came, but rather fairly to fall to it ; so hearing an exce) • 
lent sermon, he never inquires whence the pieacher h*" 
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it, or whether it was not before in print, bat falls aboard 
to practise iu — Füller, 

DLXXXVI. 

Remember that money is of a prolific, geaerating na- 
ture. Money can beget money, and its offspring can 
beget more, and so on. Five Shillings turned is six : 
tumed again it is seven and threepence ; and so on tili it 
becomes an hundred pounds. llie more there is of it, the 
more it produces every turning, so that the profits rise 
quicker and quicker. He that kills a breeding sow, de- 
Btroys all her offspring to the thousandth generation. He 
that murders a crown, destroys all that it roight have 
produced, eyen scores of pounds. — Franklin. 

DLXXXVII. 
It would be an endless task to mention the innumerable 
ihifts that small wits put in practice to raisa a laugh. 
BuUock in a short coat, and Norris in a long one, seldom 
fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies, a broad and a 
narrow brimmed hat are different characters. Sometimes 
the wit of the scene lies in a shoulder-belt, and some- 
times in a pair of whiskers. A lover runniug about the 
stage, with his bead peeping out of a barrel, was thought 
a very good jest in King Charles the Second's time ; and 
Invented by one of the first witß of that age. But because 
ridicule is not so delicate as compassion, and because the 
l objects that make us laugh are in6nitely more numerous 
I than those that make us weep, there is a much greater 
ilatitude for comic than tragic artifices, and by conse- 
Iquence a much greater indulgence to be albwed them.— 
Igiddison, 
^ DLXXXVIII. 

Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights, 

As beautv doth in self-beholding eye ; 
Man's mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 
I A brief wherein all roiracles scumm'd lie ; 
VOf fairest fonns, and sweetest shapes the störe, 
Most graceful all, yet thoaght may grace them more. 

SouthvatlL 
o3 
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DLXXXIX. 

What is it to me whether Penelope was honest or i 
Teach me to know bow to be so myself, and to live 
cordicg to that knowledge. — Seneca, ' 

DXC. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of producing e» 
. encies, which are out of the reach of the niles of art 
power which no precepts can teach, and which no 
dustry can aequire. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

DXCI. 
Whate'er the passion, knowledge, faxne, or pelf, 
Not one will change bis neighbour with himself. 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rieh is happy in the plenty given, 
The poor Contents him with the care of heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chemist, in bis golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in bis muse. 

Behold the child bv nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier plaything gives bis youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse bis riper age, 
■And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age* 
Pleas'd with this bauble still, as that before, 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor play is o*er. 

Popt 
DXCII. 
, *^"^g^thood IS a very »ugal method of recompens 
the most important servic4s ; and it is very fortiinate 
Kings that their subjects afe satisfied with such trifling 
^ards. Should a noblenin happen to lose bis leg i 
Dattle, the king pr«»sents Him with two yards of riband, 
^e IS paid for the loss of/his limb. Should an ambassa 
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spend al] bis pateroal fortun^ in supporting the honour o' \ 
his country abroad, the k'mg presents him with two yards \ 
of riband, which is to be con tidered as an equivalent to 1 
his estate. In shcH, while q n European kin? has a yard 1 
of blue or green riband left, he need be under no appre-- / 
hensions of wanting statesmen, generals, and soldiers. — y 
Goldtmith» 

DXCÄI. ^ 

Do not we see how easily w i pardon our own actions \ 

and passions, and the very infi -mities of our bodies; why 1 

sbould it be wonderfui to find is pardon our own dulness. / 

—Swift. 

Dxciy. 

There are few men who are not ambitious of distin- 
guishing themselves in the natii^n or couutrv where tliey 
Uve, and of growing considerable among those with whom 
they converse. There is a kind of srandeur and respect 
which the meanest and most insigniiu;«fti p4rt of mankind 
eodeavour to procure in the little circle of their friends and 
acquaintance. The poorest mecbanic, nay^ the man wbo 
lives upon common alms, ^ets bim his set of admirers, and 
delights in that superionty whicb he enjoys over tboxe 
who are in soroe repects beneath him. This ambition, 
which is natural to the souI of man, might metbinks re- 
ceive a very happy tum ; and, if it were rigbtly directed, 
coDtribute as much to a person's advantage, as it gene- 
Tally does to his uneasine$s and disquiet. — Addison, 

DXCV. 

Many philosophers imagine that the elements them- 
selves may be in time exhausted ; that the sun, by shining 
long, will effuse all its light ; and that, by the continual 
■waste of aqueous particles, the whole earth will at last 
btcome a sandy desert. I would not advise my readers 
to disturb themseves by contriving how they shall live 
^ithout light and water. For the davs of universal thirst 
^d perpetual darkness are at a great distance. The 
ocean and the sun will last our time, and we may leave 
poeterity to shift for themselves. — Johnson. 
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DCI. 
The hardest trial of the heart is, whetber it can bear ^ 
rivaPs failure without triumph«— ^tib». 

ÜCII. 

Ah, worthless wit ! to train me to this woe : 
Deceitful arts ! that nourish discontent : 

111 shrive the fblly that bewitch'd me so ! 

Vain thoughts adieu ! for dow I will repeDti" 
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DXCVI. 
Come sieep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting- place of wit, the t alm of woe ; 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th' indifferent judge between the high and low. 
Sir Philip Sidnew. 
DXCVII. 
Compliments, which we thiuk are deserved, we accept 
only as debts, with indifference ; but those which con- 
science informs us we do not merit, we receive with tbe 
same gratitude that we do favours given away. — Gold' 
tnUth, 

DXCVIII. 
It is not the painting, gilding, or carving, that makes 
a good ship ; but if she be a nimble sailer, tight and Kc^t 
Strang, to endure the seas, that is her excellency. It ii ai -m 
the edge and temper of the blade that makes a good sword, ^zj 
not the richness of the scabbard ; and so it is not money rW j 
or possessions that make man eonsiderable, but his vir- ^^sc: 
tue. — Seneca. ^ru^ 

DXCIX. — &■ 

In poetry, the use of the grand style on little subjects» 
is not only ludicrous bat a sort of transgression agaiost m^ 

the rules of proportion and mechanics : it is using a vast ^^^ 
force to lift a feather. — Pope. ^^ 
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DC. f ^ i, 

I am no herald to inquire of men's pedigrees ; it suf* g i^^^ 
ficeth me, if I know their virtues. — Sir P, Sidney, §^ wj 
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And yet my wants persuade me to proceed, 
But none take pity of a scholar's need. 

From Pierce PennUess, — Nath* 

DCIII. 
Politeness« in monarchies, is naturalized at court. On< 
lao excessively great renders every body eise verv liitle. 
lence that retard which is paid to our fellow-subjects : 
ence that politeness equall^r pleasing to those by whom, 
s to those towards whom it is practised : because it givns 
eople to understand that a person actually belongs, or at 
^ast, deserves to beloog, to a court. — Montesquieu, 

DCIV. 
Not to return one good office for another is inhuman { 
ut to return evil for good ii diabolical. liiere are too 
tany even of this sort, who, the more they owe, the more 
ley hate. There is nothing more dangerous than to 
bhge those people ; for when they are conscious of not 
aying the debt, they wish the creditor out of the way 
-Seueca, 

DCV. 
Make-bates, distant relations, poor kinsmen» and 
uligent followers» are the fry which support the 
nonomy of a humorsome rieh man. He is eternaUy 
'hispered with intelligence of who are true or false to 
im in matters of no consequence, and he maintains 
wenty friends to defend him against the insinuations of 
ne who would perhaps cheat him of an old coat.--> 
teeie. 

DCVI. 
To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds with 
^arning and philosophy, is to spend so much in armoiir 
lat one has nothing left to defend. — Skemtoue, 

DCVII. 

The malignant deity Criticism dwelt on the top of a 
üowy mouutaiu in Nova Zembla : Momus found her ex- 
mded in her den upon the spoils of numberlesa noVm\t\^ 
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half devGored. At her right band sat Ignoranc«, her 
father and husband, blind with age; at her left, Pride, 
her mother, dressing her up in the scraps of paper herseif 
had torn. There was Opinion^ her sister, light of foot, 
hood-winked, and headstrong, yet giddy and perpetually 
turning. About her played her children» Noise and Im- 
pudence» Dulness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, 
and Hl Manners. — Swift, 

DCVIIL 
It has long been the complaint of those who frequent 
the theatres, that all the dramatic art has been long ex« 
hausted, and that the vicissitudes of fortune, and accidents 
of life, have been shown in every possible combination> 
tili the first scene informs us of the last, and the play no 
sooner opens, than every auditor knows how it will con- 
clade. When a conspiracy is formed in a tragedy we 
^ess by whom it will be detected ; when a letter is dropt 
in a comedy we can teil by whom it will be found. 
Nothing is now left for the poet but character and sen- 
timent, which are to make their way as they can, without 
the soft anxiety of suspense, or the enlivening agitation 
of surprise. — Johnton, 

DCIX. 

We can be thankful to a friend for a few acres, or a 
little money ; and yet for the freedom and command of 
the whole earth, and for the great benefits of our being, 
our life, healtb, and reason, we look upon ourselves as 
uuder no Obligation. — Seneca, 

DCX. 
Tliere is a real beaut^ in an easy, pure, perspicuous 
description of a low action. There are numerous in- 
stances of this both in Homer and Virgil ; and perhaps 
those natural passages are not the least pleasing of their 
works. The question is how far the poet, in pursuing the 
description or image of an action, can attacn himself to 
little curcumstances without vulgarity or trifliog'! — Pop0. 
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DCXl. 

A face that should content me wondrous well, 

Should not be fair, but lovely to bebold, 
With gladsome cbeer, all grief for to expel : 
With sober looks so would I that it should 
Speak with out words, such words as none can teil, 

The tress also should be of crisped gold. 
With wit and these, by chance I might be tied. 
And knit again the knot that should not slide. 

Sir T, Wyatt. 
DCXII. 
A young fellow, at bis first entrance into the beau 
mmtde, must not offend the king de facto there. It is 
very often more necessary to conceal contenipt than re- 
sentment, the former being never forgiven, but the latter 
Bometimes forgot. — Cheaterßeld. 

Dcxni. 

Philosophy can add to our happiness in no other man- 
Der but by diminishing our misery : it should not preteod 
to increase our present stock» but make us economists of 
what we are possessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation : he therefore is most wise who 
thinks of the present alone, regardless of the past or future. 
This is impossible to a man of pleasure ; it is difficult to 
the man of business ; and is in some degree attainable by 
the philosopher. Happy were we all born philosophers, 
all born with a talent of thus dissipating our own cares by 
spreading them upon all mankind. — GoltUmith. 

^ üixiv. 

A genius and great t^ilines are often wanting, some- 
times only opportunitiesl Bome deserve praise for what 
they have done, and othcrs for what they would have 
done. — Bruyere, \ 

DCXV. 
Did ever Proteus, Merlin, any witch, 
Transform themselves so strangely as the rieh t 
Well, but the poor^the poor have the same ilQ\\« 
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Dcx :v. 

O God ! what is man ?->- !ven a thing of nought— a 
poor, infirm, miserable, shorl -lived creature, that passet 
away like a shadow, and is h istening off the stage where 
the theatrical titles and distiictions, and the whole mask 
ofpridewhich he has worn/for a day will fall off, and 
leave him naked as a neglecfed slave. — Sterne. 

DCXXVI. 
^When we see the avaricious and crafty taking com- 
panions to their tables, and their beds, without any 
inquiry but after farms and money ; or the giddy and 
thoughtless uniting themselves for life to those whom they 
have only seen by the light of tapers ; when parents 
make articles for children without inquiring after their 
consent ; when some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers ; and others throw themselves into tne arms of 
those whom they do not love, because they have fouod 
themselves rejected where they were more solicitous io 
please ; when some marry because their servants ebeat 
them ; some because they squander their own money; 
some because their houses are pestered with Company; 
some because they will live like otber people ; and some 
because they are sick of themselves, wc are not so much 
inclined to wooder that marriage is sometimes unhappyi 
as that it appears so little loaded with calamity; and 
cannot but cooclude, that society has something in itsel 
eminently agreeable to human nature, when we und its 
pleasures so great, that even the ill choice of a companion 
can hardly overbalance them. — ^Those, therefore, of the 
above description, that should rail against matrimony, 
should be informed, that they are neither to wonder, oi 
repine; that a contract beguil on such priuciples has 
ended in disappointment. — Johnson, 

DCXXVII. 
Accordmg to right military discipline, you must nevei 
drive your enemy into despair. For that such a strnt 
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dotb maltiply bis force, and increase bis courage, wbich 
was before broken and cast down. Neitfaer is tbere any 
better belp for me« that are out of heart, toiled and spent, 
tban to bope for no favour at all. How many victories 
bave been taken out of tbe bands of the victors by tbe 
vanquished, when tbey would not rest satisfied witb 
, reason, but attempt to put all to the sword, and totally to 
destroy all their enemies, wHIiout leaving so mach as one 
to carry bome news of the defeat of bis fellows. Open» 
therefore, unto your enemies all the gates and ways» and 
make to tbem a bridge of silver rather tban faili that you 
may be rid of them. — Rabelais» 

DCXXVIII. 
• Bedlam eures not more madmen in a year 



Tban one of tbe Compter» does. Men pay more dear 

There for tbeir wit than any wbere. A Compter 

"Why 'tis an nniversity. — VS^o not sees 1 

As scbolara tbere, so bere men take degrees, 

And fbllow the same studies, all alike. 

Scholars leam first logic and rhetoric. 

So does a prisoner ; witb fine bonied speecb, 

At bis first Coming in, be dotb persuade, beseech 

He may be lodg'd ; 

To lie in a clean Chamber ; 

ßut wben be bas no money, tben does be try, 

By subtle logic, and quaint sopbistry, 

To make tbe keepers trust bim. 

— Say tliey do. 

Tben he*8 a graduate. 

Say tbey trust him not. 

Tben he is held a fresh man and a sot, 

And never shall commence, but being still barr*d 

Be expell'd from the master's side to the twopenny yard, 

Or eise in the hole-beg plac'd. 

— Wben tben, I pray, proceeds a prisoner T 

Wben mone^ being the theme, 

He can dispute with bis hard creditors* hearts» 
And get out clear, he's tben a master of arts. 
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- Send your son to Wood-street College ; 



A genüeman can oowhere get more knowledge. 

The Roaring Girh — T, Middleton, 

DCXXIX. 

Wherever dearable superfluities are imporied, industry 
11 excited, and thereby plenty is produced. Were on!y 
necessaries permitted to be purchased, men would work 
DO more than vas necessary for that puqwse. — Franklin, 

DCXXX. 

A French author has advanced tbis seeming paradox, 
that very/ew menknow how to ttiAeaivalk; and, indeed, 
it is true, that few know how to take a walk with a pros- 
pect of any other pleasure^ than the same Company would 
bave afforded them at home. — Johmon, 

DCXXXI. 

Fire and sword are slow engines of destruction, in 
comparison of the babbler in the case of the mercbant.-^ 
Steele, 

Dcxxxir. 

Simple diet is best; — for many dishes bring many 
diseases ; and rieh sauces are worse than even heaping 
several meats upon each other. — Päny, 

Dcxxxin. 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take 
tnoney : therefore money is better than counsel. — Swi/t 

DCXXXIV. 

The Europeans are themselves blind, who describe for* 
tune without sight. No first-rate beanty ever had finer 
eyes, or saw more clearly ; they who have no other trade 
but seeking their fortune, need never hope to find her; 
coquette-like, she flies from her close pursuers, and at last 
fixes OD the plodding mechanic, who stays at home and 
mindi hil busmess. — Ooldamith, 
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DCXXXV. 
Other BIOS only speak, murder shrieks out. 
The elemeot of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies npwards, and bedews the heavens. 

Webster, 
DCXXXVL 
Women are better qualified to succeed in oratory than 
men. It is certain too, that they are possessed of some 
Springs of rhetoric which men want, such as tears, fainting 
fits, and the like, which I have seeo employed upon oc- 
casion, with good success. — Spectator, 

DCXXXVII. 
Three removes are as bad as a Are ; and keep thyshop, 
and thy shop will keep thee ; and again, if you woutd 
have your business done, go ; if not, send. Again, 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

And a^in, the eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands \ and aeain, want of care does us more 
damage thau want of knowledge \ and again, not to 
Oversee workmen is to leave them your purse open. — 
Franklin, 

DCXXXVIII. 
Tis a shame when the church itself is a cemeterhtm, 
wherein the living sleep above the ground as the dead do 
beneath. — Füller. 

DCXXXIX. 
The safe and general antidote against sorrow, is em- 
ployment. It is commonl3r observed, that among soldiers 
and seamen^ though there is much kindness, there is little 
grief ; they see their friend fall without any of that la- 
mentation which is indulged in security and idleness, 
because they have no leisure to spare from the care of 
themselves ; and whoever shall keep his thou^hts equally 
busy, will find himself equally unaffected with irretrievable 

l08Sei.^^Jci&fMON. p 2 
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DCXL. 
Tis not the bared pate, tbe bended knees. 
Gilt tipstaves, Tyriaa purple, chairs of State, 
Troops of pied butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatness* summer, that confirm a prince ; 
'Tis not th' unsavoury breath of multitudes, 
Shouting and clapping with confused diu, 

Tliat makes a prince. No, he*s a king, 

A true right king, that dares do aught save wrong, 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust ; 

Who is not blown up with the flattering puffs 

Of spungy sycophants ; who Stands unmov'd^ 

Despite the justling of opinion ; 

Who can enjoy himself, maugre the throng, 

That strive to press bis quiet out of him ; 

Who sits upon Jove's footstool, 

Adorning, not affecting majesty ; 

Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crown 

Of elear content: this, is a king. 

And of this empire every man's possess'd 
That's worth bis soul. 

Antonio and MeVida, — Martton, 

DCXLL 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the world 
ever since it began. There is something irresistible in a 
beauteous form ; the most severe will not pretend, that 
they do not feel an immediate prepossession in favour of 
the handsome. No one denies them the privilege of 
being first heard, and being regarded before others in 
matters of ordinary consideration. At the same tine the 
handsome should consider that it is a possession as it 
were, foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or 
preserve it when they have it. Yet so it is, that people 
can bear any quality better than beauty* — Steele, 

DCXLIT. 
Dire was bis thought, who first in poison steep'd 
The weapon form'd for slaughter — direr bis 
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And worthier of damnation, wbo instill'd 

The mortal venom in the social cup, 

To fill the veins with death instead of life. 

Anonymous, 
»CXUII. 
The ready way to the right enjoyment of life is, by a 
prospect towards another, to have but a very mean 
opimon of iU—Spectator, 

DCXLIV. 
The hottest horse will oft be cool, 

The dullest will show fire ; 
The friar will often play the fool, 
The fool will often play the friar. 

Old Song, 
DCXLV. 
If fragality were established in the State, if our expenset 
^ere laid out rather in the necessaries Üian the super- 
^nitiesoflife, there mightbe fewer wants, and even fewer 
P'easures, but infinitely more happiness. The rieh and 
^e great would be better able to satisfy their creditors ; 
they would be better able to marry their children ; and 
"^^tead of one marriage at present, there might be two^ if 
stioh regulations took place. — QoUUimth. 

PCXLVI. 

^t is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in 
^^^ty, regt in providence, and tum upon the poles of 

DCXLVII. \ 

^n excuse is worse and more terrible than a lie : for ] 

^** excuse is a lie guarded. — Pope, J 

^ DCXLVIIT. 

1 forget whether advice be among the last things which 
Ariosto says are to be found in the rooon ; that and time 
•^^»«»^'t to have been there.— Äu;i//. 
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DCXLIX. \ 
True joy is a lerene and sober moti>n: and they a 
miserabfy out, that take laughing for n joicing : the se 
of it is withiu, and there is no cheerfuli less like tbe res 
lutions of a brave miod, that hat fortuD< ! under its feet.- 

^^ DCL. 

A night of fretful passion may consiime 
All that thou hast of beauty*s gentfb bloom, 
*''*^*^.-.^ And one distemper'd hour of sordid fear 
Print on thy brow the wrinkles of a year. 

OnJ^emtUe Gamestera — Sheridan, 



DCLII 

,. A. beautiful eye makes silende eloquent, a kind ey< 
makes contradiction an assent, an enraged eye make! 
beauty deformed/ Jhia little m^ imber gives life to even 
other part about us, and I belie 'e the story of Argus ini 
plies no more, than that the ey< is in every part ; that i 
to say, every o*her part would h i mutilated, were not il 
force represented more by the eye than even by itself.— 

"^"^-^^^^^ DCXIt\ 

I know a great officer of the anny, who will sitj 
some time with a supercilious and impatient silence,! 
of anger and contempt for those who are t&lkiDg;| 
length of a sudden demand audience, decide the nur 
in a Short dogmatical way ; then withdraw himself a| 
and vouchsafe to talk no more, untii bis spirits cird 
again to the same point. — Swi/t. 

DCLIII. 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise man's treasu 
Though fools are lavish on't, — the fatal fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

Oldl 

DCUV. I 

It is a maxim with me (and I would recommell 

other also, upon the score of prudence) whenevi 
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* P«Tson'8 friendsilip, who generally commences enemv, 

^ engage a fresh friend in his place : and this may be 

«est effected by bringing over spme of one's enemies ; by 

^l^^ch means one is a gainer, having the same number of 

y ^rienjj at least, if not an enemy the less. Such a method 

-^f proceeding should, I think, be as regularly observed, 

?^ 3'^^ «listribution of vacant riband, upon the death of 

*^^ghts of the garter.-— iSÄ^iM/owe. 

DCLV. 
^n inconstant woman is one who is no longer in love: 
* false woman, is one who is already in love with ano- 
^^'' Person : a fickle woman is she who neither knows 
,*hooi she loves, nor whether she loves or no : and the 
»ödjfferent womaTn, one who does not love at all. — Bru- 

DCLVI. 

. ^^king my opinion of the English from the virtues and 
'<^«s piactised among the vulgär, they at once present to 
*tra.nggj all their faults, and keep their virtues up only 
*"" ^**« inquiring eye of a philosopher. — Goldtmith, 

DCLVII. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season'd timber, never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

G, Herbert. 
> PCLVIII. ^ 

JJfi^ong conceit is a kind of mental rudder which reason 
ri^K^ hold for the purpose of steering the mind into its 
^^y course ; but reason t6p frequently suffers itself to be 
j^'^'^^d away by the strongVales of a corrupt and vitiated 
^^^y» and by the violenc^of those perturbations which 
wrestrained passions cxezit\-Burton.'l 

DCLTX. 

>^iide is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal 

»or« stucy. When you have bought one fiae thing, yo« 
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must buy ten mort, Ihai your appeartnce may be all of a 
piec« ; but it ii easier to lappreu Ihe firai desire» Ihan to 
satisfy all that fbllow iU^fVmMm. 

DCLX. 

It ia certaioly a mistake io the ancieoU to draw thc 
little gentleman LAve ai a blind boy ; for hU real charac- 
ter u a Httle thief that squinU ; for ask Mrs. Meddle, wbo 
u a coofidaat, or spy, upon all tlie paasions in town, and 
ahe will teil you tnat tne wbole is a game of crots pur- 
poaet. The lover is generally pureuing ooe who is in 
pursuit of anothefi and ninning nooi ooe that deaiits to 
mcet him.— 5/ef/!(. 

DCLXI. 

To teil our own aecreta is geoerally fbUy, bot that 
fblly is without guilt ; to commuoicate tnooe with which 
we are iotrusted is alwa^ treachery, and tfeacfaery for 
the Boat part combined with foUy. Jwk m im , 

DCLXU. 
Essential bonour must be in a frieod, 

Not such as every breath fans to aod fro ; 
But born within, is its own judge and end. 

And dares not sin» though sure that none sbould know. 
Where Triendship's spoke, honesty's understood ; 
For none can be a frieod that is not good. 

Cmtk» PAilUpi. 
DCLXIII. 

A player Is a volume o( various concoits or epitome of 
time, who by bis representation and appearance makes 
things long past seeme present. He ts much like the 
compters in arithmeticke, and may stand one while (br a 
kiog, another while for a begger, many times as a mute 
or cvpher. Sometimes hee represeuts that which in his 
life he scarse practises — to be an honest man. To the 
point, he oft personales a rover, and therein comcs 
neerest to himselfe. If his action prefigure passion, he 
raues, rages, and protests much by his paintN heaueos, 
aod seemes in the heighth of this fit ready to pull loue 
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our of the garret, where pershanse hee lies leaning on bis 

elbowes, or is imploj^ed to makc squips and crackers to 

grace the plaj. His audience are often-times iudicious, 

I but his cbiefe adniirers are commonly young waoton 

' chamber-maids, who are so taken with his posture and 

i gay clothes, they neuer come to be their owne women 

\ after. Hee exasperates men's enormities in publike view, 

and tels them their fiaults on the stage, not as being sorry 

for them, but rather wishes still hee might finde niore oc* 

casions to worke on. He is the generali corrupter of 

spirits» yet vntainted, inducing them by gradation to much 

lasciuious deprauity. He is a perspicuity of vanity in 

▼ariety, and suggests youth to perpetuate such vices, as 

otherwise they had haply nere heard of. Re is (for the 

most part, a notable hypocrite, seeming what he is not, 

and is indeed what hee seemes not. And if hee lose one 

of his fellow stroules, in the summer he turns king of the 

gipsies : if not, some great man's protection is a sufficient 

Warrant for his peregrinatioo, and a meanes to procure 

him the town>hall, where hee raay long exercise his qua* 

lities, with clownclaps of great «dmiration, in a tone suit^ 

able to the large eares of his ilUterat« audilorie. Hee is 

one seldome takes care for old age, because ill diet and 

disorder, together with a consumption, or some worse 

i disease, taken vp in his füll career, haue onely chalked 

\ OQt his catastropbe but to a colon : and he scarcely sur- 

viues to his naturall period of dayes. — Mierologia, 1629. 

I - DCLXIV. 

i \That part of life which we ordin arily understand by 
[ tbe Word conversation, is an iodulge nee to the sociable 
r part of our make ; and should incline us to bring our pro- 
Portion of goodwill or good humour among the friends 
"^^c meet with, and not to trouble 1 hem with relations 
'^^liich must of necessity oblige them to a real or feigned 
afiBiction. Cares, distresses, disease^, uneasinesses, and 
«iislikes of our own, are by no means|to be obtruded upon 
ojtiT friends. If we would consider hcjw little of this vicisi 
^^ndeofmotionand rest, which we call life, is spent vith 
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Interiorly, most people enjoy the inferiority of their best 
frieods. — ChciterßcltL 

DCLXXIII. 

• Lusty youth 



Is the very May-morn of delight ; 
When boldest floods are füll of wilfii] heat. 
And joy to think how long they have to fight 
In fancy*s field, before their life take üight; 
Since he which latest did the ^me begin, 
Doth longest hope to linger still therein. 

Gascoigne, 

DCLXXIV. 

Philosophy is the art and law of life, and it teaches us 
what to do in all cases, and, like good roarksmen, to hit 
the white at any distance. — Seneca, ■ r 

DCLXXV. !|%e' 

A man who is fumished with arguroents from the mint, I «j, 

will convince bis antagonist much sooner than one who I 

draws them from reaaon and philosophy. Gold is a won- I 

derful clearer of the understanding ; it dissipates every f \ 

doubt and scruple in an instant ; accommodates itself to 1 !^ 

themeanestcapacities; sileoces the loud and claroorous, 1^ 

and briugs over the most obstinate and inflexible. Philip 1 ^^ 

of Macedon was a man of most invincible reaaon this way* | k^ 

He refiited by it all the wisdom of Athens, confouoded ^ , 

their statesmen, Struck their orators dumb, and at lengti) nj^, 
argued them out of all their liberties. — Addison. 

DCLXXVT. V 

Tirac wastes too fast : every letter T trace teils me with x 

what rapiditjr life follows my pen ; the days and hours of ß 

it, more precious, my dear Jenny ! than the rubies about q 
thy neck, are flying over our heads like light clouds of » 

wind]^ day, never to return more — every thing presses od | 

— whilst thou art twisting that lock, — see! it growsgrcy» I Ij^^, 

and every time I kiss tny band to bid adieu, and everjf 1 1^ ^ 
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abaence which follows it, are preludes to that eterDal 
•eparaticn wbich we are shortly to make. — Sterne, 

DCLXXVIT. 
I knew Anselmo. He was shrewd and prudent, 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 
But he was shrewish as a wavward child, 
And pleas'd again by toys which ehildhood please; 
As — ^hook of fables grac d with print of wood, 
Or eise the jingling of a rusty medal, 
Or the rare melody of some old ditty, 
That first was sung to please king Pepin's cradle. 

The Antiguary. 

DCLXXVIII. 
Sorrow is a kind of nist of the soul, which cvery new 
idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It is the 
putrefaction of stagnant life, and is lemedied by exercise 
and motiou. — Johfuon. 

DCLXXIX. 
It » not a fault in Company to talk much, but to 
continue it long is certainly one ; for, if the majority of 
those whoare got together be naturally silent or cautious, 
the conversation will flag, unless it be oflen renewed by 
one among them who can start new subjects, provided he 
does not dwell upon them that leave room for answers 
and replies. — Swift. 

DCLXXX. 

When I ha'e sixpence under my thumb, 
ITien I get credit in ilka town ; 
But when I am poor, they bid me gae bye, 
O poverty parts good Company. 

Old Song, 
DCLXXXI. 
Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward ; and 
Knerit without modesty insolent. But modest merit has a 
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double claim to aSptance, and generally meets with u 
many patrons as bIRlders. — Hughea^ 

DCLXXXII. 
What is this life but a circulatioo of little mean actions 1 
/ We lie down and rise agaia, dress and undress, feed^and 
wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, and then we 
He down again, and tne circle retürns. We spend tne 
day in triBes, and when the night coraes we throw «ur- 
selves into the bed of folly, aniongst dreams, and brokeo 
thoughts, and wild imaginations. Onr reason lies asleep 
by US, and we are for the time as arrant bm^ as those 
that sleep in the stalls, or in the field. Are not the capa- 
cities of man higher than these 1 And ought not his am 
bition and expectations to be greater \ Let us be adven- 
tnrers for another world. It is at least a fair and noble 
Chance ; and there is nothing in this worth our thoughts 
or our passions. If we should be disappointed, we aro 
still no worse than the rest of our fellow-mortals ; and if 
we succeed in our expectations, we are eternally happy. 
—BumeU 

^ DCLXXXIII. 

Authors are judg'd by stränge capricious rules, 
The great ones are thought mad, the small ones fools. 
Yet sure the best are most severely fated, 
For fools are only laugh'd at — wits are hated. 
Dlockheads with reason men of sense abhor ; 
But fool 'gainst fool isbarb'rous civil war. , 

Why on all authors then should critics fall 1 
Since some hare writ, and shown no wit at alL 

Pope, 

DCLXXXIV. 

Seif love is better than any gilding, to make that seem 
gorgeous wberein ourselves be parties. 

Sir P, Sidnejf. 

DCLXXXV. 

If it be impossible to think without materials, tliere 
must necessanly be minds that do not always thiak; 
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and whence shall we furnish roaterialf for the meditation 
of the glution betweea bis meals, of the sportsman in a 
rainy month, of the aoDuitant between the days of quar« 
teriy ^ayment, of the politiciau when the mails are de* 
taiaed by coDtrary winds. — Johnson. 

W DCLXXXVI. 

Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and 
micjL the uurse of naughtmess, the step-mother of disci- 
plii^lhe Chief autbor of all mischief, one of the sevea 
deajn^siDS, the cushion upon which the devil chiefly 
repaSS, and a great cause not only of melancholy, but of 
maoy other diseases : for the mind is naturally active , 
and if it be not occupied about some honest business, it 
nishes into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. — Burton, 

DCLXXXVII. 
The medium between a fop and a sloven is what a man 
of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I remember Mr. 
Osborn adviseshis son toappear in hishabit rather above 
than below bis fortune ; and teils him that he will Bnd an 
bandsome suit of clothes always procures some additional 
respect. I have indeed myself observed that my banker 
ever bows lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed 
wig ; and writes me ' Mr.' or * Esq.* according as he seea 
me dressed. — Budgett, 

DCLXXXVIIT. 
When gods had fram'd the sweets of woman's face, 

And lockt men's looks within her golden hair, 
That Phcebus blush'd to see hermatchless grace. 

And heayenly; gods on earth did make repair, 
To *quip fair Venus' overweening pride, 
Love's happy thoughts to jealousy were ded. 
Then grew a wrinkle on fair Venus' brow, 

The amber sweet of love is turn'd to gall ; 
Gloomy was heaven ; bright Phcebus did avow 

He would be coy, and would not love at all j 
Swearing no greater mischief could be wrought, 
Than love united to a jealous thought. Oreent, 

3 
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Dcxcvm. 

Many have made witty invectives against usury. They '^ 
say, that it is pity the devü should have God*s part, ,^- 
wnich is the tithe: that the usurer is the greatest sab- — — 
bath-breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday ; .^ 
that the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaks of : — 

** Ignavum fucos pecus ä praesepibus arcent ;" 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made foi 

mankind after the fall, which was ** in sudore vultu^ 
tui comedes panem tuum;" not ** in sudore vultus- 
alieni ;'* that usurers should have orange tawny bonnets^ 
because they do judaise ; that is against nature for money 
to beget mouey, and the iike. — Lord Bacon. 

DCXCIX. 

Foure things are grievously empty: a head without 
brains, a wit without judgment, a faeart without hoaesty 
and a purse without money« — BUhop Earte. 



DCG. 

If Love hath lent you twenty thousand tongues 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 

Bewitching Iike the wanton mermaid's songs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tuue is blown -, 

For know, my heart Stands arroed in my ear. 

And will not let a false sound enter there. 

Shttkapeare-^VeHua and j^d&nis. 



DCCT. 
I always considered those combinations which are 
soraetimes formed in the playhouse, as acts of fraud or of 
cruelty ; he that applauds him who does not deserve 
praise', is endeavounng to deceive the public ; he that 
nisses in malice or sporl, is an oppressor and a robber.— 
Johnton, 
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DCCIL 
.bove our n^ighbours our conceptions an ; 
lut faultless writing is th* effect of care. 
'ur lines reform 'd, and not compos'd in haste, 
olisb'd like marble, would like marble last, 
ut as the preseot, so the last age writ, 
1 both we find like negligence and wit. 
^ere we but less indulgent to our faults, 
nd patience had to cultivate oar thoughts, 
nr muse would flourish, and a nobler age 
^ould honour this than did the Grecian stage. 
hus says our author, not content to see 
hat others write as carelessly as he ; 
ho' he pretends not to make things coniplete, 
et, to please you, he'd have the poets sweat 

WaUer.-^Prologue to the Mai^» Tragedy. 

DCCIIl. 

he towns and countries I have seen, I never saw a 
village yet, where miseries were not in proportion 
number of its public houses. In Rotterdam, you 
;o through eieht or ten streets without finding a 
house. In Äntwerp, almost every second house 
an alehouse. In the one city, all wears the ap- 
ce of happiness and warm affluence ; in the other, 
ung fellows walk about the streets in shabby finery, 
ithers ^t at the door daming or knitting stock ings, 
Lheir ports are filled with dunghills. — Goldsmith, 



DCCIV. 
«pts are the mies by which 



ure ought to Square \ 



g of the coal. — Seneccu 



res. When they are contrac ;ed into sentences, / / y 
trike the affections; whereas admonition is only y t^ 






DCCV. 

e 18 nothin^ wanting to make all rational and dis' 
«d people in the world of one religion, but that 
ovld taik together every day. — Pope, 
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DCCVi. 

An honest vicar and a kind consort, 
That to the alehüuse friendly would resort, 
To have a game at tables now and then, 
Or drink bis pot as soon as any man ; 
As fair a gamester, and as free from brawl, 
As ever man should need to play withal ; 
Because bis hostess pledg*d bim not carouse, 
Rashly, in choler, did forswear her house : 
Taking the glass, this was his oatb he swore — 
** Now, by this drink, I'll ne'er come hither mor 
But mightily his hostess did repent, 
For all her guests to the next alehouse went, 
FoUowing the vicar's Steps in every thing. 
He led the parish even by a string ; 
At length bis ancient mistress did complain 
She was undone, unless he came again ; 
Desiring certain friends of bers and his 
To use a policy, which should be this : 
Because with coraing, he should not forswear hi 
To save his oaths they on his backs should bear 
Of this good course the vicar well did think. 
And so they always carried bim to drink. 

Ittft 
DCCVII. 
There is nothing so easy as to find out whic! 
the man in doubt has a mind to ; therefore the 
is to teil him, that is certainly to be chosen. 1 
are to be very clear and positive; leave no h: 
scruple. " Bless me ! sir, ihere is no room for 
tion!" This rivets you inlo his heart; for yoi 
applaud his wisdom, and gratify his iaclination. 

DCCVIIT. 

Let me play the fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles cort 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
llian my lieart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whoseblood is warm witl 
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>ke his grandsire cut in alabaster 1 

p when he wakes? aud creep iiito the jaundice 

:>emg peevish 1 

SAakapeaare» 

DCCIX. 

!s and mottoes to books are like escutcheons and 
es in the hands of a king. The wise sometimes 
cend to accept of them ; but Done but a fool would 
e them of any real importance. We ought to 
upon intrinsic merit, and not the sleoder helps o( 
i. — Goldsmith» 

DCCX. 

ism is a mere fanc^, an imagery something like 
republic. The stoic» feign that a man may laugh 
rty ; be insensible of injuries, ingratitude, or the 
his estate, parents, and friends; look uncon- 
y on death, as something which ought not to maKe 
rry or melancholy ; may master pleasure er pain ; 
dergo the torments of fire or sword without the 
^h or tear ; and this phantom of virtue, this ideal 
j, they are pleased to style the wise man. They 
Ptmankind in possession of all their natural defects, 
; vice or foible havc they exposed in its proper 
Instead of painting vice in its frightful and ridl- 
forms, to inspire an avoidance of it, they have 
in idea of perfection and heroism, of which men 
capable, and exhorted them to visionary impossi- 
Thus this wise man that is to be, or will never 
in imagination, finds himself naturally above all 
events ; the most excruciating fit of the gout, he 
cannot extort from him the least complaint ; or, 
;tand serene and undaunted, amidst *' the wreck of 
and the crush of worlds ;** he is superior to all 
whilst the mere man, agitated by every silly pas- 
ies, despairs, and throws himself into distraction, 
loss of a puppy, or the breaking a basin of chiaa. 
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DCCXI. 

Had there been Space and years enough allow'd, 
His courage, wit, and breeding to have show'd, 
We had not found in all the num'rous roll 
Of his fam'd ancestors, a greater soul : 
His early virtues to that ancient stock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 

Waller. — Epitaph on a Young Nobkman, 

DCCXII. 

If ingratitude were to be punished by a law, it woula 
discredit the Obligation ; for a benefit is to be giveo, not 
lent: and if wehave no return at all, there is uo just 
cause of complaint : for gratitude were no virtue, if there 
were any danger in being ungrateful. — Seneca» 

DCCXITI. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries com 
pletely civilized, one part of mankind labour for another 
that wants are supplied faster than they can be formed, 
and the idle and luxurious find life stagnate for want oi 
sorne desire to keep it in motion. This species of distress 
furnishes a new set of occupations; and njultitudes are 
busied from day to day in nnding the rieh and the fortii* 
nate something to do. — Johnson, 

DCCXIV. 
— — — A wise man poor, 
Is like a sacred book that*s never read, 
To himself he lives, and to all eise seems dead : 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool, 
Than of a threadbare saint in wisdom's school. 

Dekker 
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I am wise enough to knoV by themeasure of my own abiiitiM, 
tbatmy soU U incapable of producing any of those rieh flnwen 
that are her* set and growing; and that all the fruiti of my own 
growth are not «rorth any one ofthem.^Montaigne, 



DCCXV. 
Bb not ashamed of thy virtues * honour's a good brooch to 
wear in a maa's hat at all times.— Ben Jonton, 

,^l'i DCCXVI. 

*''iii0^ just and reasonable modesty does not pnly recom- 
läiinid eloquence, bnt sets off every great talent which a 
man can be possessed of. It beightens all the virtues 
which it acconmanies; like the shades in paintings, it 
raises and rounds every figure, and makes the colours 
more beautifui, though not so glaring as they would be 
without it. — Addison, 

DCCXVII. 
Great brains (like brightest glass) crack straight, while 

those 
Of stone or wood hold out, and fear not blows ; 
And we their ancient hoary heads can see 
Whose wit was never their roortality. 

Bishop Etirie. 
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DCCXVIIL 

• Farne cannot 



Better be held, nor more attain'd than by 
A place below the fii-st : for wbat miscarries 
Sball be the geDeral's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man. Shakspeare, 

DCCXIX. 

A courtier, to all men'/thioking, is a man, and to most 
men tbe finest i iiH Ihiii J jjseare defined by the under- 
Standing, but this by the sense^>»4^uLJuäsurQ|t marke is, 
that hee is to bee found onely about princeS>liee smells ; 
and putteth away much of hisjudgementabom the scitua- 
tion of bis clotbes.^ Hee knowes no man* that is not 
generally knowne^^-^is wit, like the marigold, openeth 
witb the sunnBf^d therefore he riseth not before ten of 
the clockei 6iee puts more colfidence in his words than 
meaning, and more in his proluntiation than his words. 
Occasion is his Cupid, and hei hath but one receipt of 
making loue^ Hee followes 
admires nothmg but beauty, h( 
/Loues nothing. The sustenan( 
and his censure like a shot d( 
Hee is not, if he be ont of coi 

destruction, if out of his ovl._ ., _ 

motion, or aspect are regulär, tut he mooues oy the vppe» 
spheres, and is the reflezion of|bigher substancesTJ If you 
finde bim not heere, you sball m Faules ^puth a pick-tooth 
in his hat, a cape cioke, and a long stocking. — Sir T 
Overbury, 

DCCXX. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her whole 
dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a judiciouswnter 
gives a spirit to a whole sentence by a single expressiob 
As words grow old, and new ones enrich the language,ro 
there is a constant successiou of dress ; the fringe suc' 
ceeds the lace, the stays shorten or extend the waist, tbe 
riband undergoes divers variations, the head-dress receive« 
frequent rises and falls every year; and in short, tb< 



tothing but inconstancie, • 

•urs nothing but fortune^ 

of his discourse is newes, 

nds vpon the chargiüg. 

but, fish-like, breathes 

e element. .^feither his 



^ «utio, 



'^ ^Ae truth '/'^OQg. .V*'^ Safe in i.?**^p/ea 



\ 
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DCCXXXIII. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the understanding ; what* 
soever is besides that, however authorized by consent, or 
recommended by rarity, is notbing but ignorance, or 
something worse. — Locke. 

DCCXXXIV. 

Nothing is to be expected from the workman whose 
tools are for ever to be sought. I was once told by a 
great master that no man ever ezcelled in painting, wbo 
was eminently Gurions about pencils and colours.— 
Johfison, 

DCCXXXV. 
O, the fierce wretchedness that glory brings us ! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 
Who'd be so mock'd with glory 1 or to live 
But in a dream of friendship 1 
To have his pomp, and all what State Compounds, 
But only painted like his varnish'd friends ? 

Shakspeare, 
DCCXXXVI. 
There are foure great cyphers in the world : hee that is 
lame among dancers, dumbe among lawyers,. duU amoog 
schollcrs, and rüde amongst courtiers. — ßUkop Earle, 



\ X DCCXXXVIL \ 

\ / A. small people with a large territAy i 
/ / the nroductions of nature. with no otheFla 



jr-r - o- ^ may subsist on 

the productions of nature, with no oth« labour than that 
of gathering the vegetables and catchia? the animals.— • 
FranAUn, \ ^ 

DCCXXXVIII. \ 

There are several fellows in town, wBo wager them- 
selves into statesmen, historians, geographers, mathema- 
ticians, and every other art, when the persons with whom 
they talk have not wealth equal to their learning. I heg 
of you to prevent in these youngsters, this compendious 
way to wisdom, which costs other people so much tim« 
'ind pains. — Letter on Wagerers, — Spectatar 
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DCCXXXIX. 
i vre by Nature ? habit can efface, 
!St o'ercorae, or poIic7 take place. 
;tioDs1 those uncertainty divides ; 
issioiis ? there dissimulation hides. 
lODsl they still take a wider ränge: 
if you can, in what you cannot change. 
lers with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
s with books, and principles with times. 

Pope, 
DCCXL. 
irst part of a newspaper which an ill-natured man 
is, is, the list of banknipts, and the bills of 
y. — Shetutone, 

DCCXLI. ^ 

ho comes from the kitchen smells of its smoke ; 
adheres to a sect has somothing of i ts cant : the 
air pursues the Student, and dry inhi inanity him 
ds with literary pedants. — Lavaier, 

DCCXIJI. 

we which public asseniblies strike on such as ar« 
to exert anv talent before them, is a sort of 
distress, to which ingenuous minds are the niost 
Many a brave fellow, who has put bis enemy to 
the neld, has been in the utmost disorder upon 
a Speech before a body of his friends at home^— 

DCCXLIII. 

iries, like glow-wornis, afar off shine bricht, 
t look*d too near, have neither heat nor light. 

Webster. 
DCCXUV. 
itelligence of affection is carried on by the eye 
>od-breeding has made the tongue falsify the 
id act a part of continued restraint, while nature 
erved the eyes to herseif, that she n7ay not be 
l or misrepresented. The poor bride can give 
1, and say, ** I do," with a languishing air, to the 
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man she is obliged by cruelj parents to take for mercenaiy \ 

reasons, but at the same tiine she cannot look as if she 1 

loved ; her eye is füll of sorrow, and reluctance sits in a i 



tear, while the offeriog of a 



DC 

Is not this a lamentable 



sacrifice is performed in what / 



we call the marriage ceren ony, — Spüiitiaün JTii/A / 



:xLv. / 

thing, that of the skin of an 
innocent lamb should be made parchment ? That parch- 
ment, being scribbied o'er, should undo a man ? Some 
say, the bee stings : but I say, 'tis the bee's-wax ; for I 
did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine owd 
man since. — Skakspeare. 

DCCXLVI. 

I have often been puzzled to assign a cause why women 
should have the latent of ready utterance in so much 
greater perfection than men. I have sometimes fancied 
that they have not a retentive power, or the faculty of 
suppressing their thoughts, as men have, but that tbe^ 
are necessitated to speak every thing they think ; and if 
so, it would perhaps fumish a very strong argumeDt to 
the Cartesians for the supporting of their doctrioe that 
the soul always thinks. But as several are of opinioo 
that the fair sex are not altogether strangers to the art ot 
dissembling and concealing their thoughts, I have beea 
forced to relinquish that opinion, and have therefore 
endeavoured to seek after some better reason. In order 
to it, a friend of mine, who is an excellent anatomist, has 
promised me by the first opportunity to dissect a womaD*s 
tongue, and to examine whether there may not be in it 
certain Juices which render it so wonderfully voluble or 
flippant, or whether the fibres of it may not' be made up 
of a finer or more pliant thread ; or whether there are not 
in it some particular muscles which dart it up and dowa 
by such sudden glances and vibrations ; or whether, in 
the last place, there may not be certain undiscovered 
Channels ninning from the head and the beart to this 
tittle Instrument of loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual affluency of animal spirits. Nor must I omit 
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<he reason which Hudibras has given, why those who cao 
talk. OD trifles speak with the greatest fluency ; namely 
that the tongue is like a race-horse, which ruDS the faster 
the lesser weight it carries. Which of these reasons 
soever may be looked upon as the most probable, I thiuk 
the IrishroaQ*s thought was very natural, who, alter some 
huurs* conversation with a feinale orator, told her, that he 
believed her tongue was very glad when she was asleep, 
foT that it had Dot a moineut's rest all the while she was 
awake. — Addüon. 

DCCXLVII. 

The rieh are wise : 

He that upon bis back rieh garments wears, 
Is wise, tnough on bis head grow Midas' ears : 
Gold is the strength, the sioews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is heav'n's physic^ life's restorative. ' 

Dekker, 

DCCXLVIII. 

I take it for a rule, that the natural, and not the 

«acquired man, is the companion. Learning, wit, gal- 

^antry, and good-brceding are all but subordinate qua- 

^ities in society, and are of no value, but as they are 

subservient to benevolence, and tend to a certain manner 

of being or appearing equal to the rest of the Company ; 

fbr conversation is composed of an assembly of men, as 

tbey are men, and not as they are distiuguished by for- 

tune : tlierefore he who brings bis quality with bim into 

Conversation, should always pay the reckoning : for he came 

to receive homage, and not to meet bis friends. — Tatler, 

DCCXLIX. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors; and 
creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set 
days and times. — Franklin. 

DCCL. 
It is the mild and quiet half of the world, who are 
geuerally outraged and borne down by the other half of 
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says of tbe harpies may be truly applied to these twii 
deslroyers:— 

Monsters more fierce offended heaven ne'er sent, 
Fiom hell's abyss, for human punishment. 

7? ßurton, 
DCCLVin. ' ^ 

Beauty's oiir grief, but in the ore, 
We mmt, we stamp, and then adore : 
Like heathen we the image crown, ^ 

And indiscreetly then fall down. ! 

Cartwrigkt. 
DCCUX. 
The good yeoman is a gentleman in ore, whorothe 
next age may see refined ; and is the wax capable of a 
genlill Impression, when the piince shall stamp it. Wise 
Solon (wno accounted Tellus the Atheniau the most 
happy man for living privately on his own lands) woald 
surely have pronounced theEnglish yeomanry, a fortonate 
condition, living in the temperate zone, betwixt great- ;| 
nesse and want, an estate of people alraost peculiar to ' 1 
England. France and Italy are like a die, which hath 1 
no points, between sink and ace, nobility and pesant^. ] 
Tbeir walls, tbough high, must needs be hoUow, wanting ^ 
filling stones. Indeed Germany hath her boores, likeoar 
yeomen ; but by a tyrannicall appropriation of nobility to 
some few ancient families, tbeir veomen are excluded 
from ever rising higher to clarifie tlieir bloods. In Eng- 
land, tbe temple of honour is bolted against none, who 
have passed through tbe temple of virtue : nor is a capa- 
city to be gentill, denyed to our yeoman, who tbus 
behaves bimself. — FuUer. 

DCCLX. j. 

I have often thought that no man should be permitted/ 
to take relief from tbe parish, or to ask it in the stre^ 
until he has 6rst purchased as much as possible of M 
own livelihood by tbe labour of bis own hands ; and th^ 
the public ought only to be taxed to make good tbe def 
ciency. If tbis rule was strictly observed, we should st 



I 
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TV where such a multitude of new labourers, as would 
all probability reduce the prices of all our manufac- 

DCCLXI. 

Physic b of little use to a t^perate person, for a man 's 
n Observation on what he lU^s does him" good, and 
at hurts him, is the best physl^to preserve health. — 
rdBacon, 

DCCLXIL 

nie most notable way of maua ring a controversy, is 
t which we ma v call arguing 1 y torture. These dis- 
ants convince their adversaries with a sorites, com- 
' rhe rack is also a kind 
1 used with good effect, and 
1. 1 Men were formerly 
>uted out of their doubts, reconc iled to truth by force 
eason, and v7on over to opinions ' ly the candour, sense, 
I ingenuity of those who had th * right on their side ; 
tbis method of conviction operat id too slowly. Pain 
s found to be much more enligl itening than reasoo. 
ery scruple was looked upou as tbstinacy, and not to 
removed but by several engines i ivented for that pur- 
^71 In a Word, the application of vhips, racks, gibbets, 
m, dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be 
)ked upon as popish refinements i pon the old heatben 

DCCLXIIT. ! 
What isour high-prais'd philosbphy, 

But books of poesy in prose compil'd, 
Far more delightfui than they fruitful be, 

Witt)r appearance, guile that is besuird ; 
Corrupting minds much rather than directing, 
Th' allay of duty, and our pride's erecting. 

For, as among physicians, what they call 
Word magic, never helpeth the disease 

Which drugs and diet ought to deal witbal> 
And by their real working give u^^^««*, 
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So these word-sellers have no pow€r to cur« 
The passioDs wliich corrapted lives endure. 

Sir Fklk GrevOte^^ 
DCCLXIV. 

Court and couatry, which are the genuine offspring of 
the British government, are a kind ofmixed parties, and 
are influeuced both by principle and by interesi. The 
heads of the factions are commonly more governed by the 
latter motive ; the inferior members of them by the former. 
— Hume, 

DCCLXV. 

The tearme is a time when justice keeps open court for 

all commers, while her sister equity strives to mitigate the 

rigour of her positive sentence. It is called the tearme, 

because it does end and terminatel)usines, or eise because 

it is the terminua ad quem, that is, the end of the countrey 

man's joumey who comes up to the tearme, and with his 

hobnayle shooes grindes the faces of the poore stones, and 

80 returnes againe. It is the soule of the yeare, and 

makes it quicke, which before was dead. Innkeepera 

gape for it as earnestly as shelfish doe for salt water aft^r 

a low ebbe. It sends forth new bookes into the world, 

and replenishes Paul's walke with fresh Company, where 

Quid nofd? is their first salutation, and the weekely 

newes their chiefe discourse. The tavems are paintea 

against the tearme, and many a cause is argu*d there and 

try'd at that harre, where you are adjudg'd to pay the 

costs and charges, and so dismist with " welcome gen- 

tlemen." Now the citiy puts her best side outward, aod 

a new play at the Blackfryers is attended on with 

coaches. It keepes watermen from sinking and helpes them 

with many a fare voyage to Westminster. Your choyse 

beauties come up to it onely to see and be seene, and tt 

learne the newest iashion, and for aome other recreation« 

Now monie that has beene long sicke and crasie, begioi 

to stirre and walke abroad, especially if some young pro* 

digalls come to towne, who bring more money than wit> 

Lastly, the tearme is the joy of the citty, a deare friend ta 

countrymen, aüd is never more welcome than after a long 

«racaüon. Wh€ SaltomtalL 1^' 
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DCCLXVI. 

The generality of mankind are so very fond of thiä 
World, and of 8ta3riog in it, that a man cannot have emi- 
nent skill in any one art, but they will, in spite of bis 
teetb, make him a physician also, foat being tne science 
the worldlings have most need of. — Steele. 

DCCLXVIl. 
When Love with unconfined wings, 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates ; 
When I He tangled in her hair. 

And fetter'd to her eye, — 
The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 

• • • "^ • 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an herroitage. 
Jf 1 have freedom in mv love. 
And in my sonl am free, — 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
£njoy such liberty. 

Lovelace, 
DCCLXVITI. 
Processions, cavalcades, and all that fund of gay frip- 
pery, fumished out by tailors, barbers, and tire-women, 
mechanically influence the roind into veneration: an 
emperor in bis night-cap would not meet with half the 
reitpect of an emperor with a crown. — GoUtmith, 

DCCLXIX. 

The good merchant never demands out of distance of 
the nrice he intends to take. If not always within the 
touch, yet within the reach of what he means to seil for. 
Now we must know, there be foure severall prices of 
V'udible tbings. First, the price of the market, whicfa 
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ebbes and flows according to the plenty or wi9xnty o 
coyn, commodities, and chapmen. Secondly, the pric« 
of friendship, which perchance is more giving than seil* 
ing, and therefore not so proper at this time. Thirdly 
the price of fancie, as tweuty pounds or more for a dog 
or hawk, when no such inherent worth can natural ly be 
in them, but by the buyers or sellers fancie reflecting on 
them. Yet, l believe, the money may lawfuUy be taken« 
First, because the seller sometimes, on those terms, is as 
loth to forego it, as the buyer is willing to have it. And 
I know no Standard herein, whereby men's affections may 
be measured. Secondly, it being a matter of pleasure, 
and men able and willing, let them pay for it. " Volenti 
•ionfit injuria** Lastly, there is the price of cosenage, 
which our merchant from his heart detests and abhores. 
— Ftt/fer. 

DCCLXX. 
Farewell ye gilded foUies ! pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame's but a hollow echo, gold pure clay, 
Houour the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty th' eyes' idol, but a damask d skin. 
State, but a golden prison to live in 
And torture free-born minds ; embroider'd trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood, allied to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchas'd, nor our own. 
Farne, honour, beauty, State, train, blood, and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

SirH, Wotttm. 

CDCCLXXl -^ 

Astrology is the excellent fopp jry of the woTldJ that 
ren we are sick in fortune. (ofte i the surfeit of our own 
behaviour,) we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars : as if we were villains by neces- 
sity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and 
treaohers, by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars» 
and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of i>lanetary in 
tluence \ and all that we are evil in, by a diviue thnuting 
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cm : an admirable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay bis 
goatish disposition to the Charge of a star ! My father 
compounded with my mother under the dragon's tail ; and 
my uativity was under ursa major; so that it foUows, I 
am rough and leeherous. — Tut, I should have been that 
I am, had the maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled 
at my bastardizing. — Shakspeare, 

DCCLXXII. 
It has been said in praise of some men, that they could 
talk whole hours together upon any thing ; but it roust be 
owned to the honour of the other sex, that there are many 
among them who can talk vrhole hours together upon 
DOthing. I have known a woman brauch out into a long 
extempore dissertation upon the edging of a jpetticoat, 
and chide her servant for breaking a chma cup, m all the 
figures of rhetoric — AddUon, 

DCCLXXIII. 
- The rieh have still a gibe in störe. 



And will be monstrous witty on the poor ; 
For the torn surtout and the tatter'd vest, 
The wretch aud all bis wardrobe are a jest : 
The greasy towu sully'd with often turning, 
Gives a good hint to say the man*s in mourning ; 
Or if the skoe be ript, or patch is put, 
He's wounded, see the plaster on bis foot. 
Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

DrydefCs Juvenai, 
DCCLXXIV. 
A king may be a tool, a thing of straw; but if he 
lerves to frighten our enemies, and secure our property, 
it is well enough : a scarecrow is a thing of straw, but it 
piotects the corn. — Pope. 

DCCLXXV. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the sky; 
whtch is a meeting or knot of a number of small stars, not 
s3 
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many a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that chant| 
which hi» own piety projeded. — Sterne, 

DCCLXXXIV» 

With US the soldier is brave, the lawyer learoed ; vie 
proceed oo farther. With the Romans, the gownman 
was brave, and the soldier leamed. A Roman possessed 
both these professions, and was ioM Marie fUma Ma- 
curia. — Brutfere, 

DCCLXXXy. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of 
opinions upon the subject of sleep, Nature has taken suf- 
ficient care that theory shall have little influence on prac- 
tice. The most diligent inquirer is not able long to keep 
bis eyes open ; the most eager disputant will begin about 
midnight to desert bis argument \ and once in rour-and- 
twenty hours the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the 
dull, the clamorous and the silent, the busy and the 
idle, are all overpowered by the gentle tyrant, and all lie 
down in equality of slee^,-— Johnson, 

DCCLXXXVI. 
O,' happy persecution, I embraCe thee 
With an unfetter'd soul ; so sweet a thing 
Is it to sigh upon the rack of love, 
Where each calamity is maning witness 
Of the pure martyr's faith. I never heard 
Of any true affection, but 'twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the ffpring's sweetest book, the rose. 
Love, bred on earth, is often nurs'd in hell ; 
By rote it reads woe, ere it leam'd to spell. 

T. Afiddleton. 

. r- DCqLXXXVII. 

\J[he day of election is madman's holiday, «tis the golden 
day of liberty which eve|*y voter. on that day, takes to 
market, and is bis own s^lesma^ for man at that tine 
being considered as a mere machine, is acted uponai 
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s are ; and to make bis wheels move properly, he 
rly greased in the fist. Every freeholder enjoys 
ioQ of septennial insanify; he'U eat and drink 
iry body without paying for it, because he*s bold 
; theo he'U knock down every body who won't 
e says, to prove bis abborrence of arbitrary power, 
serve the liberty of Old England for ever, huzza ' 

fUS. 

DCCLXXXVIII. 

Heaven's gates are not so highly arched 

inces' palaces ; they that enter there 
go upon their knees. 

Webster, 
DCCLXXXIX. 
women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, 
rsuaded they would carry the eloqnence of the 
reater heights than it has yet arrived at. If any 
bt this, let bim but be present at those debates 
requently arise among the ladies of the British 
^Jtddisom 

DCCXC. 
people are commended for a giddv kind of good 
, which is as much a virtue as dninkenness. — 

DCCXCI. 

— Dearest beart, and dearer image, stay ; 
as ! true joys at best are dreams enough. 
gh you sta^ here, you pass too fast away, 
r even at nrst life's taper is a sniiiF. 
i with her love, mav I be rather grown 

with mach heart, than idiot with none. 

Donne» 
DCCXCII. 

a fine lady who is of a delicate frame, and you 
serve, from the hour she rises, a certain weariness 
lat passes about her. I know more than one who 
I too nice to be quite alive. They are sick of such 

frightfül people that they meel ; one. is so awk- 
and another so disagreeable, that it looks Uke 
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penance to breathe the same air with them. Yoa lee 
this is so very true, that a great part of ceremony aod 
good-breeding amoD^ the ladies tums upon their uneaä- 
ness; and I will undertake, if the how-do-ye-servants of 
our women were to make a weekly bill of sickness, as tbe 
parishK:lerks do of mortality, you would not find, m an 
account of seven days, one in thirty that was not down- 
right slck or indisposed, or but a very little better tban 
ahe was, and so forth. — Steeie» 

Dccxcm. 

Tavem bills are often the sadness of parting, as the pro- 
curing of mirth : you come in faint for want of meat, 
depart reeling with too much drink ; sorry that you have 
paid too much, and sorry that you are paid too much ; 
purse and brain both empty : the brain tbe heavier for 
oeing too light, the purse too light, being drawn of heavi- 
ness. — O the charity of a pfenny cord . it sums up thou- 
sands in a trice : you have no true debtor and creditor 
butit; of what's past, is, and to come, the discharge:-* 
Your neck is pen, book, and counters ; so tbe acquittaoce 
{ol\ovf9,^^Shakspeare. 

DCCXCIV. 

The way to fame is like the way to heaven — througb 
much tribulation. — Sterne. 

DCCXCV. 

A London parish is a very comfortless thiug ; as tbe 
clergyman seldom knows the face of one out of ten of hU 
parishioners. — Johnson» 

DCCXCVL 

Since, dearest friend, 'tis your desire to see 
A true receipt of happiness from me ; 
These are the chief mgredients, if not all ; 
Take an estate neither too great nor small, 
Which quantum sufficii the doötors call. 
Let this estate from parent^s caie deacenä ; 
The getting it too much of life doet spend. 
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; such a ground, whose gratitude may ht 
ir encoaragement for industry. 
constant fires the winter's fury tarne ; 

let thy kitcbens be a veatal flame. 
i to tbe town let never suit at law, 

rarely, very rarely, business, draw. 

active mind in eqnal temper keep, 

ndistorbed peace, yet not m sieep. 

exercise a vigorous health maintain, 

bout which all the composition's vain. 

ie same weight pradence and innocence tak; 

of each does the just mixture roake. 

a few friendships wear, and let them be 

lature and by fortune fit for thce. 

ead of art and luxury in food, 

mirth and freedom make thy table good. 

1^ cares into thy day-time creep, 

iight, without wine's opium, let them sleep« 

rest, which uatnre does to darkness wed, 

not lust, recommend to thee thy bed. 
latisfied, and pleased with what thou art, 
cheerfuUy and well the allotted part; 
>y the present hour, be thankful for the past, 
. neither fear, nor wiih, the approaches of the last. 

Mariial, 

DCCXCVIL 

re is nothing that has more startled eur Englisk 
ce, than the Italian recitativo at its first entranc« 
the stage. People were wonderfully surprised to 
enerals singins the word of command, and ladies 
ing messages m music. Our countrymen could not 
r laiighing when tbey heard a lover chanting out a 
loux, and even the superscriptionof a ktter set to a 
The famous blunder in an old (day of '* Enter a 
ind two fiddlers solus," was now no longer an ab* 
f, when it was impossible for a bero in a desert, or 
cessin her closet, to speak any thing «naocompanied 
tMisical Instruments. — Addwm, 
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DCCXCVIII. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing ^ 

And the first motion, all the intenm is 
Like a phantasina, or a hideous dream : 
The gecius, and the mortal instrumönts, 
Are Üien in Council ; and the State of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffen then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Skakspeare, 

DCCXCIX. 

Where necessity ends, curiosity begins ; and no sooner 
are we supplied with every thing that nature can demand, 
than we sit down to contrive artificial appetites. — Johnson, 

DCCC. 

The wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 
Strength a weak reed ; health sickness' enemy, 
(And it at length will have the victory;) 
Beauty is but a painting ; and long life 
Is a long journey in December gone, 
Tedious and füll of tribulation. 

Dekker, 
DCCCI. 
The rootives of the best actions will not bear too strict 
an inquiry. Tt is allowed, that the cause of most actions, 
good or bad, may be resolved into tlie love of ourselves : 
but the self-love of some men, inclines them to please 
others ; and the self-love of others, is wholly employed in 
pleasing themselves. This makes the great distinctioo 
between virtue and vice. — Swift, 

DCCCII. 

Friendship's an abstract of love's noble flame, 
Tis love refin'd, and purg'd from all its dross, 

The next to angel's love, if not the same, 
As strong in passion is, though not so gross : 

It antedates a glad eternity. 

And is an heaven in epitoroe. 

CatheriHe PhUUph 
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bccciii. 

Cowardii die many times before their deathi ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonden that I ye% have heard, 

It seems to me most stränge that meo should fear > 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Shak^eare» 

DCCCIV. 

Wisdom for a man's seif is, in many branches thereof, 
a depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rats, that will be 
aure to leave a house sometime before it fall : H is the 
wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger who dieged 
aod made room for him : it is the wisdom of crocoailes, 
that shed tears when they would devour. But that which 
is specially to be noted is, that those which (as Cicero 
says of Pompey) are, < sui amante, sine rivali/' are many 
times uufortunate ; and whereas they have all their time 
sacrificed to themselves, they become in the end them- 
selves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune whose wings 
they.thought by their self-wisdom to have pinioned.-— 
Lord BacoH, 

DCCCV. 

If you would have a faithful servant, and one that yon 
like, serve yourself. — Franklin, 

DCCCVIJ 
/ Whoever has flattered bis friend success^lly, must at ) 
/ once tbink himself a knave, and hu friend a fool. — Pope»y 

DCCCVII. 
Diogenea, being asked who were the noblest men in the 
World, replied, those who despise riches, glory, pleasures, 
and lastly life ; who overcome the contrary of all thoso 
things, viz, poverty, infamy, pain, and death, bearing them 
with an undaunted mind. And Socrates, being asked, 
whht tnie nobility was, answered, temperance of mind 
and body.-^JFVom the ItaUan» 
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DCCCVIIC. 

Volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very wellserve 
to amuse the curious ; but the works of the moderns, like 
the current coin of a kingdem, are much better for imme- 
diäte use ; the former are ofteo prized above their iatrinsic 
value, and kept with care ; the latter seldom pass for more 
than they are worth, and are often sufaject to the merciless 
hands of sweating critics, and clipping Compilers. — GoU* 



DCCCIX. 
A Scholar, newly enter'd marriage life, 
Folio wing his study, did offend Eis wife, 
Because, when she his Company expected, 
By bookish business she was still neglected ; 
Coming unto his study, " Lord," quoth she, 
" Can papers cause you love them more than met 
I would I were transform'd into a book, 
That your affection might upon me look ! 
But in my wish withall bc it decreed 
I would be such a book you love to read. 
Husband/' quoth she, " wbich book's form should 1 

take?* 
" Marry/* said he, ** 't were best an almanack : 
The reason wherefore I do wish thee so, 
Is, every year we have a new, you know." 

Rowland. 
DCCCX. 
To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy, the true 
empire, of beauty. — Steek. 

DCCCXI. 

It is generally known, that he who expects much wi" 
be oftea disaf>pointed ; yet disappointment seldom eures 
US of expectatioB, or has any other effect than tbat of 
producing a moral sentence, or peevish exclamation.-^ 
Johmon, 

DCCCXII. 
■ All live by seeming. 

The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 
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ins land and title, rank and nile, by seeming . 
i clergy scom it not, and the bold soldier 
11 ek« with it his service.— All admit it, 
practise it ; and he who is content 
th showing what he is, shall have small credit 
church, er camp, er State. — So wags the world. 

OMPiay, 
DCCCXIII. 
nan that only translates, shall never be a poet ; nor 
Qter that only copies; nor a swimmer that swims 
'S with bladders; so people that trust whoUy to 
i* charity, and without industry of their own, will 
s be poor. — Sir W, Tempte, 

DCCCXIV. 
our stage heroes are generally lovers, their swelling 
>lustering upon the stage very much recommends 
to the fair part of their audience. The ladies are 
erfully pleased to see a man insulting kings, or 
ting the gods, in one scene, and throwing himself at 
et of his miätress in another. Let him behave him- 
isolently towards the roen, and abjectly towards the 
ne, and it is ten to one but he proves a favourite 
the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in several of their tra- 
s, have practised this secret with good success. — 
ron. 

DCCCXV. 
I pray thee, love, love me oo more. 
Call home the heart yoa gave me, 
I but in vain that saint adore, 

That can, but will not save me 
These poor half kisses kill me quite : 

Was ever man thus served t 
Amidst an ocean of delight, 
For pleasure to be starved. 

Drayton — to his eoy Love. 

DCCCXVI. 

len T consider what kind of men are made knighta 
igland, it appears stränge, that they have never 
t2 
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conferred this honour upoo women. They make cheese* 
mongers and pastry-cooks kuights ; theo why not their 
wives ? they have calied up tallow-chandlers to maintain 
ihe hard^ professioo of cbivalry and arms ; then why not 
their wivesl Certain I am, their wives understand 
fighting and feats of mellay and battle better than they ; 
and as for knightly horse and hamish, it b probable, both 
know nothiog more than the hamess of a one-horse chaise. 
—GokUmith, 

DCCCXVII. 

Tnqnisitive people are the funneb of oonversation ; they 
do not take in any thing for their own use, but merely to 
pass it to another. — Steele. 

DCCCXVIII. 

Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth : honour of blood, 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious igDorance. 

J, Shirlew, 
DCCCXIX. 
Authors in France seldom sj^eak ill of each other, bat 
when they have a personal pique ; authors in England 
seldora speak well of each other, but when they have a 
personal frieudship. — Pope, 

DCCCXX. 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; lest while a man 
maketh his train longer, he make his wings shorter.^ 
Lfird Bacon. 

DCCCXXI. 

How blind is pride ! what eagles are we still 
In matters that belong to other men ! 
What beetles in our own ! 

ChnpmoH. 

Dcccxxn. 

There are some that profess idleness in its füll dignity» 
•vho call themselves the Idle, as Busiria in the play calli 
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himself the Proud; vtho boast that they do nothing, and 
tliaok their stars that they have nothing to do ; who sleep 
every night tili they can sleep no longer, and rise ouly that 
exercise may enable them to sleep again ; who prolong 
the reign of darkness by double curtains ; and never see 
the sun but to teil him how they hate his beams ; whose 
\iFhole labour is to vary the posture of indulgencej and 
whose day diflfers from their night büt as a couch or chair 
düfers from a bed — Johnson, 

7k:o(^xxiti. 

(Tis not safe for priest/or courtiers to drittk deep, fo** 
fear of throwing thelf nearts out at their mouths. — 
Eratmus, / ^ '' 

DCCCXXIV. 
O, how I hate the monstrousness of time, 
Where every servile imitating spirit, 
Plagued with an itching leprosy of wit. 
In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 
His ulcerous body in the Thespian spring, 
And gtraight leaps forth a poet \ but as Tarne 
As Vulcan^ or the founder of Cripplegate. 

Ben Joitwn, 

DCCCXXV. 
He that will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and 
break but a part of the thousand th part of a minute in the 
affairs of love, it may be said of him, that Cupid hath 
clapp'd him o' the Shoulder, but I Warrant him heart- 
whole. — Shakipeare, 

DCCCXXVI. 

The nnderstanding has something more to do than 
simply to judge us by cur outward action ; it must pene- 
trate the very soul, and there discover by what Springs the 
motion is guided : but that being a high and hazardous 
undertaking, I could wish that fewer would attempt it. — 
Montaig-ne. 

T 3 
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He does maiuly vary from my sense, 



Who thiaks the empire gain'd by violence 
More absolute and durable than that 
Which gentleness and friendship do create. 

7'crenee, 

DCCCXXVIII. 

Fassion is the great mover and spring of the sottl: 
wheu men's passions are strengest, they may have great 
and noble effects ; bat they are then also apt to fall iuto 
the greatest miscarriages. — Sprat, 

DCCCXXIX. 

It is a good thing to laugh, at any rate ; and if a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instruroent of happiness. 
Beasts can weep when they suffer, butthey cannotlaugb. 
Dryden, 

DCCCXXX. 

Why will mankind be fools, and be deceiv'd ? 
And why are friends' and lovers* oaths believ'd ; 
When each, who searches strictly his own mind, 
May so much fraud and power of baseness find ? 

Congrevt. 

\ DCCCXX2CI. 1 

^ / <' The folly of fools," that isjthe mostegreg auspiece of 
/ folly that any man can be guilty^, is to plaj the knav&J 
/ The vulgär translation renaers this clause a ittle otHW^ 
' wise, the fool tums aside to tricks ; to make i se of them 

to see the 



is a sign that the man wants understanding 
direct way to his end. — Tillotson, 

DCCCXXXII. ^ 

A woman may properly be said to choose her hiisbaDd 
by her eyes, who minds nothing but his person and bare 
outside ; as she may be said to choose him by her earSf 
who carefuUy observes what reputation he has in tbe 
World, and what people say of him. — Erasnuu, 
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DCCCXXXIII. 

• Women are frail, 



Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 

Which are as easy broke as they make forma. 

Women ! — Help heaven ! Men their creation mar 

In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail ; 

For y/e are soft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to false prints. 

SAakspeare. 
DCCCXXXIV. 

A man that loves bis own fireside, and can govem hit 
nouse without falling by the ears with his neighbours, or 
engaging in suits at law, is as free as a Duke of Venice.— 
Montaigne. 

DCCCXXXV. 
- Now, gentlemen, I go 



To turn an actor, and a humourist, 
Where, ere I do resume my present person, 
We hope to make the circles of your eyes 
Flow with distilled laughter : if we fail, 
We must impute it to this only cbance, 
Arthath an enemy call'd Ignorance! 
Probgue to Every Man out of hia Humour — Ben 
Jenson. 

DCCCXXXVI. 

All false practices and affectations of knowledge are 
Qore odious to God, and deserve to be so to men, than 
&Dy want or defect of knowledge can be. — Sprat. 

DCCCXXXVII. 

, I know not by what fate it comes to pass, that histo- 
nans, who give immortality to others, are so ill requited 
by posterity, that their actions and their fortunes are 
^ually forgotten; neither themselves encouraged while 
they live, nor their memory preserved entire to future 
^ges. It is the ingratitude of mankind to their wi&«.«il 
beoefactors, that they who teach us V^sidLOiiv ^^^ ^^ 
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mij art wtctaarj to h, aad a penoa wlio can assist tu 
witb bis feipw» aad bc a Mbccdm to ss. — PRmy, 

DCCCXLVn. 
Tb tkc fropcrty of all true knowlcdge, especially Spiri- 
tual, to enlarge tbe aoal by fiUing it ; to enlarve it witnoat 
sweUiag it ; to makc it more capable, and more earnest 
to koow, th« more it knows^— <d>rfltf. 

DCCCXLVni. 
Langfater is indeed the p ropiie tj of a man, bat jast 
eiKNigb to distinguidi bim from nis äder brother with four 
legi. ItisakiodofbastardDleasiire too, taken in atthe 
ejes of tbe Tulgar gazets, ana at tbe ears of the beastly 
aadience. Church-painten use it to divert the hones 
conntrynan at public prayen, and keep bis eyes open at 
a beary sermon ; and farce-scribblers make use of tbe 
saroe noble invention, to entertain Citizens, country gen- 
tlemen, and CoTcnt-garden fops. — Dryden, 

DCCCXUX. 
No gold can bring pleasure, if not that for the loss of 
which we are beforefaand prepared : the grief of loviog a 
tfiiog, and the fear of loving it, are equal. — Seneca. 

DCCCL. 

Stint thy babbling tongue ! 
Fond echo, thou profans*t the grace is done thee, 
So idle woridlings merely made of voice, 
Censure tbe power above them. 

BenJonsom. 
DCCCLI. 
O, Üiat estates, de^ es, and offices, 
Wert not derived o uptly ! And that clear honour 
Were purchased by «- ^merit of Uie wearerf 
How many then shoi ^ cover, that stand bare ? 
How roany be commanded, that command ? 
How rouch low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From the true seed of honour ? And ho'v mach honout 
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Pick*d from the chaff and min of the times, 

To be Dew varnish*d. Skmk9peare, 

DCCCLII. 

Tbis I always religiously observed, as a rule, uever to 
shide my husband before coropaBy, nor to prattle abroad 
>f midcarriages at home. What passes between tvo 
people is mucb easier made «p, than when once it has 
taken atr. — Xaniippe, — Erasmut, 

DCCCLIII. 

O, vanity, 

How are tby painted beauties doted on, 

By light and empty idiots ! how pursued 

With open and extended appetite ! 

How they do sweat, and nin themselves from breath 

Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy fbrms, 

Still turning giddy tili they reel like drankards, 

ITiat buy the merfy madness of one hour 

With the long irksomeness of following tiroe. 

Ben Jonaon, 
DCCCU\^ 
^ruth is never to be expected i "om authors, whose un>\ o ( ^ 
^emandiDgs are warped with enth isiasm ; for they judge \ ^ 
all actions and their causes by thei r own perverse prioci- | 
^les, and a crooked line can neve r be the measure of a / 
straight one3-Z)ryrf«i. / 

DCCCLV.i 
The being void of errore is the first great step to the 
greatest knowledge ; and that understanding, in which, 
thoagh little is written, yet uothiog is blotted ; that which 
is not disfigured by ill impressions, is a subject most capa- 
ble of the best. There nothing is required but piain 
teaching ; whereas, the mind that is either perverted by 
&lse knowledge, or made crooked by deceitful prejudices, 
ii^Qst not only be taught, but ürst untaught that ill it had 
learned: and to unteaeh is a more difficuU wovk W«aX& 
teach..^^»;»r«f. 
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DCCC3i;.VI. / \ S*, 

At tbe miist fermenting in a^ yesael works up to the top 
whatever it has iü tbe bottom, soVine, in those who have 
drank beyond tbe measure, vents tb« most inward secrets. 
— Montaigne, 

DCCCLVIT. 
Tis not so hard to counterfeit joy in the deptb of afflic- 
tioD, as to dissemble mirtb in Company of fools ! — Why 
should I call them fools 1 The world thinks better of 
them ; for these have quality and education, wit, and fine 
conversation, are received and admired by the world — ^if 
not, they like and admire themselves. — And why is not 
that tnie wisdomi for 'tis happioess; and, for aught I 
know, we have misapplied the name all this while, and 
mistaken the thiug : since 

If happiness in self-content is plac'd, 
The wise are wretched, and fools only bless'd« 

Congreve, 
DCCCLVIII. 
Love, that has nothing but beauty to keep it in good 
health, is short-lived, and apt to have ague fits. — Eroi- 
fnus, 

DCCCLIX. 
He who studies the life, yet bungles, may draw soue 
faint imitation of it, but he who purposely avoids nature, 
must fall into grotesque, and make no likeness. — Drydai» 

DCCCLX. 
Music I passionately love, 'tis piain, 
Since for its sake such dramas I sustain. 
An o]>eray like a pillory, may be said 
To nail cur ears aown, but expose our head. 

YouMg. 
DCCCLXI. 
When a man's desires are boundless, bis labour is end* 
less ; they will set him a task he can never go through, 
and cut him out work he can never finisb. Tbe satisfac- q^ 
tion wnich he seeks, is always absent, and the happioess ^ 
which he ums at^ ever at a distance. He has perpeta 
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ally maay things to do, and many things to provide ; 
and that which !s wanting cannot be nambered.-~ 
Balguv. 

DCCCLXIL 
CoTetonsness, by a greedincss of gettiog more, de- 
prives itsdf of the true end of getting : it loses tlie 
enjoyment of what it had got. — Sprat. 

DCCCLXm. 
Love is better than a pair of spectades to make erery 
thing seem greater, wMch is seen through it. — Sir P. 

SidneV'. 

DCCCLXIV. 
If any here chance to behold himself, 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong, 
For, if he shame to have bis follies known, 
First he shoold shame to act 'em : my strict band 
Was made to sdzeon vice, and with a gripe, 
Sqaeeze ont tbe humour of such spongy souls, 
As lick np every idle vanity. 
Prologue toEveryMan out ofhis Humour, — B.JonsoH, 

DCCCLXV. 
A wise man ought to take counsel, for fear of mixing 
his will with his wit. — Socrates, 

DCCCLXVI. 
if a man get a fever, or a pain in the head with ovef 
^Jpinking, we are subject to curse tlie wine, wben vrt 
*hoiild rather impute it to ourselves for the excess. ^ 
^vasmug. 

DCCCLXVII. 
It is not growing like a tree, 
In bnlke, doth make man better be : 
Or Standing long an oake, three hiuidred yeare, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, ana seare 
u 
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A lillie of a day, 
Is fairer farre in May, 
Although it fall and die that night :-— 
It was tlie plant and flower of light. 
in snch proportions we just beauties see : 
And in short measores life may perfect be« 

Ode to the Menwry of a Youth. — Ben J<ms^>^ 

DCCCLXVIII. 

Mr. Hobbes was used to say, — that a man -^^^ 
always against rcason, when reason was again»"*^ * 
man : — so (some) anthors are for obscuring truth, "^ 
cause truth would discover them, They are not W ^'" 
torians of an action, bnt lawyers of a party ; they ^^ 
retained by their principles, and bribed by their ^°* 
terests ; their narrations are an opening of their cm^^i 
and in the front of their histories there ought tc» ^ 
written the prologue of a pleading, — "I am for ^ 
plaintiff,"— or, " I am for the defendant."— Z>ry<fe-»»' 

DCCCLXK. 

He that does not know those things which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. — Tiilotson, 

DCCCLXX. 

The labouring bee, when his sharp sting is gone. ^ 

Forgets his golden work, and turns a drone ; / 

Such is a Satire, when you take away J 

That rage in which his noble vigor lay. * 

• • • • m ^ 

How can he show his manhood, if yon bind hira, % 
To box, like boys, with one band tied behind him > 1 

f 
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DCCCLXXI. 

A restless mind, like a rolling stone, gathen nothing 
>ut dirt and mire. Little or no good will cleave to it ; 
ind it is sore to Icave peace and quietmess behind it. — 
3aleiiv* 

DCCCLXXII. 

Honour is the sufcgect of my story. — 

I cannot teU, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my Single seif, 
I had äs lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a tiiing as I myself. — Shakspeare» 

DCCCLXXIII. 
Nor reigns ambition in bold man alone ; 
Soft female hearts the rüde inrader own. 
Bat there, indeed, it deals in nicer tidngs ; 
Than routing armies, and dethroning kings. 
Attend, and you discem it in the fair.» 
Conduct a finger, or reclaim a hair ; 
Or rowl the lucid orbit of an eye, 
Or in fuU joy elaborate a sigh. Young. 

DCCCLXXIV. 

Liking is not always the child of beauty ; but what- 
soever is liked, to the liker is beautiful. — Sir P, Sidney, 

DCCCLXXV. 
Let ignorance with envy chat. 

In spite of both, thou fame shalt win ; 
Whose mass of learning seems like tiiat 
Which Joseph gave to Benjamin. 

Herrick — to Ben Joiwm, 

DCCCLXXVI. 
A little philosophy inclineth men's minds to atheism ; 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds to reli- 
gioo. — Lord Bacon, 

u2 
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DCCCLXXVIL 

Reason thus with life, — 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none bat fools woiüd keep : a breath thou art, 

(Serrfle to all the skiey inflnences,) 

Tliat dost this habitation, where thou keep'st, 

Hourly afflict : merely, thou art death's fool ; 

For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun. 

And yet run'st toward hiiai still : thou art not noUe, 

For all the accommodations that tliou bear'st;« 

Art nursed by baseness : thou art by no meaas valiant; 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm : thy best of rest is sleep, 

And that thou oft prorok'st ; yet grossly fear'st 

Uly death which is no more. Thou art not thyself ; 

For thou exist'st on many a thousand grains 

That issue out of dust : happy thou art not : 

For what thou hast not, stÖl thou striv*st to get ; 

And what thou hast, forget'st : thou art not certam ; 

For thy complexion shifts to stränge effects, 

After the moon : if thou art rieh, thou art poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a joumey, 

And death unloads thee : friend hast thou none ; 

For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner : thou hast nor youtb, norage« 

But, as it were, an after-dinner's sleep, 

Dreaming on both : for all thy blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old, and rieh, 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 

To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this, 

That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
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tie bid more thousand deäths : yet death we fear, 
That makes these oddf all even. Skakspeare, 

DCCCLXXVIII. 



Guriosity, from its nati 
it quickly runs orer the 
soon ezhausts the variety 
with in nature i the same 
and tbey retum with lesi 
effeety^ ^n short, the 
eome to know it a little, 
the mind with any other 
ing and weariness, if 
affect the mind by means 
osity in ourselves. Somej 



is a very active principle ; 
itest part of its objects, and 
lieh is common to be met 

igs make frequent retums, 
and less of any agreeable 

ices of life, by the time we 

id be incapable of affecting 

isations than those of loath- 

things were not adapted to 

[f other passions besides curi- 



Kegree of novelty must be one 
of the materials in almosVevery instrument which works 
lipon the mind, and curiisity blends itself, more or less, 
wiih all our pleasiires.-|J9ur^tf. ^-^ 

DCCCLXXIX. 

True wisdom is a thing very extraordinary. Happy 
are they that have it : and next to them, not tiiose many 
that think they have it, but those few that are sensible 
of their own defects and imperfections, and know that 
they have it not. — TiUotson, 

DCCCLXXX. 

Knowledge or wealth to few are given. 

Bat mark how just the ways of Heaven ; 

iVüe joy to all is free. 

Kor wealth nor knowledge g^ant the boon, 

Tis thine, O conscience, thine alone, 

It all belongs to thee. Mickle. 

DCCCLXXXI. 
Apply to every passion but human pity fot te^te«% \ 
rou may find permanent relief from vanity, trom w^- 
v3 
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interest, or from araiice ; but from compassion ncfi 
The veiy doqoence of a poor man is disgasting ; and t 
mouth which is opened even by wisdom, is seldom 
pected to close witiiout the horrors of a petition. 

To ward off the gripe of Poveiiy, 70a most preten« 
be a stranger to her, and she will at least ose you ^ 
ceremony. If you be caught dining upon a halfpei 
porrenger of peas-soop and potatoes, praise the wh< 
someness of yonr frugal repast. You may observe 1 
Dr. Cheyne has prescribed peas-broth for the grai 
hint that you are not one of tlröse who are always uuHk 
a deity of yourbelly. If, again, you are obliged to « 
a fiimsy st^^T in the midst of winter, be the first to 
mark, that stuffs are rery much wom at Paris ; o 
there be found some irreparable defects in any pari 
of your equipage, which cannot be concealed by all 
arts of sitting cross-legged, Goaxing, or daming, 1 
that neither you nor Sir Samson Gideon were ever ^ 
fond of dress. If you be a philosopher, bint that F 
or Seneca are the tailors you choose to employ ; ast 
the Company that man ought to be content with a l 
coTcring, since what now is so much bis pride was : 
merly his shame. In short, however caught, never | 
out; but ascribe to the frugality of your disposi 
what others might be apt to attribute to the narrowi 
of your circumstances. To be poor, and to seem poor, 
certain method never to rise : pride in the great ish 
ful ; in the wise it is ridiculous ; but beggarly pride 
rational vanity which I haye been taught to appland 
excose. — Goldsmith, 

DCCCLXXXir. 

It would deserve a particular lecture or racherche, 1 
one ought to behave himself with children, serya 
tenants, and neii^hbours ; and l am confident, that ] 
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f and embelllshments, wfaich she borrows firom 
»nes? Painters, statuariei, and poeta, there- 
re always ambitious to acknowledge themselvea 
rÜ8 of nature ; and as their skill intreases, they 
lore and more delighted with every view of the 
and vegetaUe world. But the pleasnre resulting 
idmiration is transient; and to cultivate taste, 
t regard to its infiuence on the passions and af- 
B, 18 to rear a tree for its blossoms, which is ca< 
f yielding the richest, and most valuable fruit .— 
iL 

DCCCXCL 

umest wretch, if heav'n should give him line, 
never stop tili he were thought divine. 
I^ht discem the seqient's pride ; 
1 ourselves nothing ourselves did hide. 

JTaUer. 

DCCCXCH. 

t is more reasonable, than that they who take 
or any thing, should get most in that particular 
ich they take pains ? They bave taken pains for 

you for right principhes; they for riches, you 
proper nse of the appearances of things: sec 
ir they have the advantage of you in that for 
they have taken pains, and which they neglect. 
' are in power, and you not, why will not you 
the truth to yourself, that you do nothing for the 
r power, but that they do erery thing ? No, but 

take care to have right principles, it is more 
able that I should hare power. Yes, in respect 
t you take care about, — your principles. But 
> to others the things in which tiiey have taken 
are than you. Else it is just as if, because yoa 
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pan in and out Love, anger, pride, and aTsrice, äB 
\isibly move in those little orbs. — Spectator. ^ 

DCCCLXXXVI. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumet, 
And eagles change their aged plumes ; 
The faded rose each spring receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 
But if your beauties once decay, 
You never know a second May. 
O then be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you days for sport, do reason ; 
Spend not in vain your life's short hour, 
But crop in time your beauty's flow*rj 
Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade^ botii blow and wither. 

Cartw. 
DCCCLXXXVII. 
Ben. — It*s but a folly to lie : for to speak one thing, 
and to think just the contrary way, is, as it were, to look 
one way, and to row another. Now, for my part, d'ye 
see, Fm for carrying things above board ; Fm not for 
keeping anything undei hatches : so, that, if you ben't 
as willing as I, say so, a Grod's name! there's no bann 
done. Mayhap, you may be shame-faced ; some maid- 
ens, thof they love a man well enough, yet they don't 
care to tell'n so to's face. If that's the case, why silence 
gives consent. — Love for Lotje^ Congreve, 

DCCCLXXXVUI. 
With that low cunning, which in fools supplies. 
And amply too, the place of being wise, 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave ; 
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tt smooth falsehood, whoie appearance charms> 

)on of each wholesome douot disarms« 

9 the lowest deptiis of gufle descends, 

t means pursues the vflest ends ; 

riendship's mask for purposes of spite, 

1 the day, and butchers in the night ; 

it malignant envy which tums pale, 

cens even, if a friend prevail ; 

aerit and success pursues with hate, 

ms the worth it cannot imitate ; 

B cold caution of a coward's spieen, 

iears not guilt, bnt always seeks a screen, 

ceeps this maadm ever in her view — 

basely done, should be done safely too ; 

at dull, rooted, callons impudence 

dead to shame, and every nicer sense, 

lush'd, unless, in spreading vice's snares, 

ider'd on some virtue unawares , 

l these blessings, which we seldom find 

1 by Nature on one happy mind, 

y figure, of the fribble tribe, 

leart can scarce conceive or pen describe, 

nipering on. 



le, nor female ; neither, and yet both 
er gender, tho' of Irish growth , 
iot tuckUngy mincing in Its galt, 
1, peevish, prim and ddicate ; 
It seem'd, tho of athletic miÜLe, 
atal breezes should too roughly shake 
er form, and savage motion spread 
t pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 
id It talk, in Its own pretty phrase, 
US and of taste, of players« and of playt i 
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at onm the judge 9u,\ the criroinal, the accuser and «x- 

DCCCC. 

It 18 wonderful tfaat the firequent exercise of reading 
the Common Prayer should not make the performers of 
that dnty more expert in it. This inabOity, as I con* 
ceive, proceeds from the little care tiiat is taken of their 
reading while boys, and at school, where, when they are 
got into Latin, they are looked upon as above fingtish. 
the reading of whioh i» wholly neglected, or at least 
read to yery littie porpose, without any due obseryations 
made to them of Äe proper accent and manner of read- 

DCCCCI. 

Remember that time is money. He that can eam ten 
Shillings a-day by hk labour, and goes abroad or sits 
idle one-half of that day, though he spends but si» 
pence during bis diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense ; he has really spent, or 
rather thrown away, five Shillings besides. — FranJkUn* 

DCCCCII. \ 

Timorous virgins form a dreadful chimera of a hos- \ 
band, as of a creatore contrary to that soft, hmnUe^ 
pliant, easy thing, a lover ; so guess at plagues in ma- 
trimony, in Opposition to the pleasures of courtshipA 
Alas i fcou rtship to n^arriage, is but as the music in the l 
play-house, tili the cdrtain is drawn ; but, that once up« / 
then opens the scehe pf pleasure^ Congreve, f 

Dccccni. 

I have ever thought that the wise men in all ages hsTe 
not much differed in their opinions of religion ; I ineaa 
as it is grounded on human reason : for reason, as far 
as it is right, must be th« same in all men ; and trnth 
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being Irat one, Üiey must conseqaently think in the same 
train. — I>ryden, 

DCCCCIV. 
Qwtd den, sir Richard, — God-a-mercy, fetlow / — 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter : 
For newr-made honour doth forget men's names 5 
Tis too respective, and too sociable, 
For your con Version. Nowr your traveUer,— 
He and his tooth-pick at my w(»'8kip'6 mess ; 
And when my knightly stomack is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth, and cateckifie 

My picked man of countries. Mp dear sir, 

CHius, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 
I shaU beseech you — That is question now : 
And then comes answer like an ABC-book : — 
O sir, says answer, at your best command; 
At your employinent ; at your Service, sir : 
No, sir, says question, /, sweet sir, at yours : 
And so, ere answer knows what question would^ 
f Saving in dialogue of compliment. 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 
It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 
Now this is worshipfiil society. 

Shakspeare, 

DCCCCV. 

The great winding sheets that bury all things in obli» 
▼ion are two ; deluges and earthquakes. As for confla- 
grations and great droughts, they do not merely dis- 
people, but destroy. Phaeton's car went but a day ; and 
the three years* drought, in the time of Elias, was but 
particular, end left people alive. As for the great bum- 
ings by lightnings, which are often in the West Indies, 
z 2 
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they are but narrow ; bat in the other two destructioUi 
by deluge and earthqnake, it is farther to be noted, that 
the remnant of people which happen to be reserred, an 
commonly Ignorant and mountainous people, that can 
give no account of the time past ; so that the oblivion 
is all one, as if none had been left. — Lwd Boom, 



DCCCCVI. 

The English in general seem fonder of gidning the 
esteem than the love of those they converse with : this 
gives a formality to their amusements : their gayest 
conversations have something too wise for innocent re- 
laxation ; though in Company you are seldom disgusted 
with the absurdity of a fool, you are seldom lifted into 
raptare by those strokes of vivacity which give instant, 
though not permanent, pleasure. — Goldsmiih, 

DCCCCVII. 

The mere philosopher is a character which is com- 
monly but little acceptable in the world, as being sup- 
posed to contribute nothing either to tne advantage or 
pleasure of society ; while he lives remote from commu- 
nication with mankind, and is wrapped up in principles 
and notions equally remote from their comprehension. Qn 
the other band, the mere ignorant is still more despined ; 
nor is any thing deemed a surer sign of an illiberal ge- 
nius in an age and nation where the sciences flourish, 
than to be entirely destitute of all relish for those noble 
cntertainments. The most perfect character is supposed 
to lie between those extremes ; retaining an equal ability 
and taste for books, Company, and business ; preserving 
in conversation, that discemment and delicacy whidi 
arise from polite letters ; and in business, that probity 
and accuracy which are the natural resolt of a just phi« 
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IcMophy. In Order to diffuse and cultlvate lo accom- 
plislied a c)iaracter, nothing can be more usefiü than 
compositions of the easy style and mauner, which draw 
not too mach from life, require no deep application or 
retreat to be comprehended, and send back the Student 
•meng naankind füll of noble sentiments and wise pre- 
cepts, applicable to erery exigence of human life. By 
means *of such compositions, virtne becomes amiable, 
science agreeable, Company instmctive, and retirement 
entertaining. — Hume, 

DCCCCVIII. 
Thee, sweet grasshopper, we call 
Happiest of insects all, 
IVho from spray to spray canst skip. 
And the dew of moming sip. 
Idttle sips inspire to sing, 
Then thou art happy as a king. 
AU whaterer thou can'st see, 
Herbs and flowers belong to thee ; 
All tiie various seasons yield. 
All the produce of the field. 
Thou, qaite innocent of härm 
Lov'st the farmer, and the farm. 
Singing sweet when summer's near, 
Thou to all mankind art dear ; 
Dear to all the tuneful Nine, 
Seated round the throne divine ; 
Dear to Phoebus, god of day ; 
Heinspires thy mighty lay ; 
And wkh voice melodious Uest, 
And in vivid colours drest, 
Thou from spoil of time art free ; 
Age can never injure thee. 
X 3 
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Wisestdaaghteroftheeartli! I 

Fond of spng, and füll of mirth ; l 

Free from flesh, exempt from pams, I 

No blood riots in thy yeinB. ^ i 

To the blest I eqnal tkee, t 

Little demi-deity. , 

F^rom the Greek qf jina crt m» \ 

DCCCCIX. 

The same entliusiasm, tfaat ^ignifies a batterfly or ■ 
medal to the virtuoso and the imtiqaary, may conTert 
controversy into quixotism ; and \ resent, to the dduded 
Imagination of the theological ki^ ght-errant, a barber'f 
basin, as Mambrino's helmet ' "he real valae of any 
doctrine can only be determined l )r its influence on the 
conduct of man, with respect to^himself, to bis feUow 
creatores, or to GxA^^ffPtrcvoaL 



Critics and witlings can no more jodge of what thei 
do not understand, than a man that is bom bUnd can 
have any trae idea of coloors. I have always obserred 
that yonr empty vessels soond loadest : I vahie theh 
lashes as little as the sea did those of Xerxes, when he 
whipped it. The utmost favour a man can ezpect from 
them is that which Polyphemus promised Ulysaes, that 
he woold devour him the last : they think to snbäoe t 
writer as Caesar did Ins enemy with a von, mM, oia.— 
Swift, 

DCCCCXL 

War pleads its antiquity jfrom au ages ; it bas alweys 
dogged the world with widows and orpbans, drained 
famüies of beirs, and destroyed brothers in the same 
battle. Yonng ^ecoMr! How do I moorn thy fall, the 
lora of thy yirtne and modeaty of thy ripeniug genios. 
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ngacioiiB, lofty and social ! I inast bewail that nntimely 
deathy which remored thee to thy magnanimoas brother, 
and snatched thee from a conrt where thou hadst only 
time to shew thyself : Oh miafortone, ever deplorable 
and yet common l For men in all agea hare agreed to 
destroy, plonder, and butcber one another for a tract of 
land, or a parcd of honaea, or an empty punctilio ; which 
to accompliah with the greater certainty and dispatch, 
they hare invented curions rules and engines of destruc- 
tion, which they call the art of war; the practice of 
which ia rewarded with the highest honours, and most 
tplendid repatation ; thns every age improves in the art 
of deaolation. The injustice of the first men was the 
primary occasion of wars, an origin stiitable to such a 
monstrons practice, and hence also tyranny ; for could 
they haTe been content with their own, and not violated 
thcir neighbours' property, the world would haye en- 
Joyed uninterrupted repose and liberty. — Bruycre, 

DCCCCXIl. 
He that pursues fame with just claims, tmsts hia 
Ippiness to the winds ; but he that endeavours alter it 

fmerit, has to fear, not only the violence of the 
ut the leaks of his vessel. Though he should 
o keep abore water for a time, by the help of a 
sze, and a calm sea, at the first gust he mnst 
y founder, with this melancholy reflection, that 
lud haye been content with his natural Station 
"g^hthaye escapedhis ralamity. — Johmon, 



. DCCCCXIII. 

|t the task, and hold th' adrent'rous flight, 
k who dares in praise of beaaty write ; 
len to that high theme our thoughta ascend 
Uetract, too poorly to commend. 



I 
1 
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And he, who praising beauty, does no wrong, 
May boast to be successful in his soog . 
But when the fair themselves approre his iays, 
And one accepts, and one rouchsafes to praisCr 
His wide ambition knows no farther bound, 
Nor can his Muse with brighter fame be crown'd. 

Congreve, 

DCCCCXIV. 
A man of wit may extremeiy affect one for the present, 
but if he has not discretion, his merit soon yanishes 
away : while a nrise man that has not so great a stock of 
wit, shall nerertheless give you a far greater and more 
iasting satisfaction. Just so it is in a picture that is 
smartly touched, but not well studied ; one may call it 
a witty picture, though the painter in the mean time may 
be in danger of being called a fool. — Steele, 

DCCCCXV. 
They are as sick, that surfeit with too much, as they 
that starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness, 
iherefore, to be seated in the mean ; superfluity comes 
tooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. — 
Shakspeare, 

DCCCCXVI. 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. 

• «•••• 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth, 
The violet bed's not sweeter ! Honest wedlock 
Is like a banquetting house buUt in a garden, 
On which the spring's chaste flowers take delight 
To caat their modest odours ; when base lust. 
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With aU her powders, paintiugs, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

T. Middleton. 

OCCCCXVII. 

We may defend vfllany, or cry up folly before the 
World, but to appear fools, madraen, or rarlets to cur- 
selvesy &Dd prove it to our own faces, that we are reaUy 
8Qch, is insapportable. For so true a reverence has 
crery one for himself, when he comes clearly to appear 
before bis close companion, that he had rather profess 
the vilest thiogs of himself in open Company, than hear 
bis character priyately from bis own mouth. 

Shaftesbury, 

f— DCCCCXVIII. 

VMan conrts happiness in a thousand shapes, and 
the^ faster he follows it, the swifter it flies from himTl 
Aimost erery thing promiseth happiness to us at a 
distance, such a Step of honou^^^^iKfi^a pitch of estate, 
such a fortunc or match fo^^T^cmid: but when we 
come nearer to it, either^^ iaU spiprt of it, or it faUs 
Short of our expectatio/; ana it is n|ard to say, which 
4>f these is the greatest dis^ippointnie^^l Our hopes 
are usually bigger than enjo3rment cfuTsatisfy ; and an 
erU long feared, besides that it maj^ nerer come, is 
many times more painful and troubles(j|me than the evil 
itself when it comes. — t TiUotamu 

DCCCCXVIX. 
Hfq>py those princes, who are educated by men who 
are at once virtuous and wise, and have been for some 
Cime in the school of affliction ; who weigh happiness 
fligainst glory, and teach their royal pupils the real 
rslue of fame ; who are ever showing the superior 
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dignity of man to that of royalty ; tliat a peasant wbo 
does his daty u a noUer charäcter than a king of eveo 
middling repatation. — Goldtmith. 

DCCCCXX. 

Who fights 



With passions^ and o'ercomes Uusm, ia endaed 
With the best yirtae, passive fortitiide. 

Mas$mga 
DCCCCXXL 
Indnstry needs not wish, and he tliat Uvea opon boiüe 
will die fasting. — Franklin, \^ 

Dccccxxn. • 

Where a great man is delicate in khe choice of fa- 
▼ourites, erery one courta with greatf r eamestness his 
comitenance and protection. — Hume, 

DCCCCXXUI. 

MiUamant, One's cruelty is one's j^wer, and whea 
one parts with one's cnieity, one parts with one's power ; 
and when one has parted with that^ I fancy one's oÜ 
and ugly. 

MirabeL Ay, ay, suflkr your croelty to min the ob- 
Ject of your power, to destroy your lorer — And then 
how yain, how lost a thing you'll be ! Kay, *tis tme : 
you are no longer handsome when you have lost your 
lover ; your beauty dies npon the instant : fbr beanty 

is the loyer's gift; 'tis he bestows your charms 

Vour glass is all a cbeat. The ugly and the old, 
whom the looking-glass mortifies, yet after commenda- 
tion can be flatter'd by it, and discorer beauties in it; 
fbr that reflects our praises, rather than your £Eice. 

MiU. One no more owes one's beau^ to a loyer 
Chan one's wit to an echo : tfaey can but reflect whii 
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we look and say ; rain, empty things if we are sflent or 
nnseen, and want a being. 

MirabeL Yet, to those two vain empty things, you 
owe two of the greatest pleasares of your life. 

MiU. How 80 ? 

Mirabel. To your lorer you owe the pleasure of 
hearing yourselyes praised; and to an echo the plea- 
sure of hearing yourselves talk. — Wiay of the World 
— Congreve, 

DCCCCXXIV. 

Hypocrisy is the necessary bürden of villany, affeeta- 
tion part of the chosen trappings of folly ; the one 
completes a villain, the other only finishes a föp. Con- 
tempt is the proper punishment of affcetation, and de- 
testation the just consequence of hypocrisy. — Johnson» 

DCCCCXXV. 
•— I could coney-catch the world, 
Make myself famous for a sudden wit, 
And be admired for my dexterity, 
Were I dispos'd. 

I prithee how ? 

Why, thus : there liv'd a poet in this town» 

(If we may term our modern writers poets)» 

Sharp-witted, bitter-tongued, his pen of steel, 

His wit was temper'd with the biting juice. 

And extracts of the bitterest weeds that grew : 

He ncver wrote but when the elements 

Of fire and water tUted in his brain. 

This fellow, ready to give up his ghost 

To Lucia*s bosom, did bequeath to me 

His library, which was just nothing 

But rolls and scrolls, and bundles of cast wit. 

Such as durst neyer visit St. Paul's churchyard t 
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Amongst them all I happen'd on a qmre 
)r two of paper, fill*d with songs and dittief» 
And here and tfaiere a hungry epigram : 
These I reserve to my own proper use. 
And, paternoster-like, have conn'd them alL 
I coiüd now, when 1 am m Company 
At ale-house, tavem, or an ordinary, 
Upon a theme make an extemporal ditfey, 
(Or one at least shoold seem extemporal). 
Out of th* abundance of this legacy, 
That all would judge it, and report it too,' 
To be the Infant of a sudden wit ; 
And then were I an admirable feÜow. 

T,Heywooi. 

DCCCCXXVI. 

— Lo ! Sflence himself is here ; 
Methinks I see the midnight god appear. 

In all his downy pomp array'd. 

Behold the rey*rend shade : f 

An ancient sigh he sits upon, |' 

Whose memory of sound is long since gone, \ 
And parposely annihilated for his. throne : J 
Beneath, two soft transparent clouds do meei 
In which he seems to sink his softer feeU J 
A melancholy thought, condens'd to air, < 
StoPn from a lover in despair, - 

like a thin mantle, serves to wrap f 

In fluid folds his yisionary shape. / 

A wreath of darkness round his head he W 
Where curling mists supply the want of hm 
Whüe the stül rapours, which from poppitf 
Bedew his hoaiy fiu^e, and lull his eyes. ^ 
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DCCCCXXVII. 

fVömen are at litüe trouble to teil wliat they do not 
iBd; men are at less to express what they really do 
feeL — Bruyere. 

DCCCCXXVIII. 

I haye heard of heedless inconsiderate writers, that 
wiUioat any malice liaye sacrificed the reputation of 
their friends and acqaaintance to a certain levity of 
temper, and a silly ambition of distingaishing them- 
selves by a spirit of raillery and Satire : as if it were 
not infinitely .more honourable to be a good-natured 
man^ than a wit — Addison. 

DCCCCXXIX. 

A long descent of noble ancestors was not necessary 
to have made you great ; but beaven tbrew it in as an 
orerplas wben you were bom. What yoa bave done 
and suffered for two royal masters bas been enougb to 
render you illustrious; so that you may safely waire 
the nobÜity of your birth, and rely on your actions for 
your fame. Vou hare cancelled the debt which you 
owed to your progenitors, and reflect more'brightness 
on their memory than you received from them. 

Dryden—To the Duke of Ormond.. 

DCCCCXXX. 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. — Swifu 

DCCCCXXXl. 

ScandaJ, I was an infidel to your sex, and you have 

conTerted me ; for now I am conyinced that all women 

are not, like fortune, blind in bestowing fayours, either 

on those who do not merit, or who do not want them». 

T 
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Am^eHca. It is an nnreasonable aeensatiofi thatyon 
hy opOB onr MX* Von tax us with injustice, oaly 
tocorer yonr own wantof merit. Yoo woald all hare the 
reward of love ; but few hare the constancy to stay 
tQl it beoomes your due. Hovr few woald persevere 
even to-m artyr d w a, and tacrifice tbeir mterest to dieir 
constancy ? In admiring' me, yoo misplace tlie noydty. 
Tlie miracle to-day u, that we find 
A loyer trne ; not that a woman's kind. 

Congreve — Lovefor Love, 

DCCCCXXXir. 
Talkera and fiitfle persona, are commonly vain and 
credolous withal ; for he that talketh what he knowetb, 
will also talk what he knoweth not ; therefore set it 
down, that a habit of secrecy is both poUtic and moral: 
and in this part it is good, that a man's face gives his 
tongne leare to speak ; for the discovery of a man's 
seif, by the tracts of his coontenance, is a great weak- 
ness and betraying, by how much it is many times more 
marked and bcJieved than a man's words.— Zori/ Bacon, 

DCCGCXXXIII. 

Romeo, I dreamt a dream to night 

MercuHo. And so did F. 

Born, Wefl, what waa yoinr» ? 

Mer. That dreamer» oflen lie. 

Rom, In bed, asleep, while they do dream ätingff tnie. 

Mer, O, then, I see, qaeen Mab hath been with yoxL 
She is the fairies' midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On tiie fore-finger of an alderman, 
IXv^ra with tt teun of litüe atomief 
Athwert raen's nofles as they lie asleep { 
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fler waggon-spokes made of long Spinners* leg« ; 
The coTcr, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The coUars, of the moonshine's wat*ry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket*8 hone ; the lash, of fiJm ; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat^ 
Not half so big as a round Üttle worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies* coachmakers. 
And in this State she gallops night by night 
Through loyers' brains, and then they dream of loye : 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on court'sies straight ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
0*er ladies' Ups, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues^ 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling cut a suit : 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometime she drireth o*ei a soldier*s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healtfas üve fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he Starts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

Shakspeart* 
y2 
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DCCCCXXXIV. 
Iff I Bhoold fp-ant that m the ebullitions of a yioleiH 
pasrion, one may love another better than himself, who 
sbould I most oUige, the lovers or the mistresses ?— 
Bruyere, 

DCCCCXXXV. 
Good men, like the sea, should still maintain 
Their noble taste, in midst of all fresh humours, 
That flow about them, to corrupt their streams, 
Bearing no season, mach less salt of goodness. 

Ben Jonson 
DCCCCXXXVI. 
Notwithstanding man's cssential perfection is bui 
yery little, bis comparatiye perfection may be ver; 
considerable. If he looks upon himself in an abstracted 
light, he has not much to boast of ; but if be considers 
himself with regard to others, he may find occasion et 
gloryiug, if not in bis own virtues, at least in the ab- 
sence of another's imperfections. This gives a differ- 
ent tum to the reflections of the wise man and the 
fool. The first endeavours to shine in himself, and 
the last to outshine others. The first is humbled by 
the sense of bis own infirmities, the last is lifted up 
by the discovery of those which he observes in other 
men. The wise man considers what he wants,' and the 
fool what he abounds in. The wise man is happy wheo 
he gains bis own approbation, and the fool when he 
recommends himself to the applaase of those about 
him. — Addison. 

DCCCCXXXVII. 
A woman mored, ie like a fountain troubled» 
Maddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beanty ; 
Aod, while it is so, none so dry or tldrsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 

Sktikspeare* 
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Dccccxxxvm. 

There is ipeakin^ well, speaking easily, speaking 
jnstly, and speaking seasonably ; It is offending against 
the last, to speak of entertainments before the indi- 
gent 'y of sound limbs and health before the infirm ; of 
houses and lands before one who has not so muck as a 
dwelling ; in a word, to speak of your prosperity before 
the miserable ; this conversation is cruel, and the com- 
parison which natundly rises in them betwixt their 
condition and yours, is excrnciating. — Bruyere. 

X- DCCCCXXXIX. -. 

^ There is some good in puUDc envy, whereas in private 
there is none ; for public enyy is as an ostracism, that 
edipseth men when they gijow too great ; and therefore 
it is a bridle also to great ofies to keep within bounds. — 
Lord BacoH, 

DCCCCXL. 

He that truly loves 

Bums out the day in idle fantasies ; 

And when the lamb bleating, doth bid good night 

Unto the dosing day, then tears begin 

To keep quick time unto the owl, whose yoice 

Shrieks Iflce the bell-man in the loyer*s ears. 

T, MiddlctoH, 

DCCCCXLI. 
ludolence of body and mind, when we aim at no 
more, is very frequently enjoyed ; but the very inquiry 
after happiness has something restless in it, which a 
man who liyes in a series of temperate meals, friendly 
conrersations, and easy slumbers, gives himself no 
trouble about While men of refinement are talking 
of tranquülity, he possesses it. — Steele, 
Y 3 
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DCCCCXLII. 

Fatnwood, Sir Wilful Witwould comes to town, il 
Order to eqiüp himself for traveL 

Mirabel. For trayel ! Why^ the man that I mean, is 
above forty. 

Fainwood. No matter for that ; 'tis for the honour of 
England, that all Earope should know we have block- 
hcads of all ages. 

Mirabel. I wonder there is not an act of parliameut 
to save tlie credit of the nation, and prohibit the ex- 
portation of fools. 

Fainwood, By no means, 'tis better as it is ; 'tis bet- 
ter to trade witii a little loss, than to be quite eaten up 
with being oyerstocked. — Congreve—Way of the World, 

DCCCCXLin. 
Men of great parts are often nnfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, becanae they are apt to 
go out of the common road by the quicluiess of their 
Imagination. This I once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired he wosld obserre, that the clerk in his office 
used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to divide 
a sheet of paper, which nerer failed to cut it eren, only 
requiring a steady band ; whereas if they should make 
use of a Sharp penknife, the sharpness would make it 
go often out of the crease, and disfigure the paper.— 
Swift, 

DCCCCXLIV 

Vain honour ! Thou art but disguise, 
A cheating roice, a juggling art ; 

No judge of virtue, whose pure eyes 
Court her own image in Äe heart, 

More pleased with her true figure there« 
Than her false echo in the ear. Carno. 
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DCCCCXLV. 
Hie bonnds of a man's knowledge are easily con- 
cealedy if he has but prudence ; bat all can readfly see 
«nd admire a gut library, a set of long nails, a silver 
Btandish, or a weU combed whisker, who are incapable 
of distinguislimg a dnnce. — Ooldsmith, 

DCCCCXLVI. 

Self-love never yet cx)uld lookon Tnith^ 

Bat with blear'd beams ; slick Flattery and she 
Are twin-bom sisters, and so mix their eyes, 
As if yoa serer one, the other dies. 

BenJonaoH* 
DCCCCXLV1I. 
Mere snccess is certainly one of theworst arguments 
in the world of a good cause, and the most improper to 
satisf y conscience : and yet we find, by experience, that 
in the issue it is the most successfiil of aÜ other argu- 
ments, and does in ayeryodd,but effectualway, satisfy 
die consciences of a great many men, by shewing them 
(heir interest. — Tillotson, 

DCCCCXLVIU. 

O me ! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which haye no correspondence with true sight ? 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Lore's eye is not so true as all men's : no, 
Howcanit? O, how can Lore's eye be true, 
That is so vex*d with watching and with tears 
No manrel then though I mistake my view* 
The sun itsdf sees not, tQl heaven clears. 
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bvcwcd cxcris tokxjr. Jo^, jo;f,iBjblood; tkiMi^ear 
gttitw fie BD whuCy w ksine fiuitiuMS vkicicr vegou 
if ai in— ilitina swccfs avmj haM tke ^iiiMidLi m Cov»- 
vsD, laMCoatat; I Wf« bo Ind thcre : iftke Stocks 

Jdn mtmns mf m StnBmg Rlrngtr^ r i lrf iBii V i 

DCCCCL. 
Mlfiifw m woBBcn » cStod citker bj-Tinty ar la«v» 
thongli in tke sprighüj it ^ the *fpto i of Iovcl— 

^ DCCC€LL ^/ 

ThctnMgi-<omedy,wfckhisaicfrodBrtrftfcerjig^fc 
fttttre, » ooe of dK laostiiiaBStnMSBiTeAtioM tkatcicr 
cntered mto a pocfs Aongbts^ Ad autkor migkl as 
wdl thiiik of wcariBg tfae advcBtnm of JEnew asi 
Hii£bras mto ooe poem, as ol' vritiii^ lock a BOlky 
piece of nürth and aonw. — AiSamm. 

^ DCCCCCLIL 

f AinanliadDecdy if bebepknjpnliBaoaMkilidoCcx- 
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f^€DÜM in dietf to be MriH In appard ) If be be pieo' 
tifnl in the ball, tobeiariiftintbcitable, andtbelik« 
for he tbat if plentifiil i| expenief of all kinda wiL 
bardly be preaerred from «oiyy In Clearing of a nian's 
eatate, be roay aa well burrmrotelf in being too andden, 
aa in letting it rnn on too long ; ior baaty aeUing ia 
eommonly aa diaadrantageable aa intereat ^LordBaeon* 

DCCCCLIIL 
Minotea are mimber'd by Ibe (aU of aanda, 
Aa by an boor-glaaa \ tbe apan of time 
Doth waate oa to onr fsrvfff and we look on it 
An age of pleaaorea, re^eU'd ont, comea bome 
At laaty and enda in aorrow : bat tbe lüSe» 
Weary of Hot, nnrnbera erery aand, 
WaOing in aigba, nntfl tbe laat drop down ; 
So to conclude calamity in reat 

DCCCCLIV. 
Mnaic batb cbanna to aootbe a aarage breaat» 
To aoften rocka, or band a knotted oak« 

Omgftve, 
DCCCCLV. 
00««^/ pictnrea are made for tbe tyt^ only, aa rattlea 
ar4 «•4de for cbildren'a eara; and certainly tbat picture 
fW only pleaaea tbe eye, witbout repreaenting aome 
I^Ul-cboaen part of natnre or otber, doea bat abew wbat 
^^ne coloora are tobe aold at tbe colour-ahopi andmocka 
tbe worka of tbe Creator. — Stute, 

DCCCCLVL 
liiere liea witbin tbe rery flame of love 
A Und of wiek, or anaflT, tbat will abate it( 
Afid notbing ia at a like goodneaa atiU; 
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Por gooduaM» growing to a pleurisy, 

Diei in bis own too-muGh ; that we would de, 

We sbould do wheu ve would ; fer this wouUi diarigc^ 

Aiui bath abatements and delays as maoy, 

As there are tongues, are kands, are accidents * 

And tken Üna skouU is liiLe a Bpendthrift sigh, 

That hurte by easing. 

Shakspemre, 

DCCCCLVfI. 
No, ril not trust the hoiiour of a man : 
Gold is grown great, and inakes perfidununeas 
A most common waiter in moat priaces* couitt : 
He's in the check-roll : l*U not trust my blood : 
I know none breathing bot will cog a dye 
Por twenty thousand double pistolets. 

MmrHfi, 

DCCCCLVIII. 

'Anaides. — Marry, I vrill come to her (and she always 

wears a muff, if you be remembered) , and I will tdl her, 

Madame, ]rour whole seif cannot be perfectiy wiae \ for 

your hands have not wit enougk to keep tlicmaelves 



HcdoH. — Now, before Jove, admirable ! By Phcebus, 
my sweet facetious rascal, I could eat water-grruel with 
thee for a month, fbr this jest, my dear rogue. 

CyMthia*s Hevtis — Bern JoH$on, 
DCCCCLIX. 

You won*t have a friend left in the world, If yoo tum 
poet : I never think of the trade bot the spirit of fiunia« 
apfiears to me; sometimes like a decayed porter, wom 
out with pimping, and carrying billet-doux and songs ; 
not like other porters, for hire, but for the jest's sake 
now like a thin chairman, melted down to half bis pro> 
Portion, with carrying a poct upon tick, to visit i 
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gn^t foftune ; and kit fare to be paid him, like the waget 
of sin, either at the day of manriagc, or Che dayof death. 
-^Love foir Lcve — Congreve, 

DCCCCLX. 
Natiire hath framed stränge felloirs in her time : 
Some that will eFermore peep through their eyea« 
And langh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And oCher of auch yinegar aspect, 
That theyH not shew their teeth in way of «mile, 
Thongh Neator awear the jcat be laoghable. 

Shakipeare. 
DCCCCLXI. 
Profit or pleasnre there is none in swearing, nor any 
thing in men's natural tempers to incite them to it. For 
thoogh some men pour out oaths so freely, as if they 
came naturally from them, yet surely no man is bom 
of a fwearing Constitution. — Tiilottün, 

DCCCCLXII. 
The metaphor of laughing, applied to fields and mea- 
dowB when they are in flower, or to trees wfaen they are 
fa bloMom, runs through all lauguages, which I have not 
ohserred ofany other metaphor, exceptiing that offtreaod 
buming when they are applied to love. This shews Uial 
we naturally regard laughter as what is in itself both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reason, likewise, Venus 
has gained the title of ^Xo/uii^ic» "the laughter- loving 
dame," as WaUer has translated it, and is represented 
by Horace as the goddess who delights in laughter.— 

DCCCCLXIII. 
A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none can dirive ; 
K touchstone tnie to try a friend, 

A grara for one alire ; 
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Sometimes m place of right, 
"" Sometimes a place of wrong, 

Sometimes a place of rognes and Üueres, 
And honest men among. 

Inacriptum on Edinburgh Tolbootk, 

DCCCCLXIV. 
Thty who place themselves on that side of the world 
in which every thing appears in a ridiculous or pleasing 
light, will find something in every oceurrence to exdte 
their good humour. The most calamitous events, either 
to themselves or others, can bring no new affliction ; the 
whole World is to them a theatre, on which comedies 
only are acted. All the bustle of heroism, or the rants 
of ambition, serve only to heighten the absurdity of the 
scene, and make the humour more polgnant. They feel, 
bi Short, as little anguish at their own distress, or the 
complaints of othen, as the undertaker, though dressed 
in black, feels sorrow at a funeral. — Goldamith. 

DCCCCLXV. 
1 can get no remedy against the consumption of the 
pnrse : borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, bat 
the disease is incurable. — Shakspeare, 

DCCCCLXVI. 

1 cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that mankmd 
are no less in proportion accountable for the ill ose of 
their dominion over creatures of the lower rank of 
beingff, than for the exercise of tyranny over their own, 
species. The more entirely tlie inferior creation is sub- \ 
mitted to our power, the more answerable we shonH / 
seem for our mismanagement of it; and the rather, a> / 
the very condition of nature renders them creatures in- 
capable of receiving any recompense in another lifo fo^ 
tbeur ill treatment in this. — Pope, J 
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DCCCCLXVII. 
Criticft to plays for the samc end resort, 
That surjceons wait on trials in a court : 
For innocence oondcmn*d theyVe no respect, 
Providcd ÜieyVi a body to dissect. 

i ConsrrcDe» 

DCCCCLXVIII. r-^ 

Lies, which are toll oat of arrogance andostentation, 
man should detect in his own defencc, because he 
should not be triumpned over. Lies which arc told out 
of malice he should expose, both for his own sake and 
that ofthe rest of maiVkind, because every man should 
rbe against a common cnemy ; but the officious liar, 
many have argued, is tobeexcused, because itdoessome 
man good, and no man aurt. — Steele 

DCOCCLXIX. 

From the king 

To the beggar, by gradation, all are servants ; 

And you must' grant, the slarery is less 

To study to please one than many. 

Massinger. 
DCCCCLXX. 
Counsel is of two sorts, the one concerning manners, 
the other concerning business t for the iirst, the bcKt 
preservatire to keep the mind in health is the 
faithful admonition of a friend. Tlie calling of a mau*s 
seif to a strict account is a medicinc sometimes too 
Piercing and corrosive ; reading good books of morality 
is a litüe tiat and dead ; observing our faults in others 
is sometimes improper for our case ; but the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and the best to take) is the 
admonition of a friend. It is a stränge thing to be- 
hold what gross errors and extreme absurditics 
many (especiaOy of the greater Bort) do commit 
for want of a friend to teil them of them. to tht 
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great damage bothof theiriame and fortune; 
as St James saith, they are as men " that look s 
timea into a glass, and presently forget their own i 
and favoor :" as for basiness, a man may tfaink, 
will, that two eyes see no more than one ; or, tl 
gamester seeth always more than a looker-on ; or, 
a man in anger is as wise as he that hath said ove 
four-and-twenty letters ; or, that a musket may be 
off as well upon the arm as upon a resC ; and such 
fond and high imaginations, to think himself all ii 
but when all is done, the help of good counsel is 
which setteth business straight. — Lord Bacor^, 

DCCCCLXXI. 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do Cream and manüe, like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, / am Sir Oracle, 
jindf when I ope my Ups, let no dog hark ! 

— i 1 do know of tfaese, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying nothing. 

Shahipei 
DCCCCLXXII. 
If our Sports are destructive, our gluttony ismoi 
and in a more inhuman manner. Lobsters roasted 
pigs whipped to death, fowls sewed up, are testin 
of our outrageous luxury. Those who (as Senec 
presses it) divide their lives betwixt an anxious 
science and a nauseated stomach, liaye a just rewi 
their gluttony in the diseases it brings with it ; for h 
savages, like other wild beasts, 'find snares and f 
in the proyisioiiB of life, and are allared by their 
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tite to itienr destruction. I know nothing more shocking 
or horrid than the prospect of one of their kitchens 
covered with blood» and filled with the cries of creaturea 
expiring in tortures. It gives one an image of a giant's 
ien in a romance, beitrewed with the scattered heads 
and mangled limbs of those who were slain by his 
cruelty. — Pope, 

DCCCCLXXIII. 
Be sure, aroid sei phrases when you write, 
The usual way of speech is more polite. 
How have I seen the puzzled lover vex'd, 
To read a letter with hard words perplex'd . 
A style too coarse, takes from a handsome face. 
And makes us wish an uglier in its place. 

Ovid — C&ngreve in inUt 
DCCCCLXXIV. 

At midnight all rest, 

Time's dead low water, when all minds direst 
To-morrow's business, when the lab'rers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last church-yard grave« 
Suliject to change, will scarce be type of this. 
Now, when the dient, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps ; when the condemned man, 
(Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them, then, 
Again by death!) although sad watch he keep, 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep. Donne» 

DCCCCLXXV. 

Each like an Indian ship or hüll appears, 
That took a voyage for some certain ycars, 
To plough the sea and furrow up the main^ 
And brought rieh ingots from his loaded brain. 
liis art the sun ; his labours were the lines ; 
llis solid Ptuif the treasure of his mines. 

On Ben Jon»on*s Plays —W, Hodgfn. 
z2 
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DCCCCLXX\a. 

Books have their time as well as cucambers. I would 
no more bring a new work out in sammer than I would 
seil pork in the dog-days. Nothing in my way goes off 
in simmier, except very light goods indeed. A review, a 
magazine, or a sessions-paper, may amuse a summer 
reader ; bat all oar stock of value we reserve for a spring 
and winter trade. — The Bookseiler, in The Citizen ofthe 
World— Goldsmith, 

DCCCCLXXVII. 
Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice : his reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bashels of chaff ; you shall seek allday 
ere yoa find them ; and when yoa have them, they are 
not worth the searc]i.—Shahsp€are, 

DCCCCLXXVIII. 

At the working man*s bouse banger looks in, batdares 
not enter; nor will the bailiffor the constable enter: for 
Indastry pays debts, bat Despair increaseth them.— 
Franklin, 

DCCCCLXXIX. 

I like her with all her faalts ; nay, like her for her 
faults. Her follies are so nataral, or so artfal, that they 
become her; and those affectations which in another 
woman woald be odioas, serve bat to make her more 
agreeable. TU teil thee, she once ased me with that in- 
solence, that in revenge I took her to pieces, sifted her, 
and separated her failings ; I studied *em and got *em by 
rote. The catalogae was so large, that I was not witbout 
hopes, one day or other, to hate her heartily : to which 
end I so ased m3rself to think of 'em, that at length, 
contrary to my design and expectation, they gave ine 
crcry hour less distarbance & tUl in a few days it became 
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habitoal to me, to remember 'em without being du- 
pleased. They are now grown as familiär to me as my 
own frailties ; and in all probability in a little time longer 
I shall like 'em as weU.—Mirabel—The Wäy of the 
World — Congreve , 

DCCCCLXXX. 

Greatness, with private men 

Esteem'd a blessing, is to me a eurse ; 

And we, whom firom our high births tiiey condude 

The only freemen, are the only slaves. 

Happy the golden mean. 

Massinger 

DCCCCLXXXI. 

Hutarch, in his Symposiacks^ or Table ConrersationSy 
says that one Lamprias, a man eminent for his leaming, 
and a philosopher, disputed best, and unravelled the 
dlfficulties of philosophy with most success when he was 
at supper, and well warmed with wine. These table 
entertainments were part of the edncation of those times, 
their discourses being conmionly the cauvassing and 
Solution of some question^ either philosophical or phUo- 
logical, always instructive, and usually pleasant; for 
the cups went round with the debate, and men were 
merry and wise together, according to the proverb.— 
lyryden, 

DCCCCLXXXII. 

Life is a Foyage, in the progress of which, we are 
perpetually changing our scenes ; we first leare child- 
hood behind us, then youth, then the years of ripened 
manhood, then the better and more pleasing part of old 
Rge. — Seneea. 

DCCCCLXXXIU. 

There is one reason seldom remarked, which makes 

iches less desirable. Too much wealth is very ffr 

z3 
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quenüy the occaslon of poverty. He wbom the wan- 
tonness of abundance has once softened, easUy sinks into 
neglect of his affairs ; and he that thinks he can afford 
to be negligent, is notfar from being poor. He will 
soon be involved in perplexities which his inexperience 
will render unsurmountable ; he will fly for help to 
those whose interest it is that he shoold be more dis- 
tressed, and will be at last tom to pieces by the vultures 
that always hover over fortunes in decay. — Johnson. 

DCCCCLXXXIV. 

Caprice is inseparable from women, that, as the coun- 
ter-poison of their beauty, it may abate its mischievous 
quality, of which, men without some remedy, would 
never be cured. — Bruyere, 

DCCCCLXXXV. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour, the moment it is 
talked of, it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
ungrateful form of Obligation. From hence we find, that 
those who regularly undertake to cultivate friendship, 
find ingratitude generally repays their endeavours.— 
Goldsmith, 

DCCCCLXXXVI. 

Superficial writers, like the mole, often fancy them- 
eelves deep, when they are exceeding near the surface. 
— Shenstone, 

DCCCCLXXXVll. 

The marriage-life is always an insipid, a vexatious, Oi 
a happy condition. The first is, when two people of no 
genius or taste for themselves meet together, upon such 
a settlement as has been thought reasonable by parents 
and conveyancers from an exact valuation of the land 
and cash of both parties. In this oase the young lady's 
Person is no more regarded tban the house and improve- 
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ments in pnrchase of an estate ; bot sbe goes with her 
fortune, rather than her fortnne with her. These make 
np the crowd or ynlgar of the rieh, and fill up the lum- 
her of homan race, without beneficence towards those 
below them, or respect towards those above them. 

The vexatioua life arises firom a conjunction of two 
people of quick taste and resentment, put together for 
reasons well known to their friends, in which especial 
care is taken to avoid (what they think the chief of evils) 
poyerty, and insnre to them riches, with every enl be- 
sides. These good people live in a constant constraint 
before Company, and too great familiarity alone. Wlien 
they are within obsenration they fret at each other's 
carriage and behavioar; when alone they revile each 
other's person and conduct. In Company they are in 
purgatory ; when only together in a hell. 

T^e happy marriage is, where two persona meet and 
Yoluntarily make choice of each other, without princi- 
pally regarding or neglecting the circumstances of for- 
tune or beauty. These may still love in spite of advcr- 
sity or sickness : the former we may in some measure 
defend ourselves from, the other is the portion of our 
very make. — SteeU, 

DCCCCLXXXVIII. 
Fd have you sober, and contain yourself, 
Not that your safl be bigger than your boat ; 
But moderate your expenses now, at first, 
As you may keep the same proportion still : 
Nor stand so much on your gentüity, 
Which is an airy and mere borrow'd thing, 
From dead men's dust and bones ; and none of youra» 
£xcept you make or hold iL 

Ben Jonton* 
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DCCCCLXXXIX. 

No translation ougnt to be the grormd of criticifiDL^ 
becaase no man ought to be condemned upon another 
man's ezplanation of his meaning. — Pope, 

DCCCCXC. 

Want is a bitter and a hatefiü good, 

Beeause its lortues are not anderstood. 

Yet many things, impossible to thought, 

Have been, hy need, to füll perfection brought 

The daring of the socQ proceeds firom thence, 

Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 

Prudenoe at onoe, and fortitude it gives, 

And, if in patienoe taken, mends our Uvea ; 

For even that indigence which brings me low, 

Makes me myself, and him above, to know ; 

A good which none would challenge, few would choose, 

A fair possession, which mankind refüse. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gires to know the flatterer from the friend. 

Dniden» 
DCCCCXCL 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes* palaces. It is a good diyine that foüows his 
own instructions ; I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the 
blood ; but a bot temper leaps over a cold decree ; snch 
a bare is madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes of 
good comisd the cripple. — Shakspeare, 
DCCCCXCII. 

In erery thing capable of exciting hearty laughter, 
there most be absurdity. Laughter it an aj^ectUm/rom 
the sudden change ofa »trained imaginaHon into MotMng» 
This change, which c«rtainly is by no means gratefol 
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Co the nndentanding, indirecüy, and for a moment, 
produces very lively gratification. The cause must 
therefore consist in an influence, exerted upon the 
body, and in the reaction of this upon the mind. The 
idea presented is not, in itself, an object of pleasure, 
as it is in the case of a person who recei^es tidings of 
a successful stroke in trade. How, in fact, can mere 
baUced expectations be pleasing ? But a play of ideas 
takes place, and this excites a play of the powers of 
life. 

An Indian, at table with an Englishman, at Surat, 
expressed his surprise by loud exclamations, on seeing 
a vast quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of porter, 
as soon as the cork was drawn. Being asked, What 
surprised htm so ? Nay, said he, don*t suppose I won- 
der it comes out ; but how did you ever contrive to »queeze 
it in ? We do not laugh at this story, because we find 
ourselFes wiser ihan the poor Indian, or because the 
understanding finds in it any thing satisfactory, but 
our expectation was strained, and suddenly vanishes. 
A rieh man*s heir is dcsirous to celebrate his funeral 
with all solemnity, but he complains that he cannot 
accomplish his purpose : /or, says he, the more I giv9 
my moumers to look sorrow/ul, the more cheerful do theae 
fellow* appear, The reason why we laugh aloud at 
this, is the sudden vanishing of expectation. Let a 
person of humour, by way of reply, seriously and cir- 
cumstantially relate how a merchant, on his retum 
home with all his whole fortune in goods, was obliged 
to throw them all overboard during a violent storm, 
and that the loss affected him so, that the very same 
night his periwig tumed grey ; and we shall laugh 
aloud. For we feel pleasure in striking to and fro the 
idea we are catching at, as if U were a ball. 
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and to obscrre the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works 
left unünished by too great an extension of the plan ?~ 
JohnsoH, 

DCCCCXCIX. 
A woman with leaming, we look on, as we do on 
the arms : the workmanship is masterly, the polidi 
exquisite ; but then they are only fit to adom a closet, 
to be shewn to connoisseurs ; being of no more service, 
either in war, or hunting, than a riding-hone, thongh 
trained up to perfection. — Bruyere. 

M. 

When a couple are now to be married, mutual love, 
or Union of minds, is the last and most trifling consi- 
deration. If their goods and chatteis can be brought to 
unite, their sympathetic souls are ever ready to gua- 
rantee the treaty. The gentleman*s mortgaged lawn 
becomes enamoured of the lady *8 marriageable grore ; 
the match is Struck up, and both parties are piously in 
love — according to act of parliament — GoUsnäth, 

MI. 
Leisure is time for doing something usefid: thii 
leisure the diligent man wiU obtain, but the lazy man 
never ; so that, as poor Richard says, A life of leisoM 
and a life of laziness are two Üanga.—jFV-anJUiiu 

MII. 
Thmk you, a little din can daunt mine ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, puff *d up with windiy 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ? 
HaT€ I not in a pitched batüe heard 
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Load 'larums, neighing steeds, and tmmpets' dang ? 
And do you teil me of a woman's tongue ; 
That gives not half so great a blow to the ear. 
Ab will a chesnat in a farmer's fire ? Skahptart, 

MIII. 

Though I cannot see my king, 

Neither in his person or his coin ; 
Yet, contemplation is a thing 

lliat renders what I have not mine. 
My king, from me what adamant can partj 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heurt ? 

Song — 1662. 

MIV. 

J caution all writers w'ithout genius in one material 

point, which is nerer to be afraid of having too mucji 

fire in their works. I shoald advise rather to take tbeir 

wärmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon paper ; 

for they are obserred to cool before they are read.—Pop«. 

^^ (MV. 

/^ Cunning is none of Üb best nor worst qualities, it 
I floats betwcen virtue aiJl vice : there is scarce any exi< 
gence where it may not/and perhaps ought to be sup- 
1 plicd by prudence. — Btjyere, \ ^ 

\ ( MVI. 

Though the world is orowded with scencs of calamity, 
we look upon the general mass of wretchedness with 
yery little regard, and fix our eyes upon the State of 
particular persons, whom the eminence of their qualities 
marks out from the multitude ; as, in reading an ac- 
count of a battle, we seldom reflect on the vulgär heaps 
of slaughter ; but follow the hero with our whole atr 
tention, through all the varieties of his fortune, without 
a thought of the thousands that are falling round him.—* 
JoKnton, 

2a 
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Mvn. 

As Sussex men,.äiat dweB npon the shore, 
Look out when stonns arise, and billows roor, 
Devoatly praying, with npüfted hands, 
Tliat some wdl-laden ship may strike the sands ; 
To whose rieh cargo they may make pretence, 
And fatten on the spoils of Providence : 
So Critics throng to see a new Pkty split, 
And thrive and prosper on the wrecks of wit 

Ctrngrev* 

ÄIVIII. 

Give thy thoaghts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion'd thoiight his act. 

Be thou familiär, but by no means vulgär. 

The fricnds thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of sted ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch*d, unfledged comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give cvery man thine ear, but few thy voiee 

Take each man's censure, but resenre thy judgnient. 

Costly thy habit as thy parse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rieh, and gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and Station, 

Are most select and generous, chief in that 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing duUs the edge of husbandry. 

This abore all, — To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Shakspeafi- 
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The case is alter*d since we liv*d in tho country ; 

We do not now inrite the poor i*tbe parish 

To dinner, keep a table for the tenatits ; 

Our kitchen doen not smell of beef, the cellar 

Dcfies the price of malt and hops ; the footmen 

And coach-drivers may be drunk like gentlemen 

With wine ; nor will three fiddlers upon holidays, 

With aid of bagpipes, that call'd i'the country. 

To dance and plough the hall with their bobnails, 

Now make my lady merry ; we do feed 

Like princes, and feed nothing but princes. J, SMrley, 

MX. 

Were there on earth another voice like thine, 
Anotber band so blest with skill divine ! 
The late afflicted world some hopes migbt bave, 
And barmony retrieve thee trom the grave. 

Oh Mt9* A, Hunt — Congreve, 

MXI. 
llis preaching much, but more bis practica wrougbt ; 
(A living sermon of the truths be taught) ; 
For this by rules severe bis life be squared, 
That all migbt see the doctrine wbicb tbey beard. 
For priests, be said, are pattems for the rest ; 
(The gold of heaven, wbo bear the Ood impressed) ; 
But wben tbe precious coin is kept unclean, 
The Bovereign's image is no longer seen. 
If tbey be foul on wbom the people trust, 
Well may tbe baser coins contract a rust. 

Charadter ofa food Pantm—ßrwn Chaucer^-Dryden» 

Mxn. 

Some young men of distinction are found to trave^ 
througb Europe, with no other intent, than that of un- 
derstanding and collecting pictures, studying seals, and 
2a2 
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describing itatues ; on tbef trarel from this cabineCof ca- 
riosities to ihat gallerjr of pictores ; waste the prime of 
life in wonder ; sküfol in pictores ; ignorant in men ; yet 
impossible to be redaimed, because their follies take shel- 
ter under the names of delicacy and taste. — Goldsmäk 
MXUI. 

Temper your heat. 

And lose not, by too sudden rasbness, that 

Which, be bat patient, will be offer'd to yoo, 

Of an enemy three-parts vanquish'd, with desire 

And greediness of spoil, bare often wrested 

A certain rictory from the conqueror's gripe. 

Discretion is the victor of the war, 

Valour the pupil ; and, when we command 

With lenity, and our directions foUow'd 

With chearfulness, a prosperous end mnst crown 

Our works well uidertaken. Mtusimger, 

MXIV. 
Now that good heart bursts, and he is at rest — with 
that breath expired a soul who never indulged a passion 
unfit for the place he is gone to. Where are now thy 
plans of justice, of tnith, of honour ? Of what ose tlie 
Tolumes thou hast coUated, the arguments thou hast in- 
Tented, the examples thou hast followed ? Poor were 
the expectations of the studious, the modest, and the 
good, if the reward of their labours were only to be ex- 
pected from man. No, my friend, thy intended plead- 
ings, thy mtended good Offices to thy friends, thy m- 
tended Services to thy country, are already performed 
(as to thy concem in them) in his sight, before whom, 
the past, present, and future appear at one yiew. 
While others with thy talents were tormented with am- 
bition, with vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, how 
H'ell didst thou tum thy mind to its own improyement 
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m things oat of the power of fortnne : in probity, in 
integrity, in the practice and study of justice ! How 
silent thy passage, how private thy joumey, how glo« 
rious thy end ! ' Many have I known more famous, 
some more knowing, not one so innocent.' — Soliloquy 
on the Death ofa Friend. — Steele, 

MXV. 
" The great and tedious debates," says a sensible 
French writer of the old political school, ** about the 
best form of society, are only proper for the exercise ol 
wit ; and have their being only in agitation and contro- 
rersy. A new form of govemment might be of some 
ralue in a new world ; but ours is a world ready made 
to our hands, and in which each distinct form is 
blended by custom. We do not, like Pyrrho and 
Cadmus, make the world ; and by whatever authority 
it is we assert the privilege of setting it to rights, and 
giying it a new form of goremment, it is impoüsible to 
twist it from its wonted bent, without breaking all its 
parts. In truth and reality, the best and most excellent 
govemment for every nation, is that under which it is 
maintained; and its form and essential convenience 
depends upon custom. We are apt to be displeased at 
Uie present condition ; but I do nevertheless maintain, 
that, to desire any other form of govemment than that 
nrhich is already established, is both Vice and Folly. When 
any thing is out of its proper place, it may be propped; 
and the alterations and cormptions naturid to all things, 
obviated so as to prevent their being carried too far from 
their origin and principles; but to undertake to cast 
anew so great a mass, and to change the foundation ot 
80 vast a building as every govemment is, is rei'ormiair 
particülar defects by an universal coniusion, and liice 
curing a disorder by death." — Note* to Burton** Ana' 
tomjf of Melancholy, 

A A 3 
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MXVI. 

Your worm is your only emperor for dict : wo fat 
all creatores eise, to fat us ; and we fat ODrseives for 
maggots : your fat king, and your lean beggar, is bnt 
variable Service ; two dishes, but to one table ; that's 
tke end. A man may fish with the worm that hath 
eat of a king ; and eat of the fish that hath fed of 
ibat worm. — Shakspeare. 

MXVII. 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion ; it ia 
this indeed which gires a ralue to all the rest, which 
sets them at work in their proper times and places, and 
tums them to the advantage of the person who is pos« 
sessed of them. Without it, leaming is pedantry, and 
vf'iX. impertinence ; virtue itself looks like weakness ; the 
best parts only qualify a man to be more sprighüy in 
errors, and active to his own prejudice. — Addison, 

MXVIIL 
He is a parricide to his mother's name. 
And with an impious band mnrthers her fame, 
That wrongs the praise of women ; that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The mük they lent us. 

Randolph. 
MXIX. 
Dishonour to the gentlenian and bankruptcy to the 
trader, are the portion of either, whose chiet purpose of 
life is delight. — Steele, 

MXX. 

Expect to hear of the whisperer without business, the 
laugher without wit, the complainer without rccciving 
injuriei, and &rery large crowd, which I shall not fore' 
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Btall, who are common (thongh not oommonly ob« 
seired) impertinents, whose tongues are too Toluble fof 
tbeir Inrains, and are the general despisers of us womei^ 
though we bave tbeir superiors, tbe men of sense, fot 
our senrants. — Tatler, 

MXXI. 
To cboose time is to sare time ; and an unseasonable 
motion is bat beating the air. There be tfaree parts of 
business : the preparation ; the debate, or examination ; 
and the perfection ; whereof, if you look for dispatch, 
let the middle only be the work of many, and the first 
and last the work of few. — Lord Bacon, 

MXXIl. 

As notions stand now in the world, with respect to 
morals, honesty is like to gain little by philosophy, or 
deep specuhitions of any kind. In the main, 'tis best to 
stick to common sense, and go no farther. Men's first 
thoughts, in this matter, are generally better than tbeir 
second: tbeir natural notions better than those refined 
by study, or consultation with casuists. According to 
common Speech, as well as common sense, honesty is 
the best policy. But according to refined sense, the 
only well-advised persons, as to this world, are arrant 
knares ; and they alone are thought to ser?e tbemselves, 
who senre tbeir passious, and indulge their loosest ap- 
petites and desires. Such, it seems, are the wise, and 
such the wisdom of this world ! An ordinary man talk- 
Ing of a vile action, in a way of common sense, says 
natorally and heartily, '* He would not be guilty of such 
a thing for the whole World.'* But speculative men find 
great modifications in the case ; many ways of erasion ; 
maqy remedies ; many alleviations. A good gift, i\^^^ 
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applied; a rigkt method of sning out a pardon ; gooA 
aloulMMBes, and charitable foundatioiis erectedfor right 
ffonhippers ; and a good zeal shewn for the right be- 
lief, may sofficienüy atone for one wrong practice ; es- 
peciaBy when it is mich as raises a man to a considera- 
ble power (as they say) of doing good, and serving the 
tme cause. — Shaftetburtf, 

Mxxm. 

Erery one has his peculiar hamonrs and fancies ; and 
if we will honestly speak the tmth, every one has his 
faults more or less, which, in the matrimonial State espe- 
cially, we onght to connive at and not to hate. — Eras' 
mus. 

MXXIV. 

It is the wisdom of govemment to permit plays, as ii 
is the pmdence of a carter to pnt bells npon his ^orses, 
to make them carry their bnrthena cheerfiilly. — Sir W 
D'JlvcnanU 

MXXV. 

Trust not the world, for it nerer payeth that it pro- 
miseth. — Augtutin, 

MXXVI. 

Philosophy hath given us sereral plaiisifaile mies for 
attaining peace and tranqmUity of mind, but they fall 
yery mach short of bringing men to it — TWotson, 

MXXVII. 
A man may play the fool with ev&cy thmg eise, but 
not with poetry : 

^Neither men, nor gods, nor pQlars meant 

Poets should eyer be indififerent. 
I would to heaven this sentence was writ over the door 
of all our Printers, to forbid the entrance of so many 
rhYmen,-^ Montaigne, 
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Mxxvm. 

Ob a serioas oonsideration of the matter, it will be 
found, that the art of painting has a wonderfiü affinity 
with that of poetry, and that there is betwixt them a 
certain common Imagination. For, as the poets intro- 
duce the gods and herces, and all those things which are 
either majestical, honest, or delightful, in like manner 
the painters, by the virtue of their outlines, colouni, 
lights, and shadows, represent the same things and per- 
sona in their pictures. — Drydcn, 

MXXIX. 

The head truly enlightened will presently have a won- 
derfiil influence in purifying the heart ; and the heart 
really affected with goodness, will much conduce to the 
directing of the head. — SpraU 

MXXX. 

Enry sets the stronger seal on desert ; if he have no 
enemies, I should esteem his fortnne most wretched.-» 
Ben Jonswi* 

MXXXI. 

Let your reason with your choler qnestion 
What *tis you go about : to climb steep hills, 
Reqaires slow pace at first : aiiger is like 
A fidl-hot horse ; who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shaksptare, 

MXXXII. 
Heasure and pain, beaaty and deformity, good and 
ül, leemed to me every where interwoven ; and one with 
another made, I thought, a pretty mixture, agreeable 
enough in the main. 'Twas the same, I fancied. as in 
iome of those rieh stuflb, where the flowers and ground 
were oddly put together with such irregulär work and 
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contrary colours as looked fll in the pattern, but migbty 
natural and well in the piece. — Shaftesbmy, 

MXXXIII. 

So fair, so yoang, so innocent, so sweet. 
So ripe a judgment, and so rare a wit, 
Reqaire at least an age in one to meet 
In her they met ; hut long tbey conld not stay, 
*lVa8 gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image was in her so weil exprest ; 
Her very sight upbraided all the rest ; 
Too jiisüy ravished irom an age like Üiis, 
Now she is gone, the world is of a piece. 

Epitaph on Mra» Paston. — Dryden, 

MXXXIV. 
It is a common frenzy of the ignorant multitude, to be 
always engaging heaven on tlieir side ; and indeed it is 
a successful stratagem of any general to gain authority 
among bis soldiers, if he can persoade them he is the 
man by fate appointed for such or such an action, thougfa 
most impracticable. — Casaubon, 

MXXXV. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r, 
But larger means to gratify the will ? 
The Steps on which we tread, to rise and reach 
Cur wish ; and that obtain'd, down with the scaffblding 
Of sceptres, crowns, and tluones; they have serred 

their end. 
And are, like lumber, to be left and scom*d. 

Congreve, 

MXXXVI. 

Every mind seems capable of enterttuning a certain 

quantity of happiness, which no institutions can increase, 

no circumstances alter, and entirely independent on for- 

rhymb...^^ any man compare his present fortune with 
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the pasty and he will probably find himself, upon tlie 
whole, neither better nor worse than formerly. •— (!^A/- 
tmitk, 

MXXXVII. 
■ Of comfoit no man speak : 

Let's talk of grares, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write Borrow on Uie bosom of tbo eartb. 
Let's cboose ezecators, and talk of wiUs : 
And yet not so, — for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ! 
Onr lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death ; 
And that small model of the harren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For heayen*8 sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And teil sad stories of the death of kings : — 
How some have been deposed : some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghost they have deposed ; 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kilVd 
All murder'd : — For within the hoUow crown, 
That ronnds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death bis court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing bis State, and grinning at bis pomp ; 
AUowing him a breath, a little scenc 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusmg him with seif and vain conceit,— 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour*d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through bis castle wall, and — farewell king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With Bolemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 
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Por you h&ve but mistook me all tbis while : 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Nced friends ; — Subjected tbus, 
Ho^ can you say to me — I am a king ? 

Richard IL — SAakspenrc. 

MXXXVIIL 
There is no one tbing more to be lamented in our na- 
tion, tban their general affectation of erery thing that is 
foreign ; nay, we carry it so far, that we are more 
anxious for our own covmtrymen when they haye crossed 
the seas, tban wben we see tbem in tbe same dangerous 
condition before our eyes at home. — Tatler. 

MXXXIX. 

Ob, Solitude ! first State of hmnan kind ! 

Whicb bless'd remain'd tili man did find 

£T*n bis own belper's Company : 

As soon as two, alas * togetber join'd, 

Tbe serpent made up tbree. Cowley, 

MXL. 

Tbere is a creature wbo bas all tbe Organs of speecb, 
a tolerable good capacity for conceiving wbat is said to it, 
togetber witb a pretty proper bebayioor in all tbe occiir- 
rences of common life : but naturally very racant of 
tbougbt in itself, and tberefore forced to apply itself to 
foreign assistances. Of tbis make is that man wbo is 
Tery inquisitive. — Sieele. 

MXLI. 

Like bdon, 

I look on Juno, feel my beart tum to cinders 
Witb an inyisible fire ; and yet, sbould she 
Deign to appear dotb'd in a rarious cloud, 
The majesty of the substance is so sacred, 
I durst not dasp the shadow. I behold her 
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With adoration, feast my eye, while all 

My other senses starre ; and, oft frequenting 

Tke place which she makes happy with her presence, 

I nerer yet had power, with ton^ue or pen, 

To rnore her to compassion, or make known 

What 'tis I languish for ; yet I must gaze still, 

Though it increase my flame. 

Bashßd Lover — Mastinger, 
MXLIV. 
Such a hedlam is most of the world become, where 
madn<;ss goeth for the only wisdom, and he is the brarest 
man that can sin and be damn'd with reputation and 
renown, and successfully drive or draw the greatest 
nomber with him into hell ; to which the world hath no 
small likeness, forsakmg God, and being yery much 
forsaken by him. — Baxter, 

NDCLV. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow> 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And aU our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a Walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And tben is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, füll of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing Shakspeare. 

MXLVI. 
The understanding of a man natorally sangmne, may 
be easily vitiated by the loxurions indnlgence of hope, 
iiowev^er necessary to the production of every thhig 
great or excellent, as some plants are destroyed by 
too open ezposure to that sun which giyes Üfe and 
l)eauty to the vegetable world. — Johnson, 
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MXLVII. 
Can Chance of aeeing firet thy title prove ? 
And know'st thoa not, no law is made för love ? 
Law is to Üiings which to free choice relate ; 
Lore is not in our choice, bnt in oor fate : 
Laws are bat positive ; love's power, we see, 
is nature*s sanction, and her first deg^ree. — Ihyden. 

MXLVIII. 
I believe that natore herseif has constituted truth as 
the snpreme deitj, which is to be adored by mankind, 
and that she has giren it greater force than any of the 
rest; for, being opposed, as she is on all sides, and 
appearances of truth so often passing for the tbipg 
itself, in behalf of plausible falsehoods, yet by her 
wonderful Operation, she insinuates herseif into the 
minds of men ; sometimes ezerting her strength im« 
mediately, and sometimes lying hid in darkness for a 
lengih of time ; bat at last she struggles tiirough its 
and appears triumphant oyer falsehood. — Pofybitu. 
MXLIX. 
O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are Struck upon thee ! Volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious qnests 
Upon thy doings ! Thousand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fuicies ! Sknkspeare» 

ML. 
The knowledge of warfare is thrown away on » 
general who dare not make use of what he knows. I 
commend it only in a man of courage and resolntior : 
in him it will direct bis martial spirit, and teach him 
the way to the best victories, which are those thnt are 
least bloody, and which, though achieved by the bandi 
are managed by tiie head. — Füller, 
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MLI. 
Let graoe and goodoess be the principal loadstone ci 
thy aflRBCtions. For love which hath ends, will haye 
an end ; whereas that which is founded on true virtae» 
will always continiie. — Ihyden, 

MUI. 

/ Whatever parent gives bis childrenkood Instruction, 
/ «nd sets them at the same time a bad Example ; may be 
/ considered as bringing them food in ope band, and pol 
( 8on in the other. — Baigwf, \ J 

^ MLin. 

A hone is not known by his fumiture^ bat qnalities ; 
10 men are to be esteemed for Tirtue) not wealth. — 

MLIV. 
■ How the innocent, 

As in a gentle slumbor, pass away ! 
But to cut off the knotty thread of life 
In guilty men, must force stem Atropos 
To nse her sharp knife often. Mastimger, 

MLV. 
Every true man*s apparel fits your thief : if it be too 
little for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough : 
if it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
enoDgh : so every true man*s apparel fits your thief. — 
Shakaptare* 

MLVL 
Por Sports, for pageantry, and plays, 
Thon hast thy eres and hoJidays ; 
On which the young men and nuuds meet, 
To ezerdse their dandng feet ; 
Tripping the comely conntry round, 
With daffbdils and daisies crown*d. 
bb2 
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Thy wakesy thy quintels, here thon hast ; 
Thy May-poles too, with ji^arlands grac'd } 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun ale, 
Thy shearing feast, which nerer fail ; 
Thy harvest-home, thy wassail bowl, 
That*8 tost up after fox i' th' hole ; 
Thy mummeries, thy twelfth-night kings 
And queens, thy Christmas rerellings ; 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit ; 
And no man pays too dear for it. 

Herrick. — On a Country Li 
MLVIL 
Truth, Uke beauty, yaries its fashions, and is best i 
commended by different dresses to different minds ; a 
he that recals the attention of mankind to any part 
leaming which time has left behind it, may be tr 
Said to advance the literature of his own agev—Jokns 
MLVIIL 
Nay, if she lore me not, I care not for her : 
Shall I look pale, because the maiden blooms ? 
Or sigh, because she smiles, and smiles on others i 
Not I, by heaven ! 1 hold my peace too dear, 
To let it» like the plnme upon her cap, 
Shake at each nod that her caprice shall dictate. 

OldPl 
MLIX. 
Man is placed in this world as a spectator ; when 
is tired of wondering at all the norelties about hi 
and not tili then, does he desire to be made acqnain: 
with the causes that create those wonders. — Goldsiw 
MLX. 
Potential merit Stands for actual, 
Where only opportunity doth want, 
Not will, nor power. Jint Jom 
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MLXIL 
There are few subjects which have been more written 
upon, and less undentood, than thut of friendship. 
To follow the dictates of some, this yirtue, instead of 
being tlie assoager of pain, becomes the sonrce of every 
inconvenience. Such speculatists, by expecting too 
much from friendship, dissolve the coimection, and by 
drawing the bands too dosdy, at length break them. — 
GoldsnUth. 

MLXin. 

Do but despair. 

And, if thoa want'st cord, the smallest liiread, 

That ercr spider twisted from her womb 

Will senre to strangle thee ; a rush will be 

A beam to hang thee on ; or, wouldst thoa drown thyself. 

Put but a little water in a spoon. 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a yiUain up. Shakspeare. 

MLXIV. 

You little know what you have done, when you have 
first broke the bounds of modesty ; you ha^e set open 
the door of your fancy to the deril, so that he can, 
almost at bis pleasure erer after, represent the same 
sinfül pleasure to you anew : he hath now access to 
your fancy to stir up lustful thoughts and desires, so 
that when you should think of your calling, or of your 
God, or of your soul, your thoughts will be worse than 
swinish, upon the filth that is not fit to be named. If 
the de^ here get in a foot, he will not easily be got 
out — Baxter. 

MLXV. 

Fraise never gires us much pleasure unless it concur 
with our own opinion, and extol us for thoM qualities 
in which we ohiefly exoei, ^Mmme. 
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MLXVI. 

A king 18 the fonntain of honour, which shonld not 
nin with a waste pipe, lest the coortiers seil the water, 
and then (as pi^ists say of their holy wells) it loses 
the virtue. He is the life of the law, not only as the 
*' lex loquens " himself, bat becaose he animateth the 
dead letter, making it active towards aü his subjects, 
" praemio et pcenA." — Lord Bacon, 

MLxvn. 

Men, like butterflies, 

Shew not their mealy wings, bat to the sammer ; 

And not a man, for being Fimply man, 

Hath any honour ; bat honour for those honours 

That are without him, as place, riches, favoar, 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 

Which when they fall, as being slippery Standers, 

The love that lean'd on them as slippery too, 

Do one plack down another, and together 

Die in the falL Shakspeart. 

MLXVIII. 
Hail ! ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do 
ye make the road of it, like grace and beanty whicb 
heget inclinations to love at first sight : 'tis ye who 
open the door and let the stranger in. — Sterne. 

MLXIX. 
Good wit^ forgive the liberty we take, 
Since custom gives the lovers leave to speak. 
But if, provok'd, your dreadful wrath remains, 
Take your revenge upon the Coming scenes. 
For that danm'd Poet's spared who damns a brother, 
As one thief 'scapes that executes another. 

Prol. MourniHg Bride— Congrett* 
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MLXX. 

Nature to each allots his proper spkcre. 
Bat, that forsaken, we like comets err : 
To88*d thro' the void, by some rüde ahockwe're brokc, 
Aod all our boasted fire is lost in smoke. 

Congreve, 
MLXXI. 
lliree poets, in tkree distant ages bom, 
Oreece, Italy, and England, did adom. 
The first, in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she join'd the former two. 

Under a portrait of Milton — Dryden, 

MLXXII. 

Must not that man be abandoned even to all manncr 
of humanity, who can deceive a woman with appearances 
of affection and kindness, for no other end but to tor- 
ment her with more ease and authority ? Ls any thing 
more unlike a gentleman, than when his honour is en- 
gaged for the performing his promises, because nothing 
but that can oblige him to it, to become afterwards false 
to his Word, and be alone the occasion of misery to ohe 
whose happiness he but lately pretended was dearer to 
him than his own ? Ought such a one to be trusted in 
his common affairs ? or treated but as one whose honesty 
consisted only in his incapacity of being otherwise t—" 
Steele. 

MLXXIII. 

Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from the 
luve of pleasure, or the fear of want The former, 
when it becomes too violent, degenerates into luxury, 
and the latter into avarice. — Addison, 
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MLXXIV. 

gins amtmg tke vwlgv. As for tihe pofile, diejr are ao 
▼oy poKte, as nevcr to apfbod vpon «ny accoont 
One of tlieae, with a face acrewd op nto atiBctatioDy 
tefls yoo, tbak Ibols maj mdmürtj bat men of aenae ooly 
mfftmte, Tlnia, lest he dioold rise in rapCnre at any 
thing neir, he keeps down eroy passkn bat pride and 
sdf-mqwrtanee ; app fOf es with pUegm, and the poor 
aothor is damwrd in the taking a pinch of smiC 
Anothcr has written a book himflcif , and being am- 
demned for a dance, he tnrns a sort of king's eridence 
m criticismy and now becomes the terror of erery of- 
fender. A third, posseaied of fofl-grown repatatioD, 
shades off ereiy beam of faroor from those wbo en* 
deavoor to grov beneath bim, and ke^ta down that 
merit, which, bat for bis inflnence, might rise into 
eqaal eminence: wbile others, still worse, penue dd 
books for their amusement, and new books only to con- 
demn ; so that the public seem heartily sick of all bat 
ihe bosiness of the day, and read eyery thing now with 
18 little attention, as they examine the faces of the 
Kissing crowd. — Goldsnüth. 

MLXXV. 

Lupus, Indeed, yoong Pnblias, he that will now hit 
he mark, most shoot throngh the law ; we have no 
'»ther planet reigns, and in that sphere yoa may sit and 
(ing with angels. Why, the law makes a man happy, 
^ithout respecting any oth^ merit ; a simple schohur, 
\r none at aU, may be a lawyer. 

Tucca, He teils thee true, my nobte neophyte, my 
ittle grammaticaster, he does ; it shall never pat thee 
4> thy mathematics, metaphysics, phüosophy, and 1 
^now not what supposed sufficiencies ; if thou csn'st 
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iNit lunre ihe patienoe to plod enongh, talk, and make a 
noise enoogh, be impudent enough, and 'lis enough. 

Lup, Three books will furnish yon. 

Tue. And the less art the better : besides, wben it 
shall be in the power of thy cheyril conscience ; to do 
right or wrong at thy pleasure, my pretty Alcibiades. 

Lup, Ay, and to have better men than himself, by 
many thousand degrees, to observe him, and stand bare. 

Ttic, True, and he to carry himself proud and stately, 
and hare the law on his side for 't, old boy. — Tht 
Poetaster — Ben Jotuon. 

MLXXVI. 
Of those few fools who with ill stars are curst, 
Sure scribbling fools, call'd poets, fare the worst 
For they're a set of fools which Fortune makes. 
And after she has made them fools, forsakes. 

Congreve, 
MLXXVII. 
For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
handkerchief ; and, indeed, in our common tragedies, 
we should not know veryoften that the persons are in 
distress by any thing they say, if they did not from time 
to time apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes.-<- 

MLXXVIII. 
There are some of youplayers honest gen tlemen-like 
scoondrels, and suspected to hare some wit, as well as 
your poets, both at drinking andbreaking of jests, and are 
eompanions of gallants. A man may skeldei ye, now 
and then, of half a dozen Shillings, or so. 

Thji Poetaster — Ben Jotuon. 

MLXXl. 
I should think a man of fashion makes bnt an indiffe- 
lent eichange, who lays out all that time in fumishing 
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his hoose, which he should hanre employed in xae foit jiW 
ture of bis head ; a person who shews no other Symptom» 
of taste than lus cainnet or gaUery, might as well boast 
to me of the famitore of his kitchen. — OokUmith. 

MLXXX. 

An inward sincerity will of conrse influence tlie out* 
ward deportment ; but where the one is wanting, there 
is great reason to suspect the absence of the other.— 
Sterne. 

MLXXXI. 
Hiick waters shew no Images of things ; 

Friends are each other's mirrors, and should be 
Clearer than crystal, or the momitain Springs, 

And free from cloud, design, or flattery. 
For vulgär souls no part of friendship share, 
Poets and friends are bom to what they are. 

Cath. PhUäpt, 
ML3tXXII. 
Observation is an old man*8 memory. — Swift. 

MLXXXIII. 

Sir S. Legend. — To find a young fellow that is neitber 
a wit in his own eye, nor a fool in the eye of fhe world, 
is a very hard task. But, faith imd troth, you speak 
very discreeüy. I hate a wit ; t had a son that was 
spoiled among them ; a good hopeful lad^ tili he learned 
to be a wit, and might have risen in the State. But, a 
plague on't ! his wit ran him out of his money, and noW 
his poverty has nm him oüt of his vn\s.*—L&ve fof 
Love —^ Congreve. 

MLXXXIV. 

Wit, and 't be thy will, put me into good fooling! 
Ihose wits that think they hate theo do very oft pnive 
löols ; and I, that am sure I lack thee, may pass for t 
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wifeman: for» whatsaysQuinapalus? Better a witty 
fooly than a foolish wit. — Shakapeare* 

MLXXXV. 

-The immortal godi 



Accept the meanest altars, that are raiaed 
By pure devotions ; and sometimes prefer 
An oonce of frankincense» honey, or milk, 
Before whole hecatombs, or Sabnan gems, 
Offer'd in ostentation. 

Matämgfr* 
MLXXXVI. 
Science distinguishes a man of honour from one ot 
those athletic brutes, whom, undeservedly, we caU 
beroes. Cursed be the poet who first honoured with 
that name a mere Ajax, a man-killing idiot ! — Dryden,^ 

MLXXXVII. 
To gild refinea gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfiune oo the violet, 
To smooth tiie ice, or add another bue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gamish» 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Shakspeart, 
MLXXXVm. 
The ricious man liyes at random, and acts by chance 
forhe that walks by no nilerjui carry on no settled oi 
iteady des ign. — Tillotson. 

MLXXXIX 
Tis virtue which they want, and wanting it, 
Honor no garment to their backe can fit. 

Cynthia*9 Reveis. — Ben Jotuon. 
MXC. -V 

/ The tongue of a fool is the key of bis counsel, which ] 
/ in a wise man, wimlom hath in keeping —SccratM, ^ 

\^ J 
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MXCI. 

Moderation is the silken string running throngh th^ 
pearl-chain of all virtues. — Füller. 

MXCII. 
Heaven tnt, in its mercy, taught mortals their letters 
Por ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetters ; 
Or some author, who, placing his persona befqre ye, 
Ungallanüy leaves them to write their own story. 

Guy Mannering. 

MXCIII. 
Your legs do sufficiently shew you ave a gentleman 
bom, Sir ; for a man bom apon ÜtÜe legs, is always i 
gentleman bom. — Ben Jonson. 

MXCIV. 
Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good 
or evil times ; and wbich have mucb reneration, but no 
rest. All precepts conceming kings are in efiect com- 
prehended in tbose two remambrances, " memento qaod 
es homo ;" and, *' memento quod es Dens, aut vice 
Dei ;" the one bridleth their power, and the other their 
will. — Lord Bacon. 

MXCV. 
Were man 
But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Pills bim with faults ; makes bim run though aÜ sins > 
Inconstancy falls off ; ere it begins. 

Shakspeare. 
MXCVI. 
f we estimate at a Shilling a day what is lost by the 
'^inaction and consumed in the support of each man 
chained down to involuntary idleness by imprisonment; 
the public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds ; in ten years to more than a sixth y 
part of our ctrculating coia.-^ohnson. 
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MXCVIT. 
I pity the man who can trairel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and cry, 'tis all barren — and so it is ; and so is 
all the World to him who will not cultiirate the fruits it 
cfiers. — Sterne. 

MXCVIII. 
Grant me, gentle Love, said J, 
One dear blessing ere I die ; 
Long IVe bome excess of pain, 
Let me now some bliss obtain. 

Thus to almighty Love I cry'd * 
When angry, thus the god reply*(* 
Blessings greater none can have. 
Art thou not Amynta's slave ? 
Gease, fond mortal, to implore, 
Por Love, Lore himseirs no more. 

Congreve. 
MXCIk. 
Wc hayc now imprisoned one generation of debton» 
after another, but we do not find that their numbers 
lessen. We have now learned, that rashness and im- 
prudence will not be deterred from taking credit ; let 
US try whether fraud or avarice may be more easily 
restrained from giring it. — Johnson, 

MC. 

Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest, 
Admir'd with laughter at a feast, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gfdn, 
The proofs of wit ^ for ever must remain. 

Coivlrv, 

MCI. 

Though erery old man has been yonng, and everj' 

young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a meist 

Unnatural misundersianding between those two stages of 
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life. Tlüs nnhappy want of commerce ailsas firom the 
insolent arrogance or exoltation in youth, and the irra- 
tional despondence or adf-pity in age. — Sieete, 

Mcn. 

• • • • • Promising is the rery air o* the 
time; it opens the eyes of expectation : perfain>&nce it 
ever the dtdler for his act ; and, bat in the pl&iner and 
simpler kind of people, the deed of saying ia quite out 
of use. To promise is most comHy and fashionable : 
Performance is a kind of will and testament, whicL 
argoes a great sickness in his judgment that makes it— 
Shakapeare, 

MCIII. 

I know a lady that loves talking so incessanüy, sh^ 
won't give an echo fair play ; she has that everlastinf 
rotadon of tongae, that an echo must wait tili she dies, 
before it can catch her last words. — Congreve. 

MCIV. 
We consider oürselves as defective in memory, eithe 
because we remember less than we desire, or less thai 
we suppose others to remember. — Johnson, 

MCV. 
- Would men leam but to distinguish spirits, 



And set true difference *twixt those jaded wits 

That run a broken pace for common hire. 

And the high raptures of a happy muse, 

Borne on the wings of her immortal thouf^ht, 

That kicks at earth with a disdainfiil heel. 

And beats at heaven-gates with her bright hoofs ; 

They would not then with such distorted faces« 

And desperate censures, stab at Poesy. 

They would admire bright knowledge, and their minds 
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Skould ne'er descend on so unworthy objects 
As gold^ or titles ; they nrould dread far more 
To be thought Ignorant, than be known poor. 

The Poelaster— Ben Jone^m 

MCVI. 
— Who can hold a fire in his hand^ 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare Imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
O, no l the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Shakepeare, 
MCVII. 
In translations no nation might more excel than the 
English, though, as matters are now managed, we 
come so far short of the French. There may indeed be 
I reason assigned, which beai s a very great probability ; 
and that is, that here the booksellers are the under- 
takers of works of this nature, and they are persons 
more devoted to their own gain than the public honour. 
rhey are very parsimonious in rewarding the wretched 
icribblers they employ ; and care not how the business 
is done, so that it be but done. They live by selling 
titles, not books ; and if that carry off one Impression, 
they bare their ends, and value not the curses they and 
their authors meet with from the bubbled chapmen. 
While translations are thus at the disposal of booksellers, 
and we have no better judges or rewarders of the per- 
fbrmftnce, it is impossible that we should make any 
c c 2 
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progress in an art so very usefiü to an enquiring peo- 
ple, and for the improvement and spreading of know- 
\edge, which is none of the worst preservatives against 
slavery. — Dryden. 

MCVIIL 

That which we esteem a happiness in one Situation of 
mind, is otherwise ihought of in another. Which Situa- 
tion, therefore, is the justest, must be considered ; how 
to gain that point of sig-ht, whence probably we may 
liest discern ; and how to place ourselires in that un- 
biassed State, in which we are fittest to pronounce. — 
Shaftesbury, 

MCIX. 

In England, where there are as many new books pnb- 
lished as in all the rest of Europe together, a spirit of 
freedom and reason reigns among the people; they 
h&ve been often known to act like fools, they are ge- 
nerally found to tliink like men,^Golds7mth, 

MCX. 

Poets are bubbles, oy the town drawn in, 
Suffer*d at first some trifling stakes to win : 
Bat what unequal hazards do they run ! 
Each iime they write, they venture all theyVe won. 

Congreve* 
MCXl. 

The qualities requisite to conversation are very 
exactly represented by a bowl of punch. — Punch is a 
liquor compounded of spirit and acid Juices, sugar and 
water. The spirit volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon will 
very aptly figure pugency of raillery, and acrimony of 
censure ; sugar is the natural representative of lusciouf 
adulation and genüe complaisance ; and water is the 
proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, innocent and taste* 
less. — Johnson, 
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MCXII. 
— Ceafe to Uunent for that thou c«n'it not help, 
And study help for that wbicb thou lament'it. 
rime ii the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Shaktptart, 
MCXIII. 
Let any man who knowa what it ii to bare pasied 
much time in a leriea of JoUity, mirth, wit, or humorous 
eutertainmenti, look bade at what he was all that wbila 
a doing, and he will find that he has been at one instant 
Sharp to some man he is sorry to have ofTended, imper- 
tinent to some one it was cruelty to treat with such 
freedom, ungratefully noiiy at luch a time, unskilfuQy 
open at such a time, unmerciAiUy calumnious at such a 
tUne} and tvom the whole course of bis applauded 
satisfactions, unable in the end to recoUect any circum- 
stance which can add to the enjoyment of bis mind 
tlone, or which he would put bis character upon, with 
etber men. — SteeU* 

MCXIV. 
A Just man cannot fear } 
Not, thougb the malice of traducing tongues, 
The open vastness of a tyrant's ear, 
The senseless rigour of the wrested laws, 
Or the red eyes of strain'd authority, 
Should, in a point, meet all to take bii life i 
Hli innocence is armour 'gainst all these. 

Ben Joniton* 

MCXV. 

He hath an Ul master that is ruied by himself. A 

master that is blind, and proud, and passionate ; tbal 

wiU lead you into precipices, and thenco deject you ; 

that will •ffectually min you, wben he thinks h« is 

4oliig you thtf greatest good \ wbose work it bad, and 

cc3 
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hik wages no better ; that feedetk lus senrant in pkntf; 
bat as swine, and in the day of famine^ denieth tiieiO 
the husks. — Baxter. 

MCXVl. 
K. Rieh. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 
Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou can'st give: 
Shorten my days thou can'st with sullen sorroir, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow : 
Thou can'st help time to furrow me with age« 
But stop no wrinkle in bis pilgrimage ; 
Thy Word is current with him for my death ; 
But, dead^ thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

King Richard IL — ShoAspeare. 
MCXVII. 
MxUamant. An iUiterate man's my aversion. I won- 
der at the impudence of an illiterate man, to offer U) 
make love. 

Witwould. That I confess, I wonder at too. 
Millamant. Ah! to marry an ignorant! that cafi 
hardly read or write. 

Pet, Why should a man be any further from being 
married tho* he can't read, than he is from being hang'd. 
The ordinary's paid for setting the psalm, and the 
parish-priest for reading the ceremony. And for the 
rest which is to foUow in both cases, a man may do it 
without book — so all's one for that 

fVay ofthe WorU — Congrtve, 

MCXVIII. 
As all wrongs, though tlirust into one scale, 
Slide of themselvcs off, when right fills the other. 
And cannot bide the trial ; so all wealth, 
I mean if ill acquired, ceraented to honour 
By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely pordased, 
b but as rubbish poured into a riirer 
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(Howe'er iotended to make good the bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before, 
PoUuted and unwholesome. 

Masainger, 
MCXIX. 
'Tis allowable to grumble at the delaymg a payment« 
but to murmur at the deferring a benefit, is to be im- 
pudently ungrateful before-hand. — Dennis, 
MCXX. 
Princes that would their people should do well, 
Must at themselres begin, as at the bead ; 
For men, by their example, pattern out 
llieir imitations, and regard of laws ; 
A nrtuous court a world to virtue draws. 

Ben JotuoH* 
MCXXI. 
For any man to match above bis rank, 
Is but to seil bis liberty. 

Äfassing^er, 
MCXXII. 
Contentment is a pearl of great price, and whoever 
procures it at the expence of ten thousand desires, makei 
a wise and a happy purchase. — Balgug, 

MCXXIII. 
The grand monde worship a sort of idol, which daily 
creates men by a kind of maniifactory Operation. This ido» 
[a tailor] is placed in the highest parts of the house on an 
altar erected about three feet ; he is shown in the pos- 
ture of a Persian emperor, sitting on a superßdts, with 
bis legs interwoven under him. This god had a goose 
for bis ensign; whence it is that some leamed men 
pretend to deduce bis original from Jupiter Capiiotimu» 
At his left band, beneath the altar, Hell seemed to open 
and catch at the animals the idol was creating ; to pre« 
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vent wliich, certain of his priests hourly flung in pieces 
of the uninformed inass, or substance, and sometimes 
whole limbs already enlivened, which that liorrid gulf 
insatiably swallowed, terrible to behold. The goose was ' 
also held a subaltem divinity, or deits minorum gentium, 
betöre whose shrine wa« sacrificed that creatare, whosc 
hourly food is human göre, and who is in so great re- 
nown abroad for bemg the delight and favourite of the 
Egyptian Cercopithecus, Millions of these animals are 
hcmrly sacrificed every day to appease the hunger «f 
that consuming deity. The chiejf idol was also wor- 
shipped as the inventor of the yard and ncedle, whether 
as tiie god of seamen, or on account of certain other 
mystical attributes, which hath not sufficienüy been 
deared.— iStmyir. 

MCXXIV. 
When we rise in knowledge, as the prospect widens 
the objects of our regard become more obscnre, and the 
unkttered peasant, whose views are only directedto 
the narrow sphere around him, beholds nature with a 
finer relish, and tastes her blessings with a keener appe- 
tite than the philosopher, whose mind attempts to grasp 
an universal System. — GoldsmUh, 

MCXXV. 

f Seif "inter est,) Rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith ; 
Thai daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ; 
Who having no extemal thing to lose 
But the Word mäid,— cheats the poor maid of that ; 
That smooth-faced gentleman, trickling commodity — 
Commodity, the bias of the world ; 
Hie World, who of itself is peised well. 
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Made to ruh even, upon even ground ( 
Till this adrantage, this yile drawing bias, 
ThiM Bway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take heed from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpote, course, intent. 

Shakapeare» 
MCXXVI 
Tlie fountain of content must spring up in the mind $ 
and he, who has so little knowledge of human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his own 
. dtspositions, will waste his lifo in fruitless efforts, and 
multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove.— 
Johnson, 

MCXXVII. 
Sick minds are like sick men that burn with fevers, 
Who when they drink, please but a present taste» 
And after bear a more impatient fit. 

Ben Jonson. 

Mcxxvm. 

There iS so great a fever in goodness, that the disso- 
lution of it must eure it : novtlty is only in request ; 
and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of course, 
as it is virtuons to be constant in any undertaking. 
There is scarce truth enough ali^'e, to make societies 
seciire ; but security enongh, to make fellowships ac- ^n^ 

cursed : much upon this riddle nuis the wisdom of the / v' 
World. This news is old enniigh, yet it is every day's '"•'' 
ncws. — Shakspeare, 

MCXXIX. N ^ 

jCriticism is now becomcln mere hangtnan*s work, and \ , 
meddles only with the faults of authorsj} nay, the j 
critic Is disgustcd leas wnh their absurdity than excel- 
lenco: and you cannut diHplease him more than in leaving 
him little rouin for liis malice in your correctness and 
perfection \ thoiigli tlmt indeed is what he never allows 
•ny man \ für, liko the Ijed of Procrustes, thcy Stretch or 
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cat off an •othor to its length. These spoflen of Fu« 
nassiis are a just ezcme for coocealing their name, 
smce raore of their malke is levelled at the person than 
the ihmg ; and aa a sure mark of their judgment, they 
will eztol to the akies the incongnioua work of a per- 
son they will not allow to write conunon sense. — 
Dryden, 

MCXXX. 
It is in the genenü behalf of sodetjr that I speak, ai 
least the more jadidous part of it, which seems mach 
distasted with the inmiodest and obscene writing of- 
many in their plays. Besides, they coiüd wish your 
poets woold leave to be promoters of other men's jests, 
and to way-lay all the stale apophthegms, or the books 
they can hear of in print, or otherwise, to farce their 
scenes wiÜiaL That they would not so penuriously 
glean wit from every laündress or hackneyman, or 
derive their best grace, with servile imitatfon, from 
conmion stages, or Observation of the Company they 
converse with ; as if their invention lived wholly on 
another man*s trencher. Again, that feeding their 
friends with nothing of their own, but what ihey have 
twice or thrice co(^ed, they should not wantonly give 
it out how soon they had dressed it ; nor how maoy 
coach-horses came to carry away the bfoken meat, 
besides hobby-horses and foot-cloth wags. — Ben Jonson. 

MCXXXL 
Great is the power of eloquence ; but never is it so 
great as when it pleads along with nature, and the col- 
prit is a child strayed from his duty, and retumed to it 
Bgain with tieaxs.— Sterne. 

MCXXXII. 
Thy father teils me thou art too poetical, boy : thoo 
thoa mnst not be so ; thou must leave poets, young no* 
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rice, thou must ; they are a sort of poor stanred rascals, 
that are erer wrapt up in foul lineiij and can boast d 
nothing but a lean visage peering out of a seam-mnt 
suit, thevery emblems of beggary. — The Poetaster — 
Ben Jonson, 

MCXXXnL 

Lei me lead 3roa from this place of sorrow, 

To one where young Delights attend ; and Joys, 
Yet new, unbom, and blooming in the bad, 
Whieh wait to be full-blovm at your approacb. 
And spread, like roses, to the moming sun ; 
Where ev'ry hour shaU roll in circling jo3r8, 
And Love shall wing the tedious-wasting day. 
Life wfthout Love is load ; and Time Stands still; 
What we refiise to him, to Death we give ; 
And then^ then only, when we love, we live. 

MourMng Bride — Congreve, 

MCXXXIV. 

Though men may impose upon themselves what they 
please, by their corrupt imaginations, truth will cver 
keep its Station ; and as glory is nothing eise but the 
shadow of yirtue, it will certainly disappear at the de- 
parture of yirtue. — Steele, 

MCXXXV. 

If we are told a man is religions, we still ask, what 
are his morals ? But if we hear at first that he has 
honest morals, and is a man of natural justice and good 
temper, we seldom think of the other question, whether 
he be religious and devout? — Shaftetbury. 

MCXXXVI. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A fox within the reach of common law : 
For posture, dress, grimace, and affectation, 
Hiough foes to sense, are harmless to the nation. 
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Our last redress is dint of vene to try, 
And Satire is our Court of Chancery. 

Dryden, 
MCXXXVIL 
The current of tendemess widens as itproceeds ; and 
two men imperceptibly find their hearts filled with good 
nature for each other, when they were at first only in 
pursuit of mirth or relaxation. — Goldsmith, 

MCXXXVIII. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to qucnch the fixe of love with words. 

The more thou dam'st it up, the more it bums ; 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knpw'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when bis fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones, 
Giring a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He oyertaketh in bis pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. f 

Shakspeare. 
MCXXXIX. 

The manner inwhich mostwritersbegin their treatiscs 
on the use of language is generally thus : '* Langiiage 
has been granted to man, in order to discoyer bis wants 
and necessities, so as to haye them relieyed by society. 
Whatever we desire, whaterer we wish, it is but to clotlie 
those desires or wishes in words, in order to fruition ; 
the principal use of language, therefore," say they, " is 
to express our wants, so as to receive a speedy redress." 
Such an account as this may senre to satisfy gramma- 
rians and rhetoricians well enough, but men who know 
ibe World maintain very contrary maxims ; they hold, 
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And I Uiin k with some sliew of reason, that he who best 
knows ho\7 to conceal bis necessities and desires, is the 
moat likely penon to find redress, and that the true nse 
of Speech is not so mncb to ezpress our wants as to con- 
ceal them. — OoUsmith. 

MCXL. 

'• A diamond, 

Thongb set in born, is still a diamond^ 
And sparkies as in purest gold. 

Massitiffer. 
MCXLI. 
Had mankind nothing to expect beyond the gr^re. 
their best faculties would be a torment to them ; and the 
Uore considerate and yiitnous they were, the greater 
concem and grief they would feel from the shortness of 
their prospects. — Baiguy. 

MCXLII. 
As rust comipts iron, so envy corrupts man. — An- 
tisthene*. 

MCXLIII. 

I I Orpheus could leave the savage race ; 

I And trees, uprooted, left their place, 

I Sequactous of the lyre: 

^ 1 But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher : 

iK* ' When to her organ vocal breath was given, 

An angel heard, and straight appeared, 
le^- Mistaking earth for heaven. 

(^ Dryden, 

MCXLIV. 
Demetrius, Horace is a mere spunge ; nothing bat 
hnmours and Observation : he goesup and down sucking 
uBi* from erery society, and when he comes home squeezei 

jiof I himself dry again. 
)gM, I Tucca, Thou say'st true, my poor poetlcal fiiry, he 

I DD 
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wiU pea all he knows. A sh&rp thorny-tooth*d satirical 
rascal, fly him ; he carries hay in his hom : he wiB 
Booner lose his best friend than his least jest. What he 
once drops upon paper against a man, livea etemally to 
upbraid him in the mouth of every slave, tankard- 
bearer, or waterman ; not a boy that comes from the 
bakehouse but shall point at him : 'tis all dog and scor- 
pion ; he carries poison in his tceth, and a sting in his 
tail. Fough ! body of Jove ! 1*11 have the slave whipt, 
one of these days, for his satires and his humours, by 
one cashier'd clerk or other. 

Crkpinus, We'll, undertake him, Captain. 

Dem, Aye, and tickle him i* faith, for his arrogancy 
and his impudence, in commendmg his own things ; and 
for his translating, I can trace him, i* faith. O, he is 
the most open fellow liying ; I had as lieve as a new suit 
I were at it. 

7\ic, Say no more, then, but do it ; 'tis the only way 
to get thee a new suit : sting him, my little neufts ; TL 
give you instructions ; TU be your intelligencer : we*ll 
all join and hang upon him like so many horse-leeches, 
the players and all. We shall sup together soon, and 
then we'll conspire, i' faith. 

The Poetaster — Ben Jonson. 

MCXLV. 
An intrepid courage is at best but a holiday-kind of 
Tirtue, to be seldom exercised, and never but in cases o! 
necessity : afPability, mildness, tendemess, and a word 
which 1 would fain bring back to its original signification 
of virtue, I mean good-nature, are of daily use ; they 
are the bread of mankind, and staff of life. — Drydtn. 

MCXLVL 
\las ! what pains, what racking thoughts he pfOTd^ 
Who lires remov'd firom her he deareßt loFes ! 
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In cruel absence doom'd past Joys to moum, 
And think on hours tbat will no more retum ! 
Oh ! let me ne'er the pang^s of abaence try, 
Save me from absence, Love, or let me die. 

Congfcvt» 
MCXLVII. 
Admiration is a very short-lived passion, tbat Imme« 
diately decays upon growing familiär with ito object, 
unlesB it be still fed with fresh discoveries, and kept 
alive by a new perpetual siiccession of miracles rising 
up to its view. — AädUon, 

MCXLVIII. 
In a tnie piece of wit all things must be> 
Vet all things there agree : 
As in the ark, Join'd without force or strife, 
All creatures dwelt, all creatures tbat had life : 
Or, as the primitive forms of all, 
If we compare great things with small, 
Which without discord or confnsion lie 
In tbat Strange mirror of the Deity. 

MCXLIX. 
By all tbat*8 good (aud yon, Madame, are a great 
part of my oath) , yoor incomparable letter hath put me 
so far besides myselfe, thst I bare scarce patienee to 
write prose, and my pen is steaHng into verse erery time 
I kisse your letter. I am sure, the poore paper smarts 
for my idolatry, which, by wearing it continually neere 
my brest, will, at last, be bumt and martyred in those 
fliunes of adoration which it hath kindled in me. • * * 
Von are pleas'd, Madame, to force me to wrice, by 
sending me materiells, and compell me to my greateat 
happinesse. Yet, though I highly value your magni- 
fioente uresente, pardon mee, if I must teU «be workl, 

Dll2 
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they are imperfect emblems of yoor beuity ; for thi 
white and redde of waxe and paper are bat shaddowes ol 
that vermillion and snow in yoor lips and forehead ; and 
the silirer of the inkehome, if it presume to vye white- 
nesse with your skinne, must confesse itself blacker 
than the liquor it containes. — DrydeiCa Letter to a 
Lady. 

MCL. 
No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 
Tbe whitest virtue strikes : What king so atrong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? 

Shakapenre. 
^ MCLI. 

Many come to a play so orer-charged with criticism.^ 

that they very often let fly their censure, when, througk 

! their rashness, they have mistaken their aim. — Com« 

\ greve, 

V MCLII. 

All places that the eye of hearen visits, 

Are to a wise man ports and happy harens : 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

Tbere is no virtue like neeessity. 

Think not, the king did banish thee ; 

Bat thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is bat faintly bome. 

Go, say — I sent thee forth to purchase honoor. 

And not— the king exiled thee : or suppose, 

Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a fresher dime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go*st, not whence thoa comest . 

Sappose the singing birds, masicians ; 

Tlie grass on which thou tread*st, the presence strew'd 

Tlie flowers, fair ladies ; and thy Steps, no more 
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Ulan a delightful meaBure, or a dance*. 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

K, lUchard IL Bolingbroke^Shakspeare. 

MCX.III. 
Many ha^e no happier moments than tliose that they 
pass in solitade, abandoned to their own iraagination, 
which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands or mitres on 
their heads, shifts tlie scene of pleasure with endless ya- 
riety, bids all the forms of beauty sparkle before them, 
and glots them with erery change of visionary luxury. — 
Johnson» 

MCLIV. 
The tune was once, when wit drowu'd wea]th ; but now, 
Vour only barbarism is t* have wit, and want. . 
So matter now in virtue who excels, 
ße that hath coin, hath all perfection eise. 

Ben Jonson, 

MCLV. 
RrihMopIttrs say, that man is a microcosm, or a little 
World reaealti&ag in miniatare every part of the great ; 
and, in my opimon, the body natural may be compared 
to the body politic ; and if this be so, how can the epicu- 
rean'sopinion be tnie, that the universe was formed by 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; which I will no more 
believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the letters 
of the aiphabet, could fall by chance into a most inge- 
nious and leamed treatise of philosophy. — Swi/i. 

MCLVI. 
The date of hmnan life is too short to recompense the 
cares which attend the most prirate condition : there- 
fore it is, that oar souls are made, as it were, too big 
for it ; and extend tbemselves in the prospect of a lon- 
ger ezistence, in good fame, and mcmory of worth^ 
actions, after oor deccase.— «Sleel?. 
pd3 
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MCLVII. 
We find but few historians of all ages, who have been 
diligent enough in their search for truth : it is their 
common method to take on triist what they distribute 
to the public; by which mcans a falsehood once re- 
ceived from a famed writer becomes traditional to pos- 
terity. — Dryden, 

MCLVIIL 
rhe usurer hangs the cosener. 
Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Flate sin witb gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy straw doth pierce it 

Shakapeare, 
MCLIX. 
None has more frequent conversations with disagree* 
able ««(^than the man of pleasure ; bis enthusiasms are 
but few and transient; bis appetites, like angry cre- 
ditors, continually making firuitless demands for what 
he is unable to pay ; and the greater bis former plea- 
sures, the more strong bis regret, the more impatient 
his expectations. A life of pleasure is, therefore, the 
most unpleasing life. — Goldsmith. 

MCLX. 

Love*8 but the frailty of the mind, 
When 'tis not with ambition join*d ; 
A sickly flame, which if not fed expires ; 
And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires ; 

Congreve, 
MCLXL 
All that nature has prescribed must be good ; and as 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear it Fear 
loses its pujrpose when we are sure it cannot preserre 
118, and we should draw resolution to meet it,from tho 
kipossibility to escape it— 5rer4r. 
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MCLXII. 
When a man is made up whoUy of the dove, withont 
the least grain of the serpent in bis composition, he be- 
comes lidiculous in many circumstances of life, and very 
often discredits his best actions. — Addison, 

MCLXIIL 
There is nothing which must end, to be valaed for its 
continuance. If hours, days, niontbs, and years pass . 
away, it is no matter what horr, what day, what month, 
or what year we die. The appLiuse of a good actor is 
due to bim at whatever scene of the play he makes his 
exit, It is thus in the life of a man of sense ; a short 
life is sufficient to manifest himself a man of honour and 
virtue ; when he ceases to be such he has lived too long; 
and whilc he is such, it is of no consequence to bim how 
long he shall be so, provided he is so to his life's end.- 
SUtle, 

MCLXIV, 
Follow a shadow, it still flies you, 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue ; 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly then, 
StyVd but the shadoinrF of us men ? 

Ben Jonson, 
\ MCLXV 
It has been said fiiat |E^ who retires to solitude is 
either a beast or an atageR the censure is too serere, 
and the praise unmcritär&e discontented being, who 
retires from society, is generally some good-natured 
man, who has begun his life without experience, and 
knew not how to gam it ia his intercoiirse with man. 
\und.— GoldsnUth. 

MCLXVl. 
— But she did scom a present that I sent her. 
A woman sometimes scoms what best Contents her. 
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Send her another ; nevee f/hre her o'er ; 
For scom at first makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, *tis not m hate of you, 
But rather to heget more love in you : 
If she do chide, 'tis not to have you gone ; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 
Take no rq>n)8e, whatever she doth say ; 
For, g^et you gone, she doth not mean, away, 
Flatter, and praise, commend, extol thenr graces ; 
Tbougfa ne'er ^ Uack, say they hare angel's faces, 
That man that hath a tongae, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

SKakseptoft, 
MCLXVII 

Ovidy ten, Name me a profest poet, that his poetry did 
ever afford him so much as a competency. Ay, your 
god of poets there, whom all of you admire and reve- 
rence so much, Homer, what was he ? what was he ? 

Tucca. Marry, TU teil thee, old swaggerer : he was 
a poor, blind, rhyming rascal, that lired obscurely up 
and down in booths and tap-houses, and scarce ever 
maie a good meal in his sleep. 

Ovidf sen. You'll teil me his name shail live ; and 
that now being dead, his works have etemized him, and 
made him divine : but could his divinity feed him while 
he lived ? could his name feast him ? 

Tucca, Or purchase him a senator's revenue, could it ? 

Ovid, sen, Ay, or give him place in the common- 
realth ? worship, or attendants ? make him be carried 
jn his litter ? 

Tucca, Thou speakest sentences, old Bias. 

TAe Poetaster — Ben Jonson, 

MCLXVIIL 
It is safer to affi'ont some people than to oblige them ; 
for the better a man deserr», the worse they will speik 
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of 1dm ; as if the professing of open liatred to tlidr 
benefactors were an argument that they lie under bo 
Obligation. — Seneca, 

MCLXIX. 
Painten of histoiy make the dead live, and do not 
begin to live tbemselves tili they are dead. I paint the 
living, and they make me Hve. — Sir Oodfrey KneUer — 
indefence of Portrait -painting. 

MCLXX. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 

Shakspeare, 
MCLXXL 
To resist temptation once is not a sufficient proof o* 
bonesty. If a servant, indeed, were to resist the con 
tinued temptation of silver lying in a window, as somc 
people let it lie, when he is sure his master does not 
know how much there is of it, he would give a strong 
proof of honesty. But this a proof to which you have 
no right to put a man. You know, humanly speaking, 
there is a certain degree of temptation which will over- 
come any virtue. Now, in so far as you approach 
temptation to a man, you do him an injury ; and, if he 
is-overcome, you share his gm\i,—Johmon, 

MCLXXn. 

" Madame Superbia, 

You're studymg the lady's library, 
The looking-glass . 'Jis well, so great a beauty 
Must have her omaments : Nature adorns 
Her peacock's tails with stars : *tis she arrayi 
The bird of paradise in all her plumes« 
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She decka the fields with yarious flow'rs : *ti8 she 
Spangled the heavcns with all tfaeir glorious liglits ; 
She spotted th* ermine's skin, and srm'd the fi^ 
In silver mail : but man she sent forth naked — 
Not thathe should remain so — but that he, 
Guided with reason, should adorn himself 
With erery one of these. The silkworm is 
Only man*s spinster, eise we might siispect 
That she esteem*d the painted buttefly 
Above her masterpiece ; you are the image 
Of that bright goddess, therefore wear the jewels 
Of the East— let the Red Sea be ransack'd 
To make you glitter. 

Colax to PhiloHmia, or the Praud Lady — Randolph, 

MCLXXIII. 

Before an affliction is digested, consolation erer 

comes too soon \ and after it is digested, it comes too 

late : there is bat a mark between these two, as fine al- 

most as a hair, for a comforter to take aim at — Sterne» 

MCLXXIV. 

Critics are like a kind of flies, that breed 

In wild fig-trees, and, when they*re growa up, feed 

Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 

And by their nibbling on the outward rind, 

Open the pores, and make way for the sun 

To ripen it sooner than he wou'd have done. 

Butler 
MCLXXV. 
The covetous man heaps up rich^, not to enjojr 
them, but to have them ; and starves himself in tbe 
midst of plenty, and most unnaturally cheats and robfl 
himself of that which is his own ; and makes a hard 
shift to be as poor and miserable with a great estate, 
any man can be without it. — IHllotson. 
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MCLXXVI. 
WhatisloT«? 'Tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laoghter ; 
What*s to come, is still unsnre : 
In dday there lies no plenty : 
Then come kiss me sweet and brenty, 
Youth's a stuff will not endure. 

Shakspeare, 
MCLXXVII. 
To laugh in sin and misery, and make merry so near 
the endless woe, is a greater shame to yonr under- 
standings, than to make sport to set yoiir house on fire. 
^•Baxter. 

. MCLXXVni. 
In nature there*s no blemish, bat the mind ; 
None can be call'd deform*d, but the onkind : 
"^rtae is beauty ; bat the beauteoos-evil 
Are empty tninks, o'erfloorish'd by the devü. 

Shakspeare. 
MCLXXDL 
A multitade held together by force, though ander one 
and the same head, is not properly auited : nor does 
such a body make a people. 'Tis the social league, 
confederacy, and mutaal consent, fonnded in some com- 
mon good or interest, which joins the members of a 
Community, and makes a people one. Absolute power 
annals the public : and where there is no public or Con- 
stitution, there is in reality no mother-country or na- 
tion. — Shaftesbury. 

MCLXXX. 
It is one thing to take 6od and heaven for your 
portion, as believers do, and anotber thing to be de- 
sirons of it, as a reserve when you can keep the worid 
no longer. It is one thing to submit to heaven, as a 
Usser evfl than hell ; and anotlier thing to desire it as 
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a greater good than earth. It is one thing to lay up 
treasures and hopes in heaven, and seek it first ; and 
another thing to be contented with it in our necessity, 
and to seek the world before it, and gire God that the 
flesh can spare. Thus differeth the reli^^on of serious 
Christians, and of camal worldly hypocrites. — Baxter. 

MCLXXXL 
• Ftaviua. All broken implements of a ruin'd house. 
3 Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon*s livcry, 
rhat See I by our faces ; we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow : leak'd is our bark ; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat : we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Fktvius, Good fellows alL 
The latest of my wealth TU share amongst yoo. 
Wherever we shall meet, forTimon's sake, 
Let*s yet be fellows ; let*s shake our heads, and say, 
As 'twere a knell unto our master^s fortune, 
We have seen better daya. Let each take some ; 

[Cfiving^ them Money» 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more : 
Thus part we rieh in sorrow, parting poor. 

7hnon of Athem — Shakspeare' 

MCLXXXII. 
Hie human mind is so mutable, that no individua) 
can fix a Standard of his own faith, much less can he 
commission another to establish one for him and his 
posterity. And this power would in no hands be so 
dangerous, as in those of the statesman or priest, who 
has the foUy and presumption to thiok himself quaUfied 
to ezerdse it — PerdvaL 
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MCLXXXIII. 

Tlie two maxims of any fi^eat man at court are, al- 
ways to keep his countenance, and never to keep bis 
Word. — SwifU 

MCLXXXIV. 

Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, 
for they despise them that despair of them ; and none 
worse when they come to them. Be not penny-wise ; 
riches have wings, and sometimes they fly away of 
themselres, sometimes they must be set flying to bring 
m more. — Lord Bacon, 

MCLXXXV. 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, peuury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on natiue, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Shaktptare, 
MCLXXXVI. 
Where great esteem is wilhout affiection, 'tis often at- 
tended with envy, if not with bäte ; whicb passions de- 
tract even when they commend, and silence is their 
highest panegyric— ^JDeniMf . 

MCLXXXVII. 

A man should be careful never to teil tales of htonself 
to bis own disadrantage : people may be amased, and 
laiigh at the time, but they will be remembered, and 
brought up against bim upon some subsequent occasion. 
— Johnson» 

MCLXXXVm. 

I hate a lover, that can dare to think he draws a mo- 
ment*s air, independent on the bonnty of his mistress. 
There is not so impudent a thing in nature, as the 
saucy took of an aitsured man, conlident of saccess. -^ 
Cimgriit, 

B E 
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MCLXXXK. 

Tliat monster, cfutotn, who all sense doth mH 

Of habif 8 derfl, is angd yet in this ; 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise givca a firock, or livery, 

That apüy is put on : refrain to-night ; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence : the next more easy : 

For use almost can change the stamp of natore. 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrons potency. 

Sknkspcare. 
MCXC. 

None haye more need of friends than monarchs ; and 
though ingratitode is too frequent in the most of those 
who are obliged, yet encouragement will work on gene« 
rous minds ; and if the ezperiment be lost on thousands, 
yet it neyer fails on all ; and one virtuous man in a 
whole nation is worth the buying, as one diamond is 
worth the search in a heap of mbbish. But a narrow- 
hearted prince, who thinks that mankind is made for 
him alone, puts his subjects in the way of desertmg him 
on the first occasion ; and teaches them to be as sparinfr 
of their duty, as he is of his boonty. — Dryden, 

MCXCL 
Hie glories of your ladies be 

But metaphors of things. 
And but reaemble what we see 

Each common object brings. 
Roses outred their Ups and cheeks, 

Lilies their whiteness stain : 
What fool is he the shadow seeki» 

And may the.substance gain ! 
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Then if thou'lt have me love a lass^ 

Let it be one that*s kind, 

Else I'm a 8er\sant to the glass 

That's with Canary lin*d. 

BrofM. 
MCXCII. 
Filial obedience is the first and greatest requisite of a 
State ; by this we become good sabjects to our emperors, 
capable of behaving with just Subordination to our su- 
periors, and grateful dependants on heaven ; by this we 
become fonder of marriage, in order to be capable ot 
exacting obedience from others in our tum : by this we 
become good magistrates ; for early Submission is the 
truest lesson to those who would learn to rule. By this 
the whole State may be said to resemble one family, of 
which the emperor is the protector, father, and friend. 
— Goldsmith, 

MCXCIII. 
Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his Essays, makes an 
apology for the frequent use of the words perhap», it 
Stern» f *tis not improbable, as implying a diffidence of the 
justness of his opinions : and this diffidence arose, as 
he informs us, from repeated obsenrations, that what 
pleased him for a while, was afterwards disgraced by 
some farther, or more recent, discovery. — Percival, 

MCXCIV. 
The most affluent may be stript of all, and find his 
worldly comforts like so many withered leaves dropping 
from lüm. — Sterne, 

MCXCV. 
We quarrel in print, by the book ; as you have books 
for good manners : I will name you the degrees. The 
first, the Retort courteous: the second, the Quip modest ; 
the third, the Reply churlish ; the fourth, the Reproof 
valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrelsome ; th« 
eb2 
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Bxüi, tlie Lie witL drcamsUoces ; tlie Kvcntk, At IM 
darctL All theae you vamj aToid^bat tlie Lie direct; 
aad jon vomj avoid that too, widi an Tf. I knew wben 
weren justices oould not take op a qnannd ; bot wben 
the parties were met themsäves, one of them thoogbt 
bat o( nn I/,9S iftfou smd so, tJkem Isaid so ; and they 
diook bands, and swore brothers. Yonr I/Tis tbe only 
peace-maker; mach virtoe in If. — Touchstone — Asy<m 
Uke ü — Shakspcart, 

MCXCVI 
It appean evident that fhigality \& necessary even to 
complete the pleasare of expense ; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of those who sqaander what they know 
their fortane not sofficient to allow, that in their most 
jovial expense, there always breaks oat some proof of 
discontent and impatience; they either scatter with a 
kind of wild desperation and affected lavisbness, as cri- 
minals brave the gallows when they cannot escape it. 
Oft pay their money with a peevish anxiety, and endea- 
Tour at once to spend idly» and to save meanly *. having 
neither firmness to deny their passions, nor coorage to 
gratify them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, 
and poison the bowl of pleasare by reflection on the 
cost. — Johnson, 

MCXCVII. 
Thinking ttself is a kind of pain to a witty man ; he 
finds so mach more in it to disquiet than to please hio. 
Letter to the Earl o Rochester — Dryden, 
MCXCVIII. 

Let me not live, 

Aiter my flame lacks oil, to be the snuflT 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain ; whose judgments are 
Mcre fathers of their garments *. whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions. Shakspeare. 
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MCXCIX. 

Having only one hope, the accompltthment of it, ol 
conseqaence, must put an end to aU my hopes ; and 
what a wretch is he wfao must suirire liis hopes I no- 
thing remains when that day comes, but to sit down 
and weep like Alexander^ when he wanted other worlds 
to conquer. -^ Congreve. 

MCC. 
To promise better at the nezt we bring, 
Prorogues disgrace, commends not any thing. 
Stiffly to stand on this, and proadly t'approre 
The play might tax the maker of self-Iove. 
I'll only speak what I hare heard him say, 

By 'tis good, and if you hke 't you may. 

EpUogtte to Cyntkia*8 Reveu --Ben Jansen. 
MCCI. 
Without good Company, all damties 
Lose their true relish, and like painted grapes, 
Are only eeen, not tasted. Maninger 

MCCIL 
Any one may do a casual act of good nature, but a 
continuation of them shews it is a part of the tempera- 
ture. — Sterne, 

MCCIII. 
A sponge soaks np the king's countenance, bis re- 
wards, his authorities. But such officers do the king 
best Service in the end : he keeps them like an ape, in 
the comer of his }aw ; first mouth'd, to be last swal- 
low*d : when he needs what you hare glean'd, it is but 
squeezing you, and sponge, ytm shaU be dry agaln.— 
Shaispeare, 

MCCIV. 
Stay at home and take an old man's oounsel ( 
Seek not to bask you by a stranger*s hearth ; 
p F. 3 
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Oor own Uüe smoke is warmer than their fire. 
Domestic food is wholesome, thoogh 'tis homeljr ; 
And foreign dainties poisonoos, thoogh tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 

MCCV. 

Fancy restrained may be compared to a fonntain, 
which plays highest by diminishing the aperture. — 
Goldsmiih. 

MCCVI. 

Naturally, men are prone to spm themselves a web of 
opinions out of their own brain, and to bare a religion 
that may be called their own. Men are far readier to 
make themselves a faith, than to receire that which God 
hath formed to their hands, and they are far readier to 
receive a doctrine that tends to their camal commodity, 
or honour or delights^ than one that tends to seif deniaL 
— Baxter. 

MCCVII. 

Wisdom is the olive that springeth from the heart 
bloometh on thetongue, andbeareth fruit in the actior" 
E, GrymesUme^ 1604. 

MCCVIII. 
How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
The shadowy desert, unfrequented woods^ 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 
Hiere can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale*s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 
O tiiou that dost inhabit in my breast, 
Leave not the mansion so long tenanüess ; 
Lest, growing ruinous, the buildmg fall. 
And leave do memory of what it was. 

Shakspew 
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MCXIX. 
Thne, place, and action, may with pains be wrought, 
But geniuB mast be born, and never can be taiight. 
This is your portion, this your nativc störe ; 
Heairen, that bat once was prodigal before» 
To Shakspeare gave as rnuch» she could not give him 

more. 
Maintain your post ; that's all the fame you need, 
Por 'tis impossible you should proceed. 

Druden — tj Congreve, 
MCCX. 
Should Lysippus satisfy bis creditors, wbo woiild be 
at the pains of telling it to tbc world ? Generosity is a 
▼irtue of a very different complexion. It is raised above 
daty, and from its elevation attracts the attention and 
the praises of us little mortals below. — OoldsmitK 

MCCXI. 
How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept I 
So is it in the musick of men's lives. 
And here have I the daiA^^ness of ear, 
To check time broke in a disorderM string ; 
But, for the concord of my State and time, 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
i wasted time, and novr doth time waste me. 
For now hath time made me bis numb'ring clock : 
My thoughts are minutes ; and, with sighs, they jar 
TJieir watches on to mine eye», the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a dial*s point, 
Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now. Sir, the sound, that teils what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans, that strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell : so sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours. 

K, Richard IL-^Shakspenre, 
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those national peculiarities which are regarded by some 
with so much obsenrance. A traveller of taste at once 
perceires that the wise are polite all the world over ; 
but that fools are only polite at home. — GoMsmith, 

MCCXVII. 
He owns with toil he wrote the following scenes ; 
But, if they*re nought, ne'er spare him for his pains : 
Damn him the more ; have no commiseration 
For dulness on m'ature deliberation. 
He swears he'll not resent one hiss*d-off scene, 
Nor, like those peevish wits, his play maintain, 
Who, to assert their sense, your taste arraign. 
Some plot we think he has, and some new thooght» 
Some humour too, no farce ; but that's a fault 
Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect ; 
lor so reform'd a town, who dares correct ? 
; o pleasü« this time, has been his sole pretence, 
He'U not instruct, lest it should give offence. 
Shonld he by chance a knave or fool expose, 
That hnrts none here, sure here are none of those. 
In Short, our play shall (with your leave to shew if) 
Giire you one instance of a passive poet, 
Who to your judgments yields all resignation, 
To save or damn, after your own discretion. 

Prologue to the Way ofthe World — Congreve. 
MCCXVIIL 
Such is the present State of our literature, that the 
ancient sage, who thought a great beok a great etfit, 
would now think the multitude of books a multitode of 
evils. He would consider a bulky writer who engrosaed 
a 3rear, and a swarm of pamphleteers who stole eacfa an 
noar, as equal wasters of himian life, aud would make 
no other difference between them, than between a beaat 
of prey and a flight of locnsts. — Joh$uom. 
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— — Thow ycw make friends, 

And give yoor hearts to, when tbey once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But where they mean to sink ye. 

Shakspeare, 
MCCXX. 
The heavenly choir, who beard bis notes from bigb, 
Let doim the scale of muaic from tbe sky ; 

Tbey handed bim along, 
And all the way he taugbt, and all tbe way tbey sung. . 
Ve bretbren of tbe lyre and tuneful voice, 
L ament bis lot, but at your own rejoice ; 
Now live secure, and linger out your days, 
The gods are pleas'd alone witb Purceira lays, 

Nor know to mend tbeir choioe. 

Dryden— On the Dfotk öf P'MaeK. 

MCCXXI. 
There are in life a sort of psendo-ascetics, who can 
have no real converse eitber witb tbemselves, or with 
beaven, wbilst tbey k)ok tbus a-squint upon the world, 
and carry titles and editions along witb them in tbeir 
meditations. And althougb tbe books of this sort, by a 
common idiom, are called good books, the authors for 
certain are a sorry race : for religious crudities are un- 
doubtedly tbe worst of any. — Sftaftesbuiy. 

MCCXXII. 
As we do tum onr backs 
From our companion, thrown into bis greve ; 
So bis familiars to bis buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave tbeir false rows with biiBy 
Like empty piirses pick'd ) and bis poor lelf» 
A dedUcated beggar to the «ir» 
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With his disease of all-shimn'd poverfy, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. 

Shaktpeare, 
MCCXXIII. 
Fleasure, when it is a mau*s chief purpose, disappoints 
itself ; aud the constant application to it paus the faculty 
of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense of our ioability 
for that we wish, witli a disrelisfa of every thing dse. 
Hius the intermediate seasons of the man of pleasure 
are more heary than one woold impose upon the vilest 
criminal. — Steele, 

MCCXXIV. 
They are the moths and scarabs of a State, 
Tlie bane of empires, and the dregs of courts, 
Who, to endear themselves to an employment, 
Gare not whose fame they blast ; whose life they endangtr; 
4nd, under a disgoised and cobweb mask 
Of iove nnto their sovereign, romit forth 
Their own prodigious malice ; a pretending 
To be the props and columns of their safety. 
Hie guards unto his person and his peace, 
Disturb it most, with their false, lapwing cries. 
Princes, that will but hear, or give access 
To such officious spies, can ne*er be safe . 
They take in poison with an open ear. 
And, free from danger, become slares to fear. 

Ben Jonson» 

MCCXXV. 

In matters of great concem, and which must be done» 

there is no surer argument of a weak mind than iireso- 

lution ; to be undetermined where the case is so piain. 

and the necessity so urgent. To be always intendmir to 

live a new life, but never to find time to set about it*. 

^ this is as if a man should put olf eating, and drinkm((| 

and sleeping, from one day and night to another, tili be 

is starved and destroyed. — THUoison. 
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MCCXXVI. 

I reckon this always — that a man is never undone« 
tili he be hang'd ; nor nerer welcome to a place, tiD 
some certain shot be paid, and the hostess say, welcome. 
— ShaMspeare* 

MCCXXVII. 

It is the fate of mankind, too often, to seern insensi- 
ble of what they may enjoy at the easiest rate. — Sterne 

MCCXXVIII. 
For theft, he that restores treble the valae 
Makes satisfactaon ; and, for want of means 
To do so, as a slare, must senre it out, 
Till he hath made fiül payment. Masnnger. 

MCCXXIX. 
A drunken man is like a drown'd man, a fool, and a 
madman ; one draught above heat makes him a fool ; 
the second mads him; and a third drowns him. 
Shakspeare. 

MCCXXX. 
So many candidates there stand for wit, 
A place at court is scarce so hard to get 
In yain they crowd each other at the door ; 
For e*en reversions are all begged before . 
Desert, how known soe'er, is long delayed. 
And then, too, fools and knares are better paid 
Yet, as some actions bear so great a name, 
That Courts themselves are just, for fear of shame ; 
So has the mighty merit of yoor play 
Extorted praise, and forced itself a way. 
Tis here, as 'tis at sea ; who farthest goes, 
Or dares the most, makes all the rest his foes. 

Dryden — to Nat. Lee^ on his Ritmi Queen», 
P F 
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MCC 
Rqmtation witb the pilpW^ depends upon Chance, 
onlesB they are guided by ftose above them. They are y/( 
but the keepers, as it werL öf the lottery which^or- / 
tone sets up for renown ; iI>oii which fame is bonnd ^ ^ 
/) attend with her tninipet| and sound when men draw 
the prizes. — Denni»» 

MCCXXXII. 
Hiere is no bounty to be shew'd to such 
As have no real goodness : bounty is 
A spiee oi virtue : and what virtuous act 
Can take effect on them that hare no power 
Of equal habitnde to apprehend it. 
Bot Üve in worship of Üiat idol, vice, 
As if there were no yirtue ; bat in shade 
Of strong imagination, merely enforced ? 
This shews their knowledge is mere ignorance, 
Heir far-feteh'd dignity of soui a fancy. 
And all their squatle pretext of gravity 
A mere vain-glory : hence, away with them f 
\ will prefer for knowledge, none but such 
Ik« rule their lives by it, and can becalm 
All sea of homoor with the marUe trident 
Of their strong spirits : others fight below 
With gnats and f^adows ; others noihing know. 

Btn Jmuon* 
MCCXXXIII. 
It is with a poet, as with a man who designs to bnild, 
and is very exact, as he supposes, in casting up the 
cost beforehand ; but, generally speaking, he is mis- 
takcn in hkc :~C9ount, and reckons short in the expence 
he first intended. He alters his inind as the Work pro- 
ceeds, and will have this or that convenience more, of 
which he had not thought when he began. — Dtyden, 
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MCCXXXIV. 
Think of yoa ! to think of a whirlwind, tho' *twem 
in a whirlwind, were a case of more steady contem- 
plation ; a reiy tranquillity of mind and mansion. A 
fellow tiiat lives in a windmill, has not a more whim- 
sical dwelling than the heart of a man that is lodg'd in 
a woman. There is no point of the compass to which 
they cannot tum, and by which they are not tum'd ; 
and by one as well as another ; for motion, not method, 
is their occupation. To know this, and yet continue 
to be in love, is to be made wise from the dictates of 
reason, and yet persevere to play the fool by the force 
of instinct. — Way of the World — Congrev^ 

MCCXXXV. 

All hnman business Fortone doth command 
Without all Order ; and with her blind band, 
She, blind, bestows blind gifts, that still have nurst, 
They see not who, nor how, but still the worst. 

BenJoHsom» 
MCCXXXVI. 
Hearen doth with ns, as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for themselres : for if our ^irtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not findy touch'd» 
Bat to fine issues : nor nature never lends 
The smaliest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Hersdf the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. Skaktpeare* 

MCCXXXVII. 

A hofs being fipgged is not so severe as a man's 

having the hiss of the world against him. Men have a 

solicitude about fame ; and the greater share they have 

of it, the more afraid they are of losing it. — Johmon, 

fp9 
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MCcxxxvin. 

In the intemperate meals and load jollities of th(% 
common rate of country gentlemen, the practice an<f 
way of enjoyment is to put an end as fast as they can 
to that little particle of reason they have when they arß 
sober. These men of wit and pleasure dispatch their 
senses as fast as possible, by drinkmg until they caooot 
taste, Smoking until they cannot see, and roariug untO 
they cannot hear. — Steele, 

MCCXXXIX. 

The cynic hugs his poverty, 

The pelican her wilderness ; 

And 'tis the India'a*s pride to be 

Naked on frozeo Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart ; stoics, we see, 

Make tormeots easy to their apathy. 

Sang, 1662. 
MCCXL. 
The unafiected of every country nearly resemble each 
other, and a page of our Confucius and your Tlllotson 
have scarce any material difference. Paltry affectation, 
strained allusions, and disgusting finery, are easily at< 
tained by those who choose to wear them ; they are but 
too frequently the badges of ignorance, or of stupidity, 
whenever it would endearour to please. — Goldsmith, 

MCCXLI. 

There are certain combined looks of simple subtlety, 
where whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, 
are soblended, that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together could not express them ; they are communi- 
cated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. I leavc it to yoiir 
men of words to swell pages about it. — Sterne, 
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MCCXUI. 
I dwrge thee, fling avray ambition t 
By that sin feil angelt : how can man, theo, 
The Image of bis Maker, bope to win by*t ? 
Love tbyself last ; cberish tbose bearts that bäte tbee : 
Comiption wins not more tban bonesty. 
Still in tby rigbt band carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not . 
Let all tbe ends tbou aim'st at be tby country'f, 
Tby Ood's, and trutb's ; tben, if tbou fall*Bt, 
Tliou fairst a blessed martyr. 

Shaispeare, 
MCCXLIII. 
He is bappy wbose circumstances suit bis temper { 
bat be is more ezcellent, wbocan suit bis temper to any 
circamstances. — Hume, 

MCCXLIV. 
Suspicion overtums wbat confidence builds ; 
And be tbat dares but doubt wben tbere's no ground, 
Js neitber to bimself nor otbers sound. Mauinger, 
MCCLXV. 
Sure tbere's a fate, and 'tis in vain 
To write, while these malignant planets reign. 
Some very foolisb influence rules tbe pit 
Not always kind to sense, or just to wit \ 
And wbile it lasts, let buffbonery succeed 
To make us laugb, for never was more need. 

Dryden—to T, Southern, 

MCCXLVl. 
Health is certainly more valuable tban money, be- 
cause it is by bealtb tbat money is procured ; but tbou« 
Bands and millions are of small avail to alleviate tbe pro- 
tiacted tortures of tbe gout, to repair tbe brok-en organs 
of sense, or resuscitate tbe powers of digestion. l'overty 
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is, indeed, an eril fttui wUch we naturally fly • but let 
US not nm £rom ont «uc^my to another, nor take shelter 
in fhe arms of sickikt%B.'-^ Johnson, 

MCCXLVll. 
It would be a liappy tbiug if sccb as have real capacities 
for public Service were employed in works of general 
use ; bat because a thing is every body*8 bofdness, it is 
nobody*s basiness : this is for want of public spirit — 
^tkUson, 

MCCXLVIII. 
Praise was onginally a pension paid by the world; bat 
the modems, finding the troable and Charge too great in 
coUecting it, have lately bought ont tha fee-simple; 
since wbich time the right of presentation is wholly in 
ourselves. — Swift, 

MCCXLIX. 
SweeÜy it was Said of a good old hoosekeepfir, I had 
rather want meat than want gueats ; especially if they 
be courtly guests : for, nerer trust me, if one of thrir 
good legs made in a house be not worth all the good 
cheer a man can make them. He that woald bare fine 
gaests, let him have a fine wife. — Ben Jonson, 

MCCL. 
From too mach liberty, my Lucio, liberty j 
As surfeit is the father of much fast. 
So every scope, by the immoderate use, 
Tums to restraint : our natures do pursue 
(Like rats that rayin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil ; and when we driidiL, we die. 

Shakspeavf, 
MCCLI. 
Query. — Whether churches are not dormiton'es of tht 
fiving, as well as of the dead }^ Swift. 
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MCCU. 
As we in England area sober people, and generally 
indined rather to a certain bashfülness of behayioor in 
public, it is amazing whence some fellows come whom 
one meets with in this town ; they do not at all seem to 
be the growth of our Island ; the pert, the talkative, all 
such as have no sense of the Observation of others, are 
certainly of foreign extraction. As for my part, I am 
as much surprised wnen I see a talkative EngUshman, as 
I should be to see the Indian pine growing on one of our 
quiekset hedges. Where these creatures get sun enough 
to make them such lively animals, and dull men, is 
above my philosophy. — SteeU, 

MCCLIII. 
•— Honours which from verse thcir source derive, 
Shall both surmount detraction, and surrive ; 
IVnd poets have unquestion'd right to claim> 
If not the greatest, the most lasting, name. 

Congrevt, 

MCCLIV. 
If it were only the exercise of the body, the moving of 
the lips, the bending of the knee, men would as com- 
monly step to heaven as they go to visit a firiend : but to 
separate our thoughts and affections from the world, to 
draw forth all our graces, and increase each in its proper 
ol^ect, and to hold them to it tili the work prospers in 
our hands, this, this is the difficulty. — Baxter, 

MCCLV. 
Kiss me sweet . the wary lover 
Can your favours keep, and cover, 
When the common courting jay 
All your beauties will betray. 
Kiss again ; no creature comes ; 
Kiss, and score up wealthy sums : 
On my lips, thus hardly sundred« 
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Whüe foa breathe. First pye a hundred, 
Tlieii a tlioosand, tiwn anolliar 
Himdred, then uiito the other 
Add a thoTuand, and so more : 
Tffl yofi eqaal with the störe, 
AH tiie grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the Sands in Chelsea fields, 
Or the drops in silver Thames, 
Or the Stars that güd his streams. 
In the silent summer nights, 
When yonihs ply their stolen delights ; 
That the curious may not kuow 
How to teil 'em as they flow. 
And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 
* To CeUa—Ben Jims&n, 

MCCLVI. 

They who think too weh uf their own Performances, 
are apt to boast in their preface how liitle time their 
works have cost them, and what other bosiness of more 
importance tnterfered ; bat the reader will be as apt to 
ask the question, why they aUow«d not a longer time 
to make their works more perfect? and why they had 
so de^icable an opinion of theur judges, as to tiirust 
their indigested Stoff upon them, as if they desenred no 
better. — Dryden. 

MCCLVII. 

I never could leam by what right, nor oonoeive with 
what feelings a naturalist can occasion the misery of an 
innocent bird, and leave its youag, perhaps to perish in 
a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never 
been accurately deUneated ; or deprive e<ren a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, because it has the misfbrtune 
to be rare and beautiful.4~5tr W. Jone», 
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MCCLVIII. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose slrong corraption 
Inhabits our frail blood. Shakspeare 

MCCLIX. j 

I wonid particularly recommend our rising/actresses, 
never to take noücc of the aadience, upon any occasion 
whatsoever ; let the spectators applaud never so loudly, 
their praises should pass, except at the end of the epi* 
logue, with seeming inattention. — Goldsmith, 
MCCLX. 
From womens eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That shew, contain, aud nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in aught proves excellent Shaksp. 

MCCLXI. 

He that respects to get, must relish all commodities 
-alike, and admit no difference between oade (woad) and 
frankincense, or the most precious balsamum and a 
tar-barrel ^^Ben Jonson, 

MCCLXII. 

Of al". the impertinent wishes which we hear ex> 
pressed in conversation, there is not one more unworthy 
a gentleman or a man of liberal education, than that of 
wishiPg one's seif yomiger. I have observed this wish 
18 usually made upon sight of some object which gives 
the idea of a past action, that it is no dishonour to us 
that we cannot now repeat; or eise on what was in 
tself shamefiil when we performed it — Steeh 

MCCLXIIl. 
To deal freely with you coutuelhrs, it is a matter 
Ihat they who are slrangers to your profession, can 
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Bcarce put any fair constructioii npon ; that tbe würst 
cause for a UtUe mouey diould find an adrocate among 
you! This drireth the standers-by upon diis harsh 
äflemma, to thiBk that either your understandings, or 
yoor consdences, are very bad. If indeed you so litüe 
know a good cause from a bad, then it must needs tempt 
mcn to thiuk you very imskilful in your profession« 
Bat when almost every cause, even the worst that 
comes to the bar, shall have some of you for it, and 
some against it ; and in the palpablest cases you are 
some on one side, and some on tbe other, the stränge 
difference of your judgments doth seem to betray their 
weakness : but if you know the causes to be bad which 
you defend, and to be good which you oppose, it more 
eyidenüy betrays a deplorable conscience. I speak not 
of your innocent or excusable mistakes in cases of 
great difficulty, nor yet of excusing a cause bad in 
the main, from unjust aggravations : but when money 
will hire you to plead for Injustice against your owa 
knowledge, and to use your wits to defraud the righ- 
teous, and spoil bis cause, or vex him with delays, for 
the advantage of your unrighteous dient : i would not 
have your conscience for all your gains, no:* your ac- 
compt to make for all the world. — Btixter» 

MCCLXIV. 
He that wants money, means, and content, it wtthoul 
three good friends. — Shakspeare» 

MCCLXV. 

Two friends that met would gire each other wine. 

And made their entrance at next bush and sign : 

Calling for claret, which they did agree, 

(The season bot) should qualified be 

With water and sugar ; so the same being brought 

By a new boy, in vintner's tricks untaught ; 
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lliey bade him qoickly bring fair water in, 

Who look'd as stränge as he amaz*d had bin. 

" Why dost not stir," quoth they, " with nimbte feet ? ** 

" Cause, genilemen," said he, ** it is not meet 

To put in too much water in your drink, 

For there's enough, already, sure I think ; 

Richard the drawer, by my troth I vow. 

Put in great störe of water even now." 

JRowland, 
MCCLXVI. 
Some men are brare in battle who arc weak in coun- 
sei, which daily experience sets before our eyes ; others 
deUberate wisely, but are weak in the performing part ; 
and even no man is the same to day, which he was yes- 
terday, or may be to-morrow. On this account, says 
PolyÜus, '' a good man is sometimes liable to blame ; 
and a bad man, though not often, may possibly deserve 
to be commended."— i>y«Mit. 

MCCLXVII. 
We must not make a scare-crow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, tili custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Shakspeare 
MCCLXVIII. 
Ceremonies are different in every country ; but true 
politeness is every where the same. Ceremonies which 
take up so much of our attention, are only artificial 
helps which ignorance assumes in order to imitate po- 
liteness, which is the result of good sense and good na- 
ture. A person possessed of those qualiües, though he 
had never seen a court, is truly agreeable ; and if with- 
out them, would continue a down, though he had been 
■11 his life a gentleman usher. — Gotd$mith. 
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MCCLXIX. 

Thought 



Precedes the will to think, and error liyos 
Ere reason can be bom. Reason, the power 
To gaess at right and wrong, the twinkling lamp 
Of wand'ring life, that winks and wakes by tums, 
Fooling the foUower betwixt shade and shining. 

Congreve, 
MCCLXX. 
Of gentle blood, bis parents' only treasure, 
Their lasting sorrow, and their vanished pleasure, 
Adomedwith featores, virtues, wit, and grace, 
A large provision for so short a race : 
More moderate gifts might have prolonged his date, 
Too early fitted for a better State : 
But, knowing heaven his home, to shun delay, 
He leap*d o'er age, and took the shortest way. 

On young Mr, Roger» — Dryden. 

MCCLXXl. 
Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued on a soft 
concb, but Nature mnst be obsenred in the open air. ) 
have collected materials with indefatigablc pertinacy» 
I have gathered glow-worms in the evening, and snailfl 
in the moming ; I have seen the daisy close and open ; 
I have heard the owl shrlek at midnight, and hunted ni" 
sects in the heat of noon. — Johnson, 

MCCLXXII. 
Seek not to know to-morrow*s doom ; 
That is not ours, which is to oome. 
The present moment's all our störe : 
The next, should heav'n aliow, 
Tfaen this wiU be no more * 
So all our life is but one instant now. 
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Look on each day you've pait 

To be a mighty treastire won ; 

And lay each moment out in haste ; 

We're sure to live too fast; 

And cannot live too soon. 

Yoiith doth a thoiisand pleasures bring, 

Which from decrepid age will fly ; 
The flow'rs that flouriäh in the spring. 
In Winter's cold embraces lie. 

Congreve, 
MCCLXXIII. 
Time travels in divers paces with divers persons : I'U 
teil you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal, 
who time gallops withal, and who he Stands still withal. 
— Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnized : if 
the incenm be but ase*nnight, time*s pace is so hard that 
It seems the length of seven years. — He ambles withal 
with a priest that lacks latin, and a rieh man that hath 
not the gout : for the one that sleeps, easily, beeaase he 
cannot study ; and the other lives merrily, becanse he 
feels no pain : the one lacking the bürden of lean and 
wastefiil leaming; the other knowing no bürden of 
heavy tedious penury : these time ambles withaL — He 
gallops withal with a thief to the gallows : for though 
he go as softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too 
soon there. — ^He stays still withal, with lawyers in the 
varation ; for they sleep between term and term, and 
then they perceive not how tune moves. — SAakspeare. 

MCCLXXIV. 
— — — Ceremony 
Was but devised at first, to set a gloss 
On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 

G G 
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Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shewn ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 

Shakspeare. 
MCCLXXV. 
If we were to fonn an image of dignity in a man, we 
should givc him wisdom and yalour, as being essential 
to the character of manhood. In like manner, if you 
describe a right woman in a laudable sense, she should 
have genüe softness, tender fear, and all tkose parts of 
life which distinguish her from the other sex; with 
some Subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. — Steele, 

MCCLXXVI. 
When hath Diana, like an envious wretch, 
That glitters only to his soothed seif, 
Denying to the world the precions use 
Of hoarded wealth, withheld her friendly aid ? 
Monthly we spend our still-repaired shine. 
And not forbid our yirgin-waxed torch 
To bum and blaze, while nutriment doth last: 
Yet onee consumed, out of Jove's treasury, 
Anew we take, and stick it to our sphere, 
To give the mutinous klnd of wanting men 
Their look'd-for light. 

CytUhia*s Revels — Ben Jonsim, 

MCCLXXVII. 
When men that can learn the hardest frade in a few 
years, have not leamed a catechism, nor how to under- 
stand the creed, under twenty or thirty years* preaching, 
nor cannot abide to be questioned ttboui such things, 
doth not this shew that they have shghted them in their 
hearts?— ^ox/er. 
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MCCLXXVIII. 
It is R fttrange tbing, that, in sea voyagei, where there 
is notUing to be seen but sky uid lea, men Bhouki make 
diaries ; but in laad-travel, wherein so much is to be 
obseired, for the most part tbey omit it, as if cbance 
were fitter to be registered than Observation : iet diaries, 
therefore, be brought in ose. — Lord Bacon, 
MCCLXXIX. 
Btn. Lawyer, I believe there*s many a cranny and 
leak unbtopped in your conscience. If so be that one had 
a pump to your bosom, I believe we »bould discover afoul 
Hold. They say a witcb will sail in a sieve ; but I be- 
lieve the dcvil would not venture aboard your con- 
science. — Love for Love — Congrcve, 
MCCLXXX. 

Wbat wise man, 

Tliat, witb judicious eyes, looks on a soldier, 
But must confess that fortune*s swing is more 
O'er that profession than all kinds eise 
Of Ufe pursued by man ? They, in a State, 
Are but as surgeons to wounded men, 
E'en desperate in their hopes. Massinger. 

MCCLXXXI. 
Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those who are 
eminent for their riches, will not tbink their condition 
] such as that he should hazard bis quiet, and miuch less 
his virtue, to obtain it : for all tliat great wealth gene- 
rally gives above a moderate fortun«;, is more room for 
the freaks of caprice, aud more privüege for ignorance 
tnd vice, a quicker succession of flatteries, and a larger 
tlrde of voluptuousness. — Johnson. 

MCCLXXXII. 
* We who life bestow, oursclvcs must live j 
ICins^s cannot reign unless their subjects give ; 
oo2 
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And they, who pay the taxes, bear the rnle : 
Tfaus thou, sometimes, art fofced to draw a fod t 
Bat so his foUies in thy posture sink, 
The senseless idiot seems at last to think. 
Good heaven ! that sots and knaves shoold be so vain 
To wish their yile resemblance may remain, 
And stand recorded, at their own request, 
To fature days, a libel or a jest. 

Dryden — to Sir Godftey KneUer 

MCCLXXXIII. 
Ware I in England now (as once I was), and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there bat woald give 
a piece of silver : there woiüd this monster make a man • 
any stränge beast there makes a man : when they wül 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to see a dead Indian. *— 7Vmj9£r«/ — Shakspeare. 

MCCLXXXIV. 
A mind too vigoroas and active serves only to con- 
sume the body to which it is joined, as the riebest jewels 
are soonest foand to wear their settings. — Goldsmith. 

MLCLXXXV. 

The coldness of a losing gamester lessens the pleasare 
of the winner. I'd no more play with a man that slighted 
his ill fortune than Td make love to a woman who an- 
dervalued the loss of her reputation. — Congreve, 

MCCLXXXVI. 

There are some tempers — how shall I describe them? 
formed either of such impenetrable matter, or wrooght 
up by habitual selfishness to such an utter insensibüity 
of what becomes of the fortunes of their feUow-creatnres, 
as if they were not partakers of the same nature, or had 
no lot or connexion at all with the speciea. — Sterne, 
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MCCLXXXVIL 
How hsppy^B thp prisoner that conquers his fate 

With silence, and ne*er on bad fortune compUdnii, 
But carelessly plays with his keys on the ^rate. 

And makes a sweet concert wilh them and his cnaina. 
He drowns care wkh sack, whüe his thonghts ar« 

opprest, 
And makes his heart float like a cork in his breast. 
Then since we're all slaves who islanders be, 
And the world's a large prison enclos'd with the sea, 
We wUl drink up the ocean, and set oursel^es free, 
For man is the world's epitome. 

Tis sack makes our faces like comets to shine. 
And gives beauty beyond a complezion mask« 

Diogenes feil so in love with his wine 
That when 'twas all out he stiU li^'d in the cask ; 

And he so loy*d the scent of his wainscoted room, 
That, dying, he desir'd a tub for his tomb. 

Then since we're all slaves, &c 

Song- in a Tragi-coined$f, 1660, 

MCCLXXXVIII. 
Foppery is never cured ; it is the bad stamina of the 
mind, which, like those of the body, are never rectifiea ; 
onoe a coxcomb, and always a coxcomb. — Johnttm. 

MCCLXXXDL 
•Tis Strange, dear Temple, how it comes to pass, 
That no one man b pleas'd with what he has. 
So H<»race sings— and sure, as stränge is tbis, 
That Qo one man's displeas'd with what he is. 
The foolisb, ugly, dull, impertinent, 
Are with their persons and their parts content« 
Nor is that all ; so odd a thing is man, 
He most would be what le^st he should or can. 
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Hence, homely faces still are foremost seen. 
And crost-shap*d fops affect the nicest mten , 
Cowards extol true courage to the skies, 
And fools are still most forward to advise ; 
Th' untrusted wretch to secrecy pretends, 
Whisp'ring his nothing round to all bis friends. 
DuU rogues affect the politician*s part, 
And learn to nod and smile, and shnig with art ; 
Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails ; 
And he who nothing pays, at taxes rails. 

Congreve — to Sir R, TempU 

MCCXC. 

O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods them« 
selves have provided that I shall have much help from 
you : How had you been roy friends eise 1 Why have 
you that charitable title from thousands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart ? I have told more of you 
to myself, than you can with modesty speak in youf 
own behalf ; and thus far I confirm jou. O, you gods, 
tbink I, what need we have any fnends, if we sbould 
never have need of them 1 they were the most needless 
creatures Hving, sbould we ne'er have use for them: 
and would not rese nable sweet instruments hang up in 
cases, that keep their sounds to themselves. Why I 
have often wish'd myself poorer, that I might coma 
near r to you.~ We are born to do benefits : and what 
better or properer can we call our own, than the riches 
of our fnendsl O, what a precious comfort 'tis, to 
have so many like brothers, commanding one another*f 
fortunes ! O joy, e'en made away ere it can be born I 
Mine eyes cannot hold out water, mecbinks : to forget 
their faults« I drink to you. — Timon of Atntn»^ 
ShakuMare. 
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MCCXCL 
I had rather see some women praised extraordinarily 
than any of them suffer detraction. — Vryden. 

MCCXCII. 

Though a pleader or preacber is hoarse or awkward, 
the weigkt of their matter commauds respect and atten- 
tion ; but in theatrical speaking» if the performer is not 
eiLoctly proper and graceful, he is utterly ridicolous. In 
cases where there is Utile expected but the pleasure of 
the ears and eyes, the least diminution of that pleasure 
is the highest offence. In acting, barely to perform the 
part is not conunendable, but to be the least out is cor 
temptible. — Steele, 

MCCXCIII. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness ; 
Wherein the pregnant euemy does mucK 
How easy is it, for the proper-false. 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ? 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we ; 
For^ such as we are made of, such we be. 

Shakapeare, 
MCCXCIV. 
Idleness is a constant sin, and labour is a duty . idle- 
ness is but the devil's home for temptation, and for an- 
profitable, distracting musings : labou: profiteth others, 
and ourselves. — Baster • 

MCCXCV» 

Of all men living, I pity players (who must be men 
of gx>od understanding, to be capable of being such), 
that they are obliged to repeat and assume proper ges- 
tores for representing things of which their reason 
most be ashamed, and which they must disdain their 
audience for approving. The amendment of these low 
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gratifications is only to be made by people of conditiony 
bj encouraging the re p r cBentaifion of the noble diarac- 
ten drawn by Shfdnpeare and cdiers ; firom whence it 
is impossible to retum without strong impressions of 
hononr and hnmanity. On theje occasions, distress is 
laid before ns witii all its canses and consequences^ and 
onr resentment pbiced according to the merit of the 
persona afflicted. Were dranias of this natore more ac- 
ceptable to the taste of the town, men who have genios 
woald bend their stadies to excel in them. — Steele. 

MCCXCVL 
There is too mach reason to apprehend, that tiie 
custom of pleading for any dient, without discrimina- 
tion of right or wrong, most lessen the regard due to 
those important distmctions, and deaden the moral 
sensibüity of the heart — PtrciuU, 

Mccxcvn. 

Heayen be their resource who haye no other bat the 
charity of the world, the stock of which, I fear, is no 
way siifficient for the many great daims which are 
hourly made upon it — Sterne, 

MCCXCmil. 
The happiness of London is not to be conceived but 
by those who haye been in it. I will yenture to say, 
there is more leaming and sdence within the circum« 
ference of ten miles from where we now sit, than in all 
the rest of the kingdom. — Johnson, 

MOCXCIX 

Twas neyer merry world, since, of two nsuries, the 

merriest was put down, and the worser allow^d by 

•rder of law a fürr'd gown to keep bim warm ; and 

fart'd with fox and lamb-*in8 too, to signify, that 
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craft^ being rlcher than innocency, Stands for the faclng. 
'^ Shükspeare, 

MCCC. 
It is in the politic, as in the human, Constitution ; it 
the limbs grow too large for the body, their size, in- 
Btead of improving, will diminish the vigor of the 
M'hole. The colonies should always bear an exact Pro- 
portion to the mother country j when they growr popu- 
lous, they grow powcrful» and by becoming powerful, 
they become independent also. Thus, Subordination is 
destroyed, and a country swallowed up in the extent of 
its own dominions. — Goldsmith. 

MCCCI. 
It is a madness to make Fortune the mistress of 
erents, because in herseif she is nothing, but is ruled by 
prudence. — Dryden* 

MCCCIl. 

If I freely may discover 

What should please me in my loyer, 

I would haye her fair an«j witty, 

Savouring more of coui t than clty ; 

A little proud, but füll of pity i 

Light and hnmorous in her toying, 

Oft' building hopes, and soon destroying, 

Long, but sweet in the enjoying ; 

Neilher too easy, nor too hard : 

All extremes I would have barr'd. Ben Jonaon, 

MCCCin. 
Though selfishness hath deftled the whole man, yet 
sensual pleasure is the chief part of its interest, and 
therefore, by the senses it commonly works, and thesa 
are the doors and the Windows by whicb iniquity en« 
tereth into the BOviL — Baster, 
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MCCCIV. 

Such are the vlciÄitudes of thc world, throngh all iti 
parts, that day and night, labour and rest, horry and 
retirementy endear each other ; ■ such are the changes 
that keep the mmd m action ; we desire, we pursue, we 
ohtain, we are satiated : we desire something eise, and 
begin a new pursuit. — Johnson, 

MCCCV. 

O, man, proud man ! 

Dress'd in a litüe brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 

His glassy essence, — like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep ; who with cur spleens, 

Would all themselyes laugh mortal. Shakspeare, 

MCCCVL 

Prizes would be for lags of slowest pace, 

Were cripples made the judges of the race. 

Despise those drones, who praise, while they accuse, 

The too much vigor of your youthful muse. 

That humbler style, which they your yirtue make, 

Is in your power ; you need but stoop and take. 

Your beauteous images must be allowed 

By all, but some vile poets of the orowd. 

But how should any sign-post dauber know 

The worth of Titian, or of Angelo ? 

Hard features every bungler can command ; 

To draw true beauty, shews a master's band. 

Dryden—to Not. JjCt 

MCCCVII. 
A lad/s moming work : We risc, make fine, 
Sit for our picture. ai^d *ti8 time to dine. 

J Sfurlew. 
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Mcccvin. 

Marriage is the strictest tie of perpetaal friendship, 
ftnd there can be no friendship without confidence, aod 
ao confidence without integrity ; and he must eipect to 
^ wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, orpoliteness, 
that regard which only virtue and piety can claim.— 
Tohnsoiu 

MCCCIX. 
Who dares, who dares. 
In purity of manhood stand upright, 
And say, That man*s aßattercr f If one be. 
So are they all ; for eyery grize of fortune 
\& smooth'd by that below : the leamed pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique ; 
Tnere's nothing leyel in our cursed natures, 
Bat direct yillany. Therefore, be abhorr'd 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 
His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 
Destmction fang mankind ! — Barth, yield me roots ! 
Wbo seeks for better of ihee, sauce his palate 
WÜh thy most operant poison ! What is here ? 
Gold ? yellow^ glittering, precious gold ? No, gods, 
I am no idle yotarist. Roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this, will make black, white ; foul, fair ; 
Wrong, right; base, noUe; old, young; coward, 
yaliant. [thia 

Ha, you gods ! Why this ? What this, yon gods ? Why 
Will lug your priests and senrants from your sides ; 
Huck stout men*s pillows from below their heads : 
This yellow slaye 

Will knit and break religions : bless the accursed ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieyes, 
And giye them tiüe, knee, and approbation» 
With Senators on the bench : this is it. 
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Tliat makes the wappen'd widow wed agiun ; 
She, whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

T^mon of Athens — Skakspeare, 

MCCCX. 
Here*8 the place 
Which men (for being poor) are sent to staire in, — 
Rüde remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 
Withln these walls, stifled by damp and stench, 
Does Hope*s fair torch expire ; and at the snaff, 
Ere yet 'tis qoite extinct, rüde, wüd, and wayward^ 
The desperate revelries of wild despair, 
Kindling their hell-bom cressets, light to deeds 
That the poor captiye would haye died ere practided, 
Till bondage sunk bis soul to bis condition. 

TAe Prison, Act I, 

MCCCXL 

Quality and titlÄ haye such allurements, that hundredi 
are ready to giye up all their own importance, to cringe, 
to flatter, to look nttle, and to pall eyery pleasnre in 
Gonstraint^ merely to be among the great, though with' 
out the least hopes oif improying their understanding or 
sharing their genermity : they might be happy among 
their equals, but those are despised for Company where 
they are despised in j^. — Gokbniith, 

4CCCXII. 
Next to obtaining Vealth, or pow'r, or ease, 
Most men affect in get»eral to please : 
Of this affection yanity's the source, 
And yanity alone obstructs-its course ; 
That telescope «f fools, thro* which they spy 
Merit remote, and think the otject niglk 
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The glass remov'd, would each himfelf siirvey, 
And in jnst scales bis strength and weaknesB weigh^ 
Porsue the path for which he was design'd. 
And to hiB proper force adapt his mind, 
Scarce one bat to some merit might pretend, 
Perhaps might please, at least would not offend. 

Conrreve, 
MCCCXIII. 

Lore's a mighty lord, 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess, 

There is no woe to his correction, 

Nor to his Service, no such joy on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, 

Upon the very naked name of love. 

Shakspeare. 

MCCCXIV. 
I think you ought to be well informed how mnch your 
husband's revenue amonnts to, and be so good a Com- 
puter as to keep within it that part of the management 
which falls to your share, and not to put yourself in the 
number of those politic ladies, who think they gain 
a great point when they haye teazed their husbands to 
buy them a new equipage, alaced head, or a fine petti- 
ooat, without once considering what long score remained 
nnpaid to the butcher. — Swift* s Letter to a Young Lady* 

MCCCXV. 
Nor are we ignorant how noble minds 
Suffer too much through those indignities 
Which times and vicious persons cast on them* 
Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 
As virtue for itself, so fortune, base ; 
Who's irrst in worth, the same be first in place. 

BenJunsont 
H H 
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MCCCXVI. 

Nat Lee's thoughts are wonderf oUy soited for tragedy, 
out frequently lost in auch a crowd of words, that it ii 
hard to see the beauty of them. Tliere is infinite fire in 
nis works, but so inrolved in smoke, that it doea not 
appear in half its lustre. — Addison. 
MCCCXVII. 
He canuot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried, and tutor*d in the world • 
Experience is by industry atchieyed. 
And perfected hy the swift course of time. 

ShaJkspeare, 
MCCCXVITI. 
It is dangerous for mortal beauty, orterrestrial virtue, 
to be examined by too strong a light5 Thf torch of truth 
shews mnch that we cannot, and all tliat we wonld not 
see^ Tn a face dimpled with smiles, it has often disco- 
vered malevolence and envy, and detected under jewels 
and brocade the frightful form« of poverty and distr essT} 
A fine hai)d of cards have changed before it into a thou» 
sand spectrcs of sickness, misery, aiid vezation ; and 
immense sums of money, while the winner counted them 
with transport, have at the first glimpse of this unwel- 
come lustre vanisbed from before him. — Mulso, 

MCCCXIX. 
He strikes no coin, 'tis true, but coins new phrases, 
And vends them forth as knaves vend güded counters, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment 

Old Pla^. 
MCCCXX. 
O you gods ! what a number 
Of men eat Timon, and he sees them not ! 
It grieves me, to see so many dip their meat 
In one man's blood ; and all the madness is, 
He cheers them up too. 
wonder, men dare trust themselves with men : 
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Methinks they shoidd inrite them without knives ; 
Good for thdr meat, and safer for their lives. 
There'B much example for*t ; the fellow, that 
Sita next him now^ parts bread with him, and pledges 
Tbe breatb of him in undivided draught, 
Is the readiest man to kill him : It has been proFed. 
Ifl 

Were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals ; 
Lest they should spy my windpipe's dangerous notes : 
Great men should drink with hamess on their throats. 
Timon of Athent^Shakspeure, 
MCCCXXI. 

The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love 
of virtuc ; for there's no virtue which derivcs not its 
original from truth ; as, on the contrary, there is no 
rice which has not its beginning from a lie. Truth is the 
foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of all so« 
cieties. — Casaubtm, 

MCCCXXII. 

Our eider and perry 
May make a man mad, but not merry ; 

It makes people windmill-pated. 

And with crackers sophisticated ; 
And your hops, yeast and malt, 

When they're mingled together, 
Makes our fancies to halt 

Or reel any whither. 
It stuffs up our brains with froth and with yeast, 

That if one would write but a irerse for a bellman, 
He must study tili Christmas for an eight Shilling jest, 

These liquors won't raise, but drown and o'erwhelm 
man. On Canary — Brome, 

MCLCXXIII. 
Fear guides more to their duty than gratitude : for one 
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man who is virtaoiu from the lore of virtue, from the 
Obligation which he thinks he lies under to the Giver of 
all, there are ten thoosand who are good only from therr 
apprehensions of punishment. — Goldsmith. 

MCCCXXIV. 
Well the learn'd and the judicioas know, 
That Satire scoms to stoop so meanly low, 
As any one abstracted fop to show. 
For, as when painters form a matchless face, 
They from each fair one catch some diflTrent grace ; 
And shining featares in one portrait blend, 
To which no Single beauty must pretend * 
So poets oft do in one piece expose 
Whole heiles assemblees of coquets and beaux. 

Epilogue to the Way of the World, — Congreve, 

MCCCXXV. 
What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculties ! m form, and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable ! In action, how like an angel ! in 
apprehension, how like a god ! the beaaty of the world ! 
the paragon of aniraals l And yet, to me, what is thifi 
quintessence of dust ? — Shakspeare, 

MCCCXXVI. 
Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, bat not mine heart. 

Bern Jcttsant 
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